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TURDAY NIGHT IN THE HAR- 
™ BOR. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





Tue boats bound in across the bar, 
Seen in sweet colors faint and far, 
Grown to dun colors strong and near, 
Their very shadows seem to fear 

The shadow of a week of harms, 

The memories of a week’s alarms, 
And quiver like a happy sigh 

As ship and shadow, drifting by, 
Glide o’er the harbor’s peaceful face, 
Each to its Sabbath resting-place. 


And some like weary children come, 

With sobbing sails, half sick for home ; 

And some, like lovers’ thoughts, to meet 

The veiléd shore spring, daring, sweet ; 
some reluctant, in the shade 

em reef drops, like souls afraid 

Gree sadly in. Against the shore 

to shadow turneth more 

ore. Ship, ocean, shadow, shore ! 

t, nor stir forevermore ! 


My oughts sail inward silently, 
Week-day thoughts, O God, to Thee! 


by &: ears, evasive like a star, 
Eo Opes, whose gayest golors are 
ito shades of fear. ‘Wild dreams 


¥ unimprisoned sweetness seems 
Po-night a presence like a blame, 

+ Af@lid presence like a shame; 

| Anéfaint temptations, with held breath, 

\  Makéroom for cares as dark as death; 
| Giveplace to broken aims that sail 

,»  Dismasted from some heart-spent gale. 









; And those come leaping lightly in, 
f And these craw] laggard, as a sin 
} Turned shoreward—Godward—ever must. 
az My soul sits humble in the dust, 
‘> Content to think that in His grace 
Such care shall find its Sabbath place ; 
Content to know that, less or more, 
Nosin can harbor near the shore. 








ANNA’S WHIM. 


¥ BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 








“Now, just look at that!” cried a young 
lady, pausing suddenly in her restless march 
to and fro on one of the wide piazzas of a 
seaside hotel. 

At what?” asked her companion, lazily 
swinging ina hammock. 

“The difference in those two greetings. 
It's perfectly disgraceful!” was the petulant 
Teply. 

“T didn’t see anything. Do tell me about 
it,” said Clara, opening her drowsy eyes 
with sudden interest, 

“Why, young Barlow was lounging up 
the walk, and met pretty Miss Ellery. Off 
went his hat; he gave her a fine bow, a 
gracious smile, a worn-out compliment, and 
then dawdled on again. The next minute 
Joe King came along. Instantly Barlow 
Woke up, laughed out like a pleased boy, 
gave him a hearty grip of the hand, a cor- 
dial ‘ How are you, old fellow? ’m no end 
glad to see you!’ and, linking arms, the 
two tramped off, quite beaming with satis- 
faction.” 

“But, child, King is Barlow’s best friend ; 
Kitty Ellery only an acquaintance. Besides, 
it wouldn't do to greet a woman like a 
man.” 

“Yes, it would, especially in this case, 
for Barlow adores Kate, and might, at least, 
treat her to something better than the non- 
sense he gives other girls. But, no, it’s 
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proper to simper and compliment; and he'll 
do it till his love gets the better of ‘ prunes 
and prisms’ and makes him sincere and 
earnest,” 

“This is a new whim of yours. You 
surely wouldn’t like to have any man call 
out ‘ How are you, Anna?’ slap you on the 
shoulder, and nearly shake your hand off, 
as Barlow did King’s, just now,” said 
Clara, laugbing at her friend. 

“Yes, I would,” answered Anna, per- 
versely, “if he really meant it to express 
affection or pleasure. A good grip of the 
hand and a plain, hearty word would please 
me infinitely better than all the servile bow- 
ing down and swect nonsense I’ve had lately. 
I’m not a fool; then, why am I treated like 
one?” she continued, knitting her handsome 
brows and pacing to and fro like an angry 
leopardess. ‘‘ Why don’t men treat me like 
a reasonable being ?—talk sense to me, give 
me their best ideas, tell me their plans and 
ambitions, let me enjoy the real man in 
them, and know what they honestly are? I 
don’t want to be a goddess stuck up on a 
pedestal. I want to be a woman down 
among them, to help and be helped by our 
acquaintance.” 

‘It wouldn’t do, I fancy. They wouldn’t 
like it, and would tell you to keep to your 
own sex.” 

‘* But my own sex don’t interest or help 
me one bit. Women have no hope but to 
be married, and that is soon told; no ideas 
but dress and show, and I’m tired to death 
of both ; no ambition but to outshine their 
neighbors, and I despise that.” 

‘‘Thank you, love,” blandly murmured 
Clara. 

“Tt is true, and you know it. There are 
sensible women; but not in my set. AndI 
don’t seem to find them. I’ve tried the life 
set down for girls like me, and for three 
years I’ve lived and enjoyed it. Now I’m 
tired ofit. I want something better, and I 
mean to have it. Men wil/ follow, admire, 
flatter, and love me; for I please them and 
they enjoy my society. Very well. Then 
it’s fair that I should enjoy theirs. And I 
should if they would let me. It’s perfectly 
maddening to have flocks of brave, bright 
fellows round me, full of everything that is 
attractive, strong, and helpful, yet not be 
able to get at it, because society ordains 
twaddle between us, instead of sensible con- 
versation and sincere manners,” 

“What shall we do about it, love?” 
asked Clara, enjoying her friend’s tirade. 

“* You will submit to it, and get a mental 
dyspepsia, like all the other fashionable girls. 
I won't submit, if I can help it; even if I 
shock Mrs. Grundy by my efforts to get 
plain bread and beef instead of confection- 
ery.” 

Anna walked in silence for a moment, 
and then burst out again, more energetically 
than ever. 

“Oh! Ido wish I could find one sensi- 
ble man, who would treat me as he 
treats his male frfends—even roughly, if 
he is honest and true; who would think 
me worthy of his confidence, ask my ad- 
vice, let me give him whatever Ihave that 
is wise and excellent, and be my friend in 
all good faith.” 

‘*Ahem!” said Clara, with a significant 
laugh, that angered Anna. - f 

‘You need not try toabash me with your 


jeers. 1 know what I mean, and I stand ' 
by my guns, in spite of your ‘hems.’ I do | 


not want lovers. I’ve had dozens, and ‘am 
tired of' them. I will not marry #ll I know 
the man thoroughly; and how can I know 














him with this veil between us? They don’t 
guess what I reallyam; and I want to 
prove to them and to myself that I possess 
brains and a heart, as well as ‘heav- 
enly eyes,’ a ‘ queenly figure,’ and a ‘ mouth 
made for kissing.’ ” 

The scorn with which Anna uttered the 
last words amused her friend immensely, 
for the petulant beauty had never looked 
handsomer than at that moment. 

“Tfany man saw you now, he’d promise 
whatever you ask, no matter how absurd. 
But don’t excite yourself, dear child; it is 
too warm for heroics.” 

Anna leaned on the wide baluster a mo- 
ment, looking thoughtfully out upon the sea; 
and as she gazed a new expression stole over 
her charming face, changing its disdainful 
warmth to soft regret. 

‘This is not alla whim. I know what I 
covet, because 1 had it once,” she said, with 
asigh. “I had a boy friend when I was a 
girl, and for several years we were like 
brother and sister. Ab! what happy times 
we had together, Frank and I. We played 
and studied, quarreled and made up, 
dreamed splendid dreams, and loved one 
another in our simple child fashion, never 
thinking of sex, rivalry, or any of the forms 
and follies that spoil maturer friendships.” 

‘“What became of him? Did he die an- 
gelically in his early bloom, or outgrow his 
Platonics with round jackets?” asked Clara. 

“He went to college. I went abroad, to 
be ‘ finished off’; and when we met a year 
ago the old charm was all gone, for we were 
‘in society’ and had our masks on.” 

‘*So the boy and girl friendship did not 
ripen into love and end the romance prop- 
erly ?” 

‘*No, thank Heaven! no flirtation spoilt 
the pretty story. Frank was too wise and I 
too busy. Yet I remember how glad I was 
to see him; though I hid it properly, and 
pretended to be quite unconscious that 
I was anything but a belle. I got 
paid for my deceit, though; for, in 
spite of his admiration, I saw he was 
disappointed in me. I should not have 
cared if I had been disappointed in him; 
but I was quick to see that he was growing 
one of the strong, superior men who com- 
mand respect. I wanted to keep his regard, 
at least; and I seemed to have nothing but 
beauty to give in return. I think I never 
was so hurt in my life as I was by his not 
coming to see me after a week or two, and 
hearing him say to a friend, one night, when 
I thought I was at my very best: * Sue is 
spoilt, like all the rest’ ”’ 

“I do believe you loved him, and that is 
why you won't love any one else,” cried 
Clara, who had seen her friend in ber 
moods before; but never understood them, 
and thought she had found a clue now. 

‘*No,” said Anna, with a quiet shake of 
the head. ‘‘No, I only wanted my boy 
friend back, and could not find him. The 
fence between us was too ; and I could 
pot climb over, as I used do when I 
leaped the garden-wall to sit in a tree and 
help Frank with his lessons.” 

“Has the uncivil wretch never come 
back ?” asked Clara, interested in the affair. 

““ Never. He is too busy shaping his life 
bravely and successfully to waste his time 
on a frivolous butterfly like Anoa West.” 

An eloquent little gesture of humility 
made the words almost pathetic. Kind- 
hearted Clara was touched by the sight of 
tears in the ‘‘ heavenly eyes,” and, tumbling 
out of the hammock, she. embraced the 
‘“‘queenly figure” and warmly pressed the 
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‘lips that were made for kissing,” therc- 
by driving several approaching gentlemen 
to the verge of distraction. 

‘‘Now, don’t be tragical, darling. You 
have nothing to cry for, I’m sure. Young, 
lovely, rich, and adored, what more can any 
girl want?” said Clara, gushingly. 

‘*Something besides admiration to live 
for,” answered Anna, adding, witha shrug, 
as she saw several hats fly off and several 
manly countenances beam upon her: 
‘‘ Never mind, my fit is over now; Jet us 
go and dress for tea.” 

Miss West usually took a brisk pull im ber 
own boat before breakfast; a habit which 
lured many indolent young gentlemen out of 
their beds at unaccustomed hours; in the 
hope that they might have the honor of 
splashing their legs helping her off, the 
privilege of wishing her ‘‘ Bom voyage,” or 
the crowning rapture of accompanying her. 

On the morning after her ‘* fit,” as she 
called the discontent of a really fine: nature 
with the empty life she led, she was up and 
out unusually early; for she had kept her 
room with a headache all the evening, and 
now longed for fresh air and exercise. 

As she prepared the “Gull” for a start, 
she was idly wondering what eariy bird 
would appear eager to secure the coveted 
worm, when a loud and cheerful voice was 
heard calling. 

‘Hullo! Anna!” anda nautically-attired 
gentleman hove in sight, waving bis hat 2s 
he hailed her. 

She started at the @mceremonicns satuts 
and looked back. ._Them her whole . face 
brightened beautifally as. she sprang up the 
bank, saying, with a pretty mixture of hesita- 
tion and pleasure: 

“Why, Frank, is that you?” 

‘* Do you doubt it?” 

And the new-comer shook both her hands 
so vigorously that she winced a little as she 
said, laughing : 

‘‘No, Idon’t. That is the old squeeze, 
with extra power in it.” 

“ How are you? Going fora pull? Take 
me along and show me the lions. There’s 
a good soul.” 

‘* With pleasure. When did you come?” 
asked Apna, settling the black ribbon under 
the sailor collar which set off her white 
throat charmingly. 

‘‘Last night. I caught a glimpse of you 
at tea; but you were surrounded then and 
vanished immediately afterward. So when 
I saw you skipping over the rocks just now 
I.gave chase, aud bere Lam... “sl Ttaee 
an ogx?” asked Fri:u«, as she motioned him 
te fet in. 

‘No, thank you. TI prefer to row myself 
and don’t need any help,” she answered, 
with an imperious tittle wave of the hand; 
for she was glad to show him she could do 
something besides dance, dress, and flirt. 

“Allright, Then Pil do the luxurious anc 
enjoy myself.” And, without offering to help 
ber in, Frank seated himself, folded his 
arms, stretched out. his long legs, and placid- 
iy remarked: 

“ Pull away, skipper.” 

Anna was pleased with his frank and 
friendly greeting, and, feeling as if old times 
had come again, sprang in, prepared to 
astonish him with her skill. 

‘‘Might I suggest that you—” began 
Frank, as she pushed off. ; 

“ No suggestions or advice allowed aboard 
this ship, Lknow what I'm about,though I 
am a woman,” was the severe answer, as the 
boat glided from the wharf. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” And Frank meekly subsid. 
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ed, with a twinkle of amusement in the 
eyes that rested approvingly on fhe’ slender 


figure in a blue boating suit and the charm- ° 


ing face under the sailor hat. 

Anna paddled her way dexterously out 
from among the fleet of boats riding at 
anchor in the little bay; then she seated 
herself, adjusted one oar, and looked about 
for the other rowlock. It wasnowhere visi- 
me ; and, after a silent search, she deigned to 
ask: 


- “Have you seen the thing anywhere ” 

“Tsaw it on the bank.” 

‘“Why didn’t you tell me before ?” 

“I began to, but was quenched; so I 
obeyed orders.” 

‘*You haven’t forgotten how to tease,” 
said Anna, petulantly. 

“Nor you to be willful.” 

She gave him a look that would have 
desolated most men; but only made Frank 
smile affably, as she paddled laboriously 
back, recovered the rowlock and then her 
temper, as, with a fine display of muscle, she 
pulled out to sea. 

Getting into the current, she let the boat 
drift; and soon forgot time and space in the 
bewildering conversation that followed. 

“ What have you been doing since I saw 
you last?” she asked, looking as rosy as a 
milkmaid, as she stopped rowing and tied 
up her wind-tossed hair. 

‘* Working like abeaver. You see”—and 
then, to her utter amazement, Frank entered 
into an elaborate statement of his affairs, 
quite as if she understood all about it and 
her opinion was valuable, It was all Greek 

“ofA yriabut she was immensely gratified ; 
forit was just the way the boy used to tell her 
his small concerns in the days when each 
had firm faith in the other’s wisdom. She 
tried to look as if she understood all about 
tt investments, percentage, and long credit”; 
but she was out of her depth in five minutes, 
and dared say nothing, lest she should betray 
her lamentable ignorance on all matters of 
business. She got out of the scrape by clev- 
erly turning the conversation to old times, 
and youthful reminiscences soon absorbed 
them both, 

The faint, far-off sound of a gong recalled 
her to the fact that breakfast was nearly 
ready; and, turning the boat, she was dis- 
mayed to see how far they bad floated. She 
stopped talking and rowed her best; but 
wind and tide were against her, she was 
faint with hunger, and her stalwart passen- 
ger made her task doubly hard. He offered 
no help, however: but did the Juxurious to 
the life, leaning back, with his hat off, and 
dabbling his hands in the way that most im- 
pedes the progress of a boat. 

Pride kept Anna silent till her face was 
scarlet, her palms blistered, and her breath 
most gone, Then, and not till then, did 
she condescend to say, with a gasp, poorly 
concealed by an amiable smile: 

‘**Do you care to row? I ought to haye 
asked you before,” 

“f'm very comfortable, thank you,” an- 
swered Frank. Then, as an expression of 
despair flitted over poor Anna’s face, he 
added, bluntly: “I’m getting desperately 
hungry, so I don’t care if I do shorten the 
voyage a bit.” 

With asigh of relief, she rose to change 
seats, and, expecting him to help her, she 
involuntarily put out her hands, as she 

_ passed. But Frank was busy turning back 
his cuffs, and never-stirred a finger; so that 
she would have lost her balance amd_gone 
overboard if she had not caught his arm. 

‘What's the matter, skipper?” he asked, 
standing the sudden grip as steadily as a 
mast. 3 

“Why didn’t you help me? You have no 
more manners than a turtle!” cried Anna, 
dropping into the seat with the frown of a 
spoiled beauty, accustomed to be gallantly 
served and supported at every step. 

Frank only added to his offense by laugh- 
ing, as he said, carelessly : 

“You seemed so independent, I didn’t 
like to interfere.” 

‘* So, if Ll had gone overboard, you would 
not have fished me out, unless I asked you 
to do it, I suppose ?” 

‘* In that case, I'm afraid I shouldn’t have 
waited for orders. We can’t spare you to the 
mermen yet.” 

Something in the look he gave her ap 
peased Anna’s resentment; and she sat 
silently admiring the strong, swift strokes 
that sent the ‘Gull’ skimming over the 
water, 








“Not too late for breakfast, after all,” 
she said, graciously, as they reached the 
wharf, where several early strollers stood 
watching their approach. 

“* Poor little skipper! You look as if you 
needed it,” answered Frank. But he let her 
get out alone, to the horror of Messrs, 
Barlow, King & Co.; and, while she fastened 
the boat, Frank stood settling his hatband, 
with the most exasperating unconsciousness 


-of his duty. 


‘* What are you going to do with yourself 
this morning?” she asked, as she walked up 
the rocky path, with no arm to Jean upon. 

‘*Fish. Will you come along?” 

‘No, thank you. One gets so burnt. I 
shall go to my hammock under the pine,” 
was the graciously suggestive reply of the 
lady who liked a slave to fan or swing her 
and seldom lacked several to choose from. 

‘*See you at dinner, then. My room is in 
the Cottage. So by-by for thepresent.”” And, 
with a nod, Frank strolled away, leaving the 
lovely Miss West to mount the steps and 
cross the hall unescorted, . 

“The dear fellow’s manners need polish. 
I must take himin hand, ] see, And yet he 
is very nice, in spite of his brusque ways,” 
thought Anna, indulgently. And more than 
once that morning she recalled his bluff 
“Hullo, Anna!” as she swung languidly in 
her hammock, with a devoted being softly 
reading Tennyson to her inattentive ears, 

At dinner she appeared in unusual spirits, 
and kept her end of the table in a ripple of 
merriment by her witty and satirical sallies, 
privately hoping that her opposite neighbor 
would discoyer that she could talk well 
when she chose todoso. But Frank was 
deep in politics, discussing some new 
measure with such earnestness and elo- 
quence that Anna, pausing to listen for 
a moment, forgot her lively gossip in one 
of the great questions of the hour. 

She was listening with silent interest, 
when Frank suddenly appealed to her to 
confirm some statement he had just made; 
and she was jgnominiously obliged to con- 
fess she knew too little about the matter to 
give any opinion. No compliment ever 
paid her was more flattering than his way 
of turning to her now and then, as if in- 
cluding her in the discussion as a matter of 
course; and never had she regretted any- 
thing more keenly than she did her igno- 
rance on a subject that every man and wo- 
man should understand and espouse. 

She did her best to look intelligent; racked 
her brain to remember facts which she had 
heard discussed for weeks, without paying 
any attention to them; and, thanks to her 
quick wit and womanly sympathy, she 
managed to hold her own, saying little but 
looking much. E 

The instant dinner was over, she sent a 
servant to the reading-room for a file of late 
papers, and, retiring to a secluded corner, 
read up with a diligence that not only left 
her with clearer ideas on one subject, but 
also a sense of despair at her own defi- 
ciencies in the knowledge of many others. 

‘*T really must have a course of solid 
reading. I do believe that is what J need; 
and I'll ask Frank whereto begin, He al- 
ways was an intelligent boy; but I was sur- 
prised to hear how well he talked, I was 
actually proud of him. I wonder where he 
is, bythe way, Clara wants to be intro- 
duced, and 1 want to see how he strikes 
her.” 

Leaving her hiding-place, Anna walked 
forth in search of her friends, looking un- 
usually bright and beautiful, for her secret 
studies had waked her up and lent her face 
the higher charm it needed. Clara appeared 
first. The new-comer had already been pre- 
sented to her, and she professed herself 
‘‘ perfectly fascinated.” ‘‘ Such a personable 
man! Qui tinguished, you know, and so 
elegant in manners! Devoted, graceful, 
and altogether charming.” 

‘You like his manners, do you?” and 
Anna smiled at Clara’s enthusiasm. 

‘*Of course, Ido; for they have all. the 
polish of foreign travel, with the indescriba- 
ble something which 4 really fine character 
lends to every little act and word.” 

‘‘Frank has never been abroad, and if I 


judged his character by his manners I should }. 


say he was rather a rough customer,” said 
Anna, finding fault because Clara praised. 

** You are so fastidicus nothing ever suits 
you, dear. I didn’t expect to like this old 
friend of yours. But I frankly confess Pdo 





immensely ; so, if you are tired of him, I'll 
take him off your hands.” 

‘*Thank you, love. You are welcome to 
poor Frank, if you can win him. Men are 
apt to be more loyal to friendship than wo- 
men; and I rather fancy, from what I saw 
this morning, that he is in no haste to 
ehange old friends for new.” 

Anna spoke sweetly, but at heart was ill 
pleased with Clara’s admiration of her pri- 
vate property, as she considered ‘‘ poor 
Frank,” and’ inwardly resolved-to have no 
poaching on her preserves. 

Just then the gentleman in question came 
up, saying to Anna, in his abrupt way: 

“Every one is going to ride, so I cannot 
get the best horses; but I’ve secured two, 
and now I want a companion. Will you 
come for a good old-time gallop ?” 

Anna thought of her blistered bands, and 
hesitated, till a look at Clara’s hopeful face 
decided her to accept. She did so, and rode 
like an Amazon for several hours, in spite of 
heat, dust, and a hard-mouthed horse, who 
nearly pulled her arms out of the sockets. 

She hoped to find a chance to consult 
Frank about her course of useful reading; 
but he seemed intent on the “old-time 
gallop,” and she kept’up gallantly till the 
ride was over, when she retired to herroom, 
quite exhausted, but protesting with heroic 
smiles that she had bad a delightful time. 

She did not appear at tea; but later in the 
evening, when an informal dance was well 
under way, she sailed in on the arm of a dis- 
tinguished old gentleman, ‘‘ evidently pre- 
pared to slay her thousands,” as young 
Barlow said, observing the unusual brilliancy 
of her eyes and the elaborate toilette she had 
made. 

‘*She means mischief to-night. Whois to 
be the victim, I wonder,” said another man, 
putting up his glass for a survey of the 
charmer. 

‘* Not the party who came last evening. 
He is only an old friend,” she says. 

‘*He might be her brother or her hus- 
band, judging by the cavalier way in which 
he treats her. I could have punched his 
head this morning, when he let her pull up 
that boat alone,” cried a youthful adorer, 
glaring irefully at the delinquent, lounging 
in a distant doorway. 

“Tf she said he was an old friend, you may 
be sure he is an accepted lover. The dear 
creatures all fibin these matters;so I’ll lay 
wagers to an enormous amount that all this 
splendor is for the lord and master, not for 
our destruction,” answered Barlow, who was 
wise in the ways of women and wary as a 
moth should be who had burnt his wings 
more than once at the same candle. 

Clara happened to overhear these pleasing 
remarks, and five minutes after they were 
uttered she breathed them. tenderly into 
Anna’s ear. A scornful smile was all the 
answer she received; but the beauty was 
both pleased and annoyed, and awaited with 
redoubled interest the approach of the old 
friend, who was regarded in the light of a 
successful lover. But he seemed in no haste 
to claim his privileges, and dance after dance 
went by, while he sat talking with the old 
general or absently watching the human 
teetotums that spun about before him. 

‘‘T can’t stand this another moment !” 
said Anna, to herself, at last, and beckoned 
the recreant knight to approach, with a 
commanding gesture. 

* Why don’t you dance, sir ?” 

**T’ve forgotten how, ma’am,” 

‘* After all the pains I took with you when 
we had lessons together, years ago?” 

‘* lve been too busy to attend to trifles of 
that sort,” 

fase Elegant accomplishments are not trifles, 
and no one should neglect them who cares 


-to make himself agreeable.” 


“Well, I don’t know that I do care, as a 
general thing.” 

‘* You ought to care; and, as a penance for 
that rude speech, you must dance this dance 
with me, I cannot let you forget all your 
accomplishments for the sake of business; 
so [ shall do my duty as a friend and take 
you in hand,” said Anna, severely, 

‘You are yery kind; but is it worth the 
trouble ?” 

‘‘Now, Frank, don’t be provoking and 
uigrateful. You know you like to give 
pleasure, to be cared for, and to do credit to 
your friends ; so just rub up your manners a 
bit; and be as well-bred as you are sensible 
and brave and good.” 





“Thank you, I'll try, 

honor, Miss West ?” €h me - oo the 
fore her, with a smile on his tips mi be. 
pleased and puzzled Anna. ; both 

They danced the dance, and 
quitted himself respectably, ba ee 
into his objectionable ways as soon as th 
trial ended ; for the first thing he 5 ail, Wi e 
a sigh of relief, was: With 

“Come out and talk; for upon 
can’t stand'this oven any longer.” 

Anna obediently followed, and, 
herself in a breezy corner, waited to be 
entertained. But Frank seemed to have 
forgotten that pleasing duty; for, perchin 
himself on the wide baluster of — 

Ster of the Pla. 
he not only proceeded to light a gj 
without even saying ‘‘By your lea 
coolly offered her one also, 

‘‘ How dare you!” she said, much offend. 
ed at this proceeding. “Tam not one of the 
fast girls who do such things, and [ dislike 
it exceedingly.” 

‘* You used to smoke sweet-fern in com. 
cob pipes, you remember; and these are not 
much stronger,” he said, placidly restoring 
the rejected offering to his pocket, 

“I did many’ foolish things then which hat 
desire to forget now.” 

‘* And some very sweet and sensible ones, 
also. Ah! well; it can’t be helped, I sup. 
pose.” 

Anna sat silent a moment, wonderinr 
what he meant; and when she looked up 
she found him pensively staring at her, 
through a fragrant cloud of smoke. 

‘‘ What is it?” she asked, for his eyes 
seemed seeking something. ; 

‘*T was trying to see some trace of the lit 
tle Anna I used to know. I thought rg_ 
found her again this morning in the gir 
in the round bat; but I don’t find he 
any where to-night.” 

“ Indeed, Frank, I’m not so much changej 
as I seem. At least, to you L am the same,as 
far as I can be. Do_ believe it, and be 
friends, for I want one very ‘cried 
Anna, forgetting everything but he desite’ 
to re-establish herself in his good gpiaion. 
As she spoke, she turned her face: 
light and half extended her haitd, as if} 
claim and hol the old regard t 
about to be withdrawn from her, © ey 

Frank bent a little and scannél the 1 

turned face with a keen glance. Itf te 
in the moonlight and the lips trembled like; 
an anxious child’s; but the eyes met bis with, 
a look both proud and wistful, candid and 
sweet—a look few saw in those lovely eyes, 
or, once seeing, ever forgot. Frank gave a 
little nod, as if satisfied, and said, with thi 
perplexing smile of his: 

‘“Most people would see only the beauti- 
ful Miss West, in a remarkably pretty gown; 
but I think I catch a glimpse of little Aum, 
and I am very glad of it, You wauta 
friend? Very good. I'll do my best for you, 
but you must take me as I am, thorns aud 
all.” 4 

“JT will, and not mind if they wound 
sometimes, [ve had roses till I’m tired of 
them, in spite of their sweetness.” 

As he spoke, Frank had taken the hand 
she offered, and, having gravely shaken It, 
held the “white wonder’ for an instant, 
glancing from the little blisters on the deli- 
cate palm to the rings that shone on several 
fingers. 

“Are you reading my fortune?” asked 
Anna, wondering if he was going to be sen: 
timental and kiss it. 

“ After a fashion; for I am looking tose 
if there is a suspicious diamond anywhere 
about, Isn’t it time there was one?” . 

“That is not a question for you to ask. 
And Avna caught away her hand, as if one 
of the thorns he spoke of had suddenly 
pricked. 4 

“Why not? Wealways used to tell eac 
other everything; and, if we are to g0 on 10 
the old friendly way, we must be confiden- 
tial and comfortable, you know.” " 

“You can begin yourself then, and I 
see how I like it,” said Anna, af 
and interested, in spite of her og 
scruples about the new arrangement, 

aE will, with all my heart. To ow? the 
truth, ’'ve been longing to tell you "les 
thing; but I wasn’t sure that you'd ro 
any interest in it,” began Frank, eating T0°* 
leaves with interesting embarrassment , 

“I can imagine what it is,” said pie 
quickly, while ber heart began to fla ; 
curiously, for these confidences were becom 
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ing exciting. 
and are dying 


ou are. 
“er yank Ihave. But I’m not happy yet. 


Tm desperately anxious, for T cannot oagumaaaad 
whether it is a wise or foolish choice. 

« Who is it?” 

“Never mind the name. T haven't 
spoken yet, and perhaps never shall; so I 
may as well keep that to myself—for the 

: t least.” 

ne what you like, then, and I will 
ask no more questions,” said Anna, coldly ; 
for this masculine discretion annoyed her. 

“ Well, you see, this dear girl is pretty, 
rich, accomplished, and admired. A little 
spoilt, in fact; but very captivating, in spite 
of it. Now, the doubt in my mind is wheth- 
er it is wise to woo a wife of this sort; for I 
know I shall want a companion in all 
things, not only a pretty swectheart or a 

eful mistress for my house.” 

“J should say it was not wise,” began 
Anna, decidedly; then hastened to add, 


‘*You have found your fate, 
to let everybody know how 


ietly: ‘‘But perhaps you only see } 
Fs ery gives me hope that I may have been 


ope side of this girl’s character. She may 
pave much strength and sweetness hidden 
away under her gay manner, waiting to be 
ealled out when the rigat mate comes.” 

“JT often think so myself and Jong to learn 
if 1 am the man; but some frivolous act, 
thoughtless word, or fashionable folly on 

her part dampens my ardor, and makes me 
feel as if I had better go elsewhere before it 
is too late.” 

“You are not madly in love, then?” 

“Not yet; but Ishould be if I saw much 
of her, for when I do I rather lose my head, 
and am tempted to fall upon my knees, re- 
gardless of time, place, and consequences.” 

Frank spoke with sudden love and longing 
in his voice, and stretched out his arms so 
suggestively that Anna started. But he con- 
tented himself with gathering a rose from 
the clusters that hung all about, and Anna 
slapped an imaginary mosquito as energet- 
ically as if it had been the unknown lady, 
for whom she felt a sudden and inexplicable 
dislike. 

“$0 you think I’d better not say to my 
love, likethe mad gentleman to Mrs. Nickle- 
by, ‘Be mine, be mine’ ?” was Frank’s next 
question, as he sat with his nose luxuriously 
buried in the fragrant heart of the rose. 

“Decidedly not. I’m sure, from the way 
you speak of her, that she is not worthy of 
you; and your passion cannot be very deep 
if you can quote Dickens’s nonsense at such 
a moment,” said Anna, more cheerfully. 

‘STt grows rapidly, I find; and I give you 
my word, if I should pass a week in the soci- 
¢ty of that lovely butterfly it would be all 
over with me by Saturday night.” 

“Then don’t do it.” 

“Ab! but I want to desperately. Do say 
that I may, just fora last nibble at tempta- 
tion, before I take your advice and go back 
to my bachelor life again,” he prayed, be- 
seechingly. 

‘Don’t go back, love somebody else, and 
be happy. There are plenty of superior 
women in the world who would be just the 
thing for you. Iam sure you are going to 
bea man of mark, and you must have a good 
wife—not a silly little creature, who will be 
® clog upon you all your life. Sodo take my 
advice, and let me help you, if I can.” 

Anna spoke earnestly, and her face quite 
shone with friendly zeal; while her eyes 
were full of unspoken admiration and regard 
for this friend, who seemed tottering on the 

verge of @ precipice. She expected a serious 
teply—thanks, at least, for her interest; and 
great was her surprise to see Frank lean 
back against the vine-wreathed pillar behind 
him and Jaugh till a shower of rose-leaves 
came fluttering down on both their heads. 

7 u don’t see any cause for such unseemly 
merriment,” was -her dignified reproof of 
this new impropriety. 

“I beg your pardon. TI really couldn’t 
help it, for the comical contrast between 
your sage counsels and your blooming face 
upset me. Your manner was quite mater- 
nal and most impressive, till I looked at 
you in your French finery, and then it was 
all up with me,” said Frank, penitently, 
though his eyes still danced with mirth. 

The compliment appeased Anna's anger; 
and, folding her round white arms on the 
railing in front of her, she looked up at 
him with a laugh as blithe as his own. 

“I dare say I was absurdly sober and im- 
portant; but you see it isso long since I haye 


had a really serious thought in my head or 
felt a really sincere interest in any one’s af- 
fairs but my own that I overdid the mat- 
ter. If you don’t care for my advice, I'll 
take it all back ; and you can go and marry 
your butterfly as soon as you like.” 
“I rather think I shall,” said Frank, 
slowly. ‘‘ For I fancy she has got a hidden 
self, as*you suggested, and I’d rather like to 
find it out. One judges people so much by 
externals that itis not fair. Now, you, for 
instance, if you won’t mind my saying it, 
don’t show half your good points; and a 
casual observer would consider you merely 
a fashionable woman—lovely, but shallow. 

‘“‘As you did the last time we met,” put 
in Anna, sharply. 

If she expected him to deny it, she was 


mistaken ; for he answered, with provoking 
candor: 


“Exactly. And I quite grieved about it; 
for I used tobe very fond of my little play- 
mate and thought ske’d make a fine woman. 
I'm glad I’ve seen you again ; for I find I was 
unjust in my first judgment, and this discov- 


mistaken in the same way about my — well, 
we'll say sweetheart. It’s a pretty old word 
and I like it.” 

‘Hf he only would forget that creature a 
minute and talk abeut something more in- 
teresting!” sighed Anna to herself. But 
she answered, meekly enough: “I knew 
you were disappointed in me, and I did not 
wonder ; for I am not good for much, thanks 
to my foolish education and the life I have 
led these last few years. ButI do sincerely 
wish to be more of a woman, only I have no 


one to tell me how. Everybody flatters 
me and”— 


‘*1 don’t!” cried Frank, promptly. 

‘“That’s true.” And Anna could not help 
laughing in the middle of her confessions at 
the tone of virtuous satisfaction with which 
he repelled the accusation. ‘‘ No,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ you are honest enough for any 
one; and [like it, though it startles me now 
and then, it is so new.” 

“T hope I’m not disrespectful,” said 
Frank, busily removing the thorns from the 
stem of his flower. 

“Oh! no. Not that, exactly. But you 
treat me very much as if I was a sister or a 
— masculine friend.” Anna meant to quote 
the expression Clara had reported; but 
somehow the word “ wife” was hard to utter, 
and she finished the sentence differently. 

‘* And you don’t like it?” asked Frank, 
lifting the rose to hide the mischievous 
smile that lurked about his mouth. 

‘Yes, I do—infinitely better than the sen- 
timental homage other men pay me or the 
hackneyed rubbish they talk. It does me 
good to be a little neglected; and I don’t 
mind it from you, because you more than 
atone for it by talking tq me as if I could 
understand a man’s mind and had one of 
my own.” 

“Then you don’t quite detest me for my 
rough ways and egotistica] confidences?” 
asked Frank, as if suddenly smitten with 
remorse for the small sins of the day. 

“No, I rather fancy it, for it seems like 
old times, when you and I played together. 
Only then I could help you in many ways, as 
you helped me; but now I don’t seem to 
know anything and can be of no use to you 
or any one else. I should like to be; and I 
think, if you would kindly tell me what 
books to read, what people to know, and 
what faculties to cultivate, I might become 
something besides ‘a fashionable woman, 
lovely but shallow.’ ” 

There was a little quiver of emotion in An- 
na’s voice as she uttered the last words that 
did not escape her companion’s quick ear. 
But he only smiled a look of heartfelt satis- 
faction to the rose, and answered, soberly : 

‘* Now that is a capital idea, and I'll do it 
with pleasure. I have often wondered how 
you bright girls cou/d be contented with such 
an empty sort of life. We fellows are just 
as foolish for a time, I know—far worse 
in the crops of wild oats we sow; but we 
have to pull up and go to work, and that 
makes men of us. Marriage ought to do 
that for women, I suppose; but it doesn’t 
seem to nowadays, and I do pity you poor 
little things from the bottom of my heart.” 

‘*1’m ready now to ‘pull up and go to 
work.’ Show me how, Frank, and I'll 
change your pity into respect,” said Anna, 
casting off her Jace shawl, as if preparing for 
immediate action, for his tone of masculine 
superiority rather nettled her. 





“Come, Ill make a bargain with you. 
F'll give you something strong and solid to 
brace up your mind, and in return you shall 
polish my manners, see to my morals, and 
keep my heart from wasting itself on false 
idols. Shall we do this for one another, 
Anna?” 

‘*Yes, Frank,” she answered, heartily, 
Then, as Clara was seen approaching, she 
added, playfully : ‘‘ All this is sud rosa, you 
understand.” 

He handed her the flower without a word, 
as if the emblem of silence was the best gage 
he could offer. Many flowers had been pre- 
sented to the beauty ; but none were kept so 
long and carefully as the thornless rose her 
old friend gave her, with a cordial smile that 
warmed her heart. 

A great deal can happen in a week, and 
the seven days that followed that moonlight 
tete-d-tete seemed to Anna the fullest and 
the happiest she hadever known. She had 
never worked so hard in her life; for her 
new tutor gave her plenty to do, and she 
studied in secret to supply sundry deficien- 
cies which she was too proud to confess, 
No more novels now; no more sentimental 
poetry, lounging in a hammock. She sat 
erect upon a hard rock and read Buckle, 
Mill, and Social Science Reports with a dili- 
gence that appalled the banished dawdlers 
who usually helped her kill time. There 
was early boating, vigorous horse exercise, 
and tramps over hill and dale, from which 
she returned dusty, brown, and tired, but as 
happy asif she had discovered something 
fairer and grander than ruddy seaweed or 
the ocean in its changeful moods. There 
were afternoon concerts in the breezy draw- 
ing-rooms, when others were enjoying siestas, 
and Anna sang to her one listener as she 
had never sung before. But best of all 
were the moonlight séances among the roses; 
for there they interchanged interesting con- 
fidences and hovered about those dangerous 
but delightful topics that need the magic of 
a midsummer night tq make the charm 
quite perfect. 

Anna intended tq da her part honorably ; 
but soon forgot to correct her pupil’s man- 
ners, she was so busy taking care of his 
heart. She presently discovered that he 
treated other women in the usual way; and 
at first it annoyed her that she wag the only 
one whom he allowed to pick up her own 
fan, walk without an arm, row, ride, and 
take care of herself as if she was a man. 
But she also discovered that she was the 
only woman to whom he talked as to an 
equal, in whom he seemed to find sympathy, 
inspiration, and help, and for whom he 
frankly showed not admiration alone, but 
respect, confidence, and affection. 

This made the loss of a little surface 
courtesy too trifling for complaint or re- 
proof; this stimulated and delighted her ; 
and, in striving to deserye and secure it, she 
forgot everything else, prouder ta be one 
man’s true friend than the idol of a dozen 
lovers. 

What the effect of this new league was 
upon the other party was less evident; for, 
being of the undemonstrative sex, he kept 
his observations, discoveries, and satisfac- 
tion tq himself, with no sign of especial 
interest, except now and then a rapturous 
allusion to his sweetheart, as if absence was 
increasing his passion. 

Anna tried to quench his ardor, feeling 
sure, she said, that it was a mistake to lavish 
so much love upon a person who was so 
entirely unworthy of it. But Frank seemed 
blind on this ane point; and Anna suffered 
many @ pang as day after day showed her 
some new virtue, grace, or talent in this per- 
verse man, who seemed bent on throwing 
his valuable self away, She endeavored to 
forget it, avoided the subject as much as 
possible, and ignored the existence of this 
inconvenient being entirely, But as the 
week drew to an end a secret trouble looked 
out at her eyes, a secret unrest possessed 
her, and every moment geemed to grow 
more precious as it passed, each full of a 
bitter sweet delight never known before. 

‘*T must be off to-morrow,” said Frank, on 
the Saturday evening, as they strolled togeth- 
er on the beach, while the sun set gloriously 
and the great waves broke musieally on the 
sands. 

‘Such a short holiday, after all those 
months of work!” answered Anna, looking 
away, lest he should see how wistful her 





tell-tale eyes were. 


“Imay take a longer holiday, the hap- 
piest a man can have, if somebody will go 
with me. Anna, I’ve made up my mind to 
try my fate,” he added, impetuously. 

“T have warned you; I can do no more.” 
Which was quite true, for the poor girl’s 
heart sunk at Wiis words, and for a moment 
all the golden sky was a blur before her 
eyes. 

“T won't be warned, thank you; for I’m 
quite sure now that Iloveher. Nothing like 
absence to settle that point. I’ve tried it, and 
I can’t get on without her; so I'm going to 
‘put my fortune to the touch and win or 
lose it all.’” 

“If you truly love her, I hope you will 
win, and find her the wife you deserve. But 
think well before you put your happiness 
into any woman’s hands,” said Anna, brave- 
ly trying to forget herself. 

“Bless you! I’ve hardly thought of any- 
thing else this week! I’ve enjoyed myself, 
though; and am yery grateful to you for 
making my visit so pleasant,” Frank added, 
warmly. 

* Have I? I’m so glad!’ said Anna, as 
simply as a pleased child; for real love had 
banished all her small coquetries, vanities, 
and affectations, as sunshine absorbs the 
mists that hide a lovely landscape, 

“Indeed, you have. All the teaching 
has not been on my side, I assure you; and 
I'm not too proud to own my obligation to 
a woman. We lonely fellows, who have 
neither mother, sister, ‘nor wife, need some 
gentle soul to keep us from getting selfish, 
hard, and worldly; and few are so fortunate 
as I in having a friend like little Anna.” 

“Oh! Frank, what have I done for you? 
I haven't dared to teach one so much wiser 
and stronger than myself. I’ve only wanted 
to, and grieyed because I was so ignorant, 
so weak, and silly,” cried Anna, glowing 
beautifully with surprise and pleasure at this 
unexpected revelation, 

“Your humility blinded you; yet your 
unconsciousness was half the charm. I'll 
tell you what you did, dear. A man’s 
moral sense gets blunted knocking about this 
rough-and-tumble world, where the favorite 
maxim is ‘Every mah for himself and the 
Devi] take the hindmost.’ It is so with me; 
and in many of qur conversations on various 
subjects, while I seemed to be teaching you, 
your innocent integrity was rebuking my 
worldly wisdom, your subtle instincts were 
pointing out the right which is above all] 
policy, your womanly charity softening my 
hard judgments, and your simple faith in 
the good, the beautiful, the truly brave was 
waking up the high and happy beliefs that 
Jay not dead but sleeping in my soul. All 
this you did for me, Anna, and even more; 
for, in showing me the hidden side of your 
nature, I found it so sweet and deep and 
worshipful that it restores my faith in 
womankind and shows me all the lovely 
possibilities that lie folded up under the 
frivolous exterior of even a fashionable 
woman.” 

Anna’s heart was so full she could not 
speak for a moment; then like a dash of cold 
water came the thought: ‘‘ And all this 
that I haye done has only put him further 
from me, since it has given him courage to 
love and trust that woman.” She tried to 
show only pleasure at his praise; but for 
the life of her she could not keep a tone of 
bitterness out of her voice as she answered, 
gratefully : 

‘You are too kind, Frank. I can hardly 
believe that I have so many virtues; but if 
I have, and they, like yours, have been 
asleep, remember you helped wake them 
up, and so you owe menothing. Keep your 
sweet speeches for the lady you go to woo. [ 
am contented with honest words that do 
not flatter.” 

“*You shall have them,” and a quick 
smile passed over Frank’s face, as if he 
knew what thorn pricked her just then, and 
wag not ill pleased at the discovery. “ Only, 
if I lose my sweetheart, I may be sure that 
my old friend won’t desert me?” he asked, 
with a sincere anxiety that was a balm to 
Anna’s sore heart. 

She did not speak, but offered him her 
hand with a look which said much. He 
took it as silently, and, holding it in a firm, 


warm grasp, led her up to acleft in the 


rocks, where they often sat to watch the 
great breakers thunder in. As she took her 
seat, he folded his plaid about her so tender- 





ly that it felt like a friendly arm shielding 
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her from the fresh gale that blew up from 
the sea. Jt was av unusual attention on his 
part, and coming just then it affected her so 
curiously that, when he lounged down be- 
side her, she felt a strong desire to lay her 
head on his shoulder and out : 

“Don’t go and leave mp! No one loves 
you half as well as I or needs you half so 
much !” 

Of course, she did nothing of the sort; 
but began to sing, as she covertly whisked 
away arebellious tear. Frank soon inter- 
rupted her music, however, by a heavy sigh ; 
and followed up that demonstration with 
the tragical announcement: 

‘Anna, I’ve got something awful to tell 
you.” 

“ What is it?” she asked, with the resig- 
nation of one who has already heard the 
worst, 

“Tt is so bad that I can’t look you in the 
face while I tellit. Listen calmly till Iam 
done, and then pitch me overboard if you 
like, for I deserve it,” was his cheerful be- 
ginning. 

‘*Go on.” And Anna prepared herself to 
receive some tremendous shock with mascu- 
line firmness. 

Frank pulled his hat over his eyes, and, 
looking away from her, said, rapidly, with 
an odd sound in his voice: 

“The night {came I was putin a room 
opening on the back piazza; and, lying 
there to rest and cool after my journey, I 
heard two ladies talking. I knocked my 
boots about to let them know I was near; 
but they took no notice, so I listened. Most 
women’s gabble would have sent me to 
sleep in five minutes; but this was rather 
original, and interested me, especially when 
I found by the names mentioned that I 
knew one of the parties. I've been trying 
your experiment all the week. Anna, how 
do you like it?” ~ 

She did not answer for a moment, being 
absorbed in swift retrospection. Then she 
colored to her hat-brim, louked angry, burt, 
amused, gratified, and ashamed, all in a 
minute, and said, slowly, ss she met his 
laug hing eyes: 

“Better than I thought I should.” 

“That's good! Then you forgive me for 
my eaves-dropping, my rudeness, and man- 
ifold iniquities? It was abominable; but I 
could not resist the temptation of testing 
your sincerity. It was greatfun; but I’m 
not sure that I shall not get the worst of it, 
after all,” said Frank, sobering suddenly. 


‘*You have played so many jokes upon 
me in old times that I don’t find it hard to 
forgive this one; though I think it rather 
base in you to deceive me so. Still, as I 
have enjoyed and got’a good deal out of it, 
I don’t complain, and won’t send you over- 
board yet,” said Anna, generously, 

‘You always were a forgiving MNittle 
angel.” And Frank settled the plaid again 
more tenderly than before. 

‘It was this, then, that made you so 
brusque to me alone, so odd and careless ? 
I could not understand it and it hurt me 
at first; but I thought it was because we 
had been children together and soon for- 
got it, you were so kind and confidential, 
so helpful and straightforward. It was 
‘great fun, for I always knew you meant 
what you said, and that was an un- 
speakable comfort to me in this world of 
flattery and falsehood. Yes, you may 
laugh at me, Frank, and leave me to my- 
self again. I can bear it, for I’ve proved 
that my whim was a possibility. 1 see my 
way now, and can go on alone to a truer, 
happier life than that in which you found 
me.” 

She spoke out bravely now, and looked 
above the level sands and beyond the rest- 
fess sea, as if she had found something 
worth living for and did not fear the future, 
Frank watched her an instant, for her face 
had never worn so noble an expression. be- 
fore. Sorrow as well as strength had come 
into the lovely features, and pain as well as 
patience touched them with new beauty. 
His own face changed as he looked, as if he 
let loose. some. deep .and _ tender. senti- 
ment, long held in check, now ready to rise 
and claim its own. 

“Anna,” be said, penitently, ‘I’ve got 
one other terrible confession to make, and’ 
then my conscience will be clear. 1 want 
to tell you who my sweetheart is. Here’s 
her picture. Will you look at it?” 

She gave @ little shiver, turned steadily, 





and looked where he pointed. But all she 
saw was herown astonished face reflected 
in the shallow pool behind them. One 
glance at Frank made any explanation need- 
less; indeed, there was no time for her to 
speak before something closer than the plaid 
enfolded her, something warmer than tears 
touched her cheek, and a voice sweeter to 
her than wind or wave whispered tenderly 
in her ear: ; 

‘* All this week I have been studying and 
enjoying far more than you; for I have 
read @ woman’s heart and learned to trust 
and honor what I have loved ever since I 
was a boy. Absence proved this to me; 
sof came to iook for little Anna, and 
found her better and dearer than ever. May 
Task her to keep on teaching me? Will 
she share my work as well as holiday and 
be the truest friend a man can have ?” 

And Anna straightway answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 





NATIVE LAND. 


BY J. BOYLE O’ REILLY. 








It chanced to me upon a time to sail 
Across the Southern ocean, to and fro; 
And, landing at fair isles, by stream and vale 
Of sensuous blessing did we ofttimes go. 
And months of dreamy joys, like joys in sleep, 
Or like a clear, calm stream o’er mossy stone, 
Unnoted, passed our hearts with voiceless sweep 
And left us yearning still for lands unknown. 


And when we found one, for ’tis soon to find 
In thousand-isled Cathay another isle, 
For one short noon its pleasures filled the mind, 
And then again we yearned and ceased to 
smile. 
And so it was from isle to isle we passed, 
Like wanton bees or boys on flowers or lips ; 
And when that all was tasted, then at last 
We thirsted gore for draughts instead of sips. 


I learned from this there is no Southern land 
Can fill with love the hearts of Northern men. 
Sick minds need change ; but when in health 
‘they stand ’ 
*Neath, foreign skies their love flies home 
again. 
And so with me it was: the yearning turned 
From laden airs of cinnamon away, 
And stretched far westward, while the full heart 
burned 
With love for Ireland, looking on Cathay ! 


My own dear love, all dearer for thy grief ! 
My land that hath no peer in all the sea 
For verdure, vale or river, flower or leaf— 
If first to no man else, thou’rt first to me. 
New loves may come with duties ; but the first 
Is deepest yet—the mother’s breath and 
smiles. 
Like that dear face and breast where I was 
nursed 
Is my poor land—the Niobe of isles, 





CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION. 


BY THE REV, THOMAS K. BEECHER. 





Is confession a means of grace? Would 
it or would it not be a help to an average 
man to confess his sins in the bearing of a 
fellow-man whom he has reason to honor, 
and to take counsel from him as to the or- 
dering of conduct and the culture of con- 
science toward God? 

I listen occasionally to the conversation 
that goes on between a physician and his 
patient—the questions, the answers, and the 
advice? Can a physician serve his fellow- 
man if debarred from all inquiry into the 
habits of his patient? Does not intelligent 
treatment stand upon truthful confession ? 

Why should pbysicians be praised for 
their close questioning of their patients, 
while. preachers, pastors, and priests are 
sometimes hooted at as impertinent med- 
dlers and Jesuits when they propose fre- 
quent and periodic confession as a means of 
grace and growth? Why should a phy- 
sician be trusted and a pastor not be? 

Tn all lands we have teachers and pupils. 
Successful teachers conduct recitations and 
examinations, by which they ascertain the 
pupil’s proficiency. Guided by these re- 
sults, the teacher administers discipline, 
rewards and reproofs, promotions and deg- 
radations. Without some such knowledge 
of the actual standing of his class-members 
no skilled teacher would consent to keep on 
teaching, lest baply he be found as one that 
beateth the air, 

What is the confessional but a recitation? 
How comes it-that all teachers may examine 
their pupils one by one as to their topics of 
study,,-may. praise them, blame them, in 
short, administer discipline! and yet a 
Christian pastor and teacher may not call 





his people one by one to reveal their thought 
or no thought toward good and God, their 
diligence or idleness in the use of sacra- 
ments and other means of grace, under 
penalty of being called a Romanizer, an 
upstart priest, a corrupter of the Gospel, 
“ guilty,” as Lord Shaftesbury swectly de- 
clares, in presence of an Exeter Mall mass 
meeting of applauding saints—“‘ guilty of a 
daring, an opep,a most foul and wicked 
attack upon the integrity of our faith.” 


Master mechanics walk through tbeir 
shops and inspect at will the stock and tools 
of all hands. They ask abruptly ,‘‘ What 
you doing?” and not always in the gen- 
tlest tones. But the wise master builders 
who work together with God for the edifi- 
cation of the saints must ask no questions, 
probe no secrets, have no knowledge of the 
thoughts and interests of men’s hearts. 

They may preach, testify, hold meetings, 
administer sacraments, keep the ceremo- 
nies agoing, but not indulge a meddlesome 
and impertinent curiosity ? 

Of what immortal meanness and dishonor 
have Christ’s servants been guilty that they 
alone should be singled out as a class of 
teachers forbidden to ask questions gnd in- 
vite confessions? I appeal to thoughtful, 
striving Christians, in earnest to attain 
purity of heart. Iask aserious yes or no 
to my initial question: Is confession a means 
of grace? 

The pious mother who lavishes an hour 
each day to keep open the channel-way for 
free talk between herself and child will 
hold her child to health, honor, and long 
life. Such a mother will have many a time 
of auricular confession, pennance, and ab- 
solution. 

Can there not be, should there not be 
something motherly between pastor and 
people ? 

It may be fairly doubted that professional 
confessors can be educated and qualified as 
priests or pastors at Andover or Princeton, 
Maynooth or Rome. Official confessors may 
be a mischievous nuisance. 

Lord Shaftesbury may be quite right in 
opposing a formal recognition of an order 
of “confessors” in the Church of England; 
but he is wrong in opposing that which 
every experienced pastor knows to be most 
salutary—the encouragement of confession 
in our churches. 

Moreover, Jesus Christ himself has cer- 
tainly left on record certain words (about 
remitting and retaining sins, which our 
Protestant churches as a general rule disre- 
gard) having nothing in their doctrine or 
practice that answers to them. 

The Apostle James also bids us confess 
our sins one to another and pray one for an- 
other. He has something to say also as to 
praying for the sick and oiling them by the 
hands of the elders of the Church. Grant 
that the Roman Catholics are quite wrong 
in founding their sacraments of confession 
and extreme unction upon these Scriptures, 
yet Protestants ought to found something 
on them. We ought to have some sort of 
confession, absolution, and unction—some- 
thisg or otber to show in token that we 
hear and esteem the holy apostle and Jesus 
Christ himself! 

The fact is that in the culture of the 
moral and religious faculties manmeeds the 
help of wise and trusted teachers more than 
in any other department, 

I plead not for authority and government 
—one man controlling another; but for cul- 
ture of the moral and religious faculties. 
Authority may be denied ; freedom, absolute 
freedom of conscience may be asserted; all 
the greater is the instant need of wise and 
trusted teachers to educate the potential con- 
science, 

A mere boy can carry an official chronom- 
eter along a railway line and give official 
time to all comers. But no mere boy can 
take the five hundred watches and regulate 
them so that each will keep time for itself 
and agree with all the others and with the 
standard. Cheap ecclesiastics may patrol a 
church and bring to pass a dead conformity; 
but no cheap, perfunctory official of church 
or state can stimulate and train a conscience 
toward God, and enthrone it in men, one by 
one, till that, calling no man master, they be- 
come free doers of righteousness and follow- 
ers of God. 

Confession to a routine ecclesiastic degen- 
erates into mere espionage and police drill. 
But, on the other hand, confession to a 
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prc en Ap teacher is a reasonable 
»enabling him to counsel Wisely 

what next step of pious endeayor the discip] 
will find of use. 

A truly competent father-confesso 
use not alone to quicken men’s cons 
and provoke penitence, but in MANY cages 
also to defend men against sclf-condemna. 
tions and despair. He who undertakes to be 
just with God, guided by and obeying hig 
awakened conscience, has a deathsome 
task before him. That which was ordained 
unto life he will find to work death in hin, 
Thousands of theincurably insane have come 
to their sad estate conscience guided, The 
needed fatherly, motherly Coutessors, Christ. 
like pastors, to speak thenecded word of com. 
fort and hope: Thy sins are forgiven thee, 

On the other hand, many a hearty ang 
busy man, meaning no ill whatever, lives 
along as thoughtless as any colt as to Tat: 
ters of right and duty toward God and; 

If it were the habit of such a man t© go to 
some revered and trusted man of God once 
in two months and unbosom himself’ tm 
fully, can any sane man doubt that }e 
would receive a benefit ? 

Are not two better than one? Have we 
not all been helped to keep our good resoly. 
tions by taking partners, and agreeing one 
with another, and promising? 

Penitence for sin is usually much deep. 
ened when a fellow-man knows of it. The 
Prophet Nathan was a great help to King 
David toward ascertaining that bis adultery 
was asin against God. ‘ Against Thee and 
Thee only have I sinned.” 

Woe unto him that is alone when he falleth 
into grievous wickedness. If he be of ten- 
der conscience, he will be goaded to self-cop- 
tempt and despair. If he be of tougher 
make, he will feebly repent, say over one 
prayer toward his God, and quiet himself 
with a good resolution, and fall asleep, to 
awaken to-morrow a little tougher and more 
insensitive. 

Four buudred clergymen of the Church 
of England have asked their bishops to re 
vive and encourage the confessional, If 4 
these clergymen are merely décclesiastical 
drill-masters and martinets, aiming at an ¢ 
increase of official power, their petition de 
serves no attention. But if, as may be'the 
case, they be earnest pastors, clearly seeing 
their people’s need, and that they are kept 
back from confession by the wretched preju- 
dice that the confessional is a popish device 
and to be abhorred by all Englishmen, then 
these pastors have asked a very reasonable 
thing, and the bishops should make baste to 
issue letters pastoral encouraging all the 
faithful to seek and to find trustworthy 
Christian pastors and to them make confes- 
sion, and through them learn at once the 
justice and the mercy of God. For God 


T is of 
Ciences 


hath given power and commandment to hismin . 


isters to declare and pronounce to his people, 
being penitent, the absolution and remission of 
their sins. 

In the great assembly let general confes- 
sion be made and general absolution be de- 
clared. But ye who would know the full 
help that man can give his brother mat, 
come ove by one to your trusted pastor; 
confess your sins, hear his counsel, and re- 
ceive his comfort and absolution. Let him 
say to certify, you yourself being penitent, 


that your God pardoneth and absolveth you. J 


Go and sin no more. 

When children refuse to recite in our 
schools because recitation gives teachers too 
great power and genders in them intellectual 
pride ; when clients refuse to reveal their 
affairs to their lawyer, and insist that he 
shall advise them in a general way as to the 
principles of law ; when sick men resent the 
questions of the family doctor, and bid him 
display his knowledge and his drugs and 
leave them to choose a treatment—then and 
not until then can it be made to appear 
reasonable for men to distrust their pastors 
and teachers of religion, who watcli and 
care for their souls. 

And, blessed be God, in all our churches 
there are fatherly and motherly Christians 
who are called to the high office of confess- 
ors, and know it not. ‘There are trusted 
pastors and teachers who carry about witb 
them a great, deep, godly care; and there 
are childlike Christians who, without think- 
ing of it,are practicing and profiting by fre- 
quent confessions and declared absolutions. 
May their numbers increase, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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“UNBLAMED. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 





You are come too late ; but wherefore do I dare 
At all upbraid you, coming ere I die ? 

The sad audacity of my despair 
Speaks, and not I. 

tate? Soon? And umpirewise I dare to deal 
With this your hour of coming, even as 

though 

The blame were yours for all I felt and feel 
Of infinite woe ! 

You are blameless utterly! Isaw your brow 
Turn pitiful in those far, fatal days. 

You pitied, pitied only. Hear it now 
To your great praise ! 

Where many a lesser woman might have fed 
Vanity with a worthless homage, you 

Gave to the suffering suppliant, instead, 
A tear or two. 

These and no more you gave. A word, a sigh, 
Asmile, a hand-touch you were loth to give. 

You knew that hope, if you should bid it die, 
Would fight to live. 

‘And all this after agony, that delays 
Even yet and shall endure while breath en- 

dures, 

Is free (O woman, hear it to your praise) 

From fault of yours. 


I thank you that you come ; as who might greet 
The white surprise of some abrupt, rich 
flower 
That stars the barrenness wherethrough his 
feet 
Walk hour by hour. 
bless you that you come, being come to bless 
With the eyes, the lips, the strange calm grace 
of old, 
And the pure temple where one fluctuant tress 
Ripples to gold ! 





THE LATE LEWIS TAPPAN. 
BY HENRY B. STANTON. 


Ivy none of the biographical notices of 
that extraordinary man, Lewis Tappan, 
which have met my eye has special men- 
tion been made of one of his most promi- 
nent characteristics. His contemporaries 
needed no assurance that he possessed rare 
moral courage, for his devotion to anti- 
slavery principles, when it cost to advocate 
them, proved this. Indeed, if you wanted 
to draw largely upon the energies and purse 
of Mr. Tappan in support of an enterprise, 
all you need do was to first satisfy him that 
it was clearly right, and then that it was 
very unpopular. But, great as was his 
moral daring, it was overshadowed by his 
physical courage; and it is to this latter 
that I particularly refer. I doubt whether 
he knew what fear was; and am sure that, 
if he had been trained to arms, he would 
have led a column with unfaltering nerve 
intoa breach spouting fire. Had he been 
in his prime when the Rebellion broke out, 
he would have gone to the field, and doubt- 
less risen to high command. Those who 
knew Mr. Tappan in the early years of 
Abolitionism, when the leaders in that cause 
carried their lives in their hands, will re- 
member with what daring—I had almost 
said with what disdain—he breasted and 
rode out the surging mobs of that turbulent 
era. I will briefly relate two occurrences 
of the many within my own recollection 
wherein his personal courage was displayed. 
The New York State Anti-slavery Society 
was organized at Utica, in October, 1835. 

Pursuant to a call, delegates from all sec- 
tions of the state met for that purpose in one 
of the Presbyterian churches, Lewis Tappan 
being among them. It will be remembered 
that that year was more fruitful of riots to 
put down Abolitionism than any other 
during the long struggle for the overthrow 
of slavery. The demon of negrophobia 
seemed to enter into the pro-slavery herd all 
over the country on the slightest provocation. 
Previous to the Utica meeting it had been 
bruited all abroad that the convention would 
be broken up and dispersed ; and, therefore, 
scarcely had the three or four hundred 
Christian philanthropists got well down to 
business when 9 motley mass came rolling 
up the aisles of the church, jostling the 
peaceable delegates and demanding silence 
while their chairman read a string of reso- 
lutions. The head of the intrusive proces- 
sion was composed of congressmen, judges, 
lawyers, editors, and merchants, the very 
élite of Utica, who called themselves a com- 
mittee of citizens. The head was followed 
by along, squirming, dirty tail, in which 





bad whisky and noisy profanity largely pre- 
dominated. While the respectable head 
read their resolutions and ordered the con- 
vention to disperse, the inflamed mob in the 
rear shook their fists, brandished their 
clubs, and ever and anon shouted out the 
names of obnoxious delegates, prominent 
among which could be heard the cry for 
‘* Tappan!” ‘‘Tappan!”? ‘* Kick him out!” 
“String him up!” Having read their reso- 
lutions and told the convention that to re- 
main any longer in session would probably 
result in a breach of the peace, the better- 
dressed members of the so-called committee, 
headed by a congressman, who was after- 
ward chief-justice of the state, retired. 

Not so the body-guard of the committee. 
They remained, and continued to cry out 
for Tappan and other Abolition leaders. 
Amid the uproar which reigned in the 
church and not a little daunted by the perils 
which surrounded them, the delegates hur- 
ried through their work, in the meantime 
passing the word cautiously around that the 
prominent members had better get away 
quietly and unobserved, if possible. Some 
of these went out by a rear door, others 
lingered near the open back windows. 
Though blows had been received by some 
delegates and others had retreated from the 
front doois with torn garments, Mr. Tappan 
marched boldly down the main aisle, the 
mob pointing to him and exclaiming: 
“That's him!” ‘Stop him!” but all the 
time opening to the right and left before 
him, evidently overawed by the fearless air 
and thoroughly brave countenance which he 
always wore. As the noisy gavg witnessed 
the unfaltering step of Tappan, very likely 
they believed what one of them cried out, 
‘*D-—n him, he’s armed!” and therefore 
let him pass; though all his associates knew 
that during those perilous years he never 
carried a weapon. 

The other incident to which I refer had 
more of the Judicrous in it than the very 
serious affair at Utica. In Central New 
York Mr. Tappan had overawed a howling 
mob. Afterward, in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
he cowed a bristling slaveholder. 

An anti-slavery convention was to be held 
a few miles west of Philadelphia. A body 
of delegates took the early railway train 
from the Quaker metropolis, among whom 
were Mr. Tappan, John G@. Whittier, and 
Rey. Charles Gardner, the highly respectable 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in Phila- 
delphia, who was guilty of askin of about 
the same hue as that worn by Frederick 
Douglass. The train stopped for breakfast. 
It was in the hight of the summer solstice, 
when, as was usual in those days, the North 
swarmed with the well-armed chivalry of 
the South. Scarcely had the passengers 
seated themselves .at the hotel table, with 
Gardner among the rest, when a fiery young 
Southerner, who was sojourning at the 
hotel, rose, and, pointing down the table to 
Mr. Gardner, excitedly exclaimed : ‘‘ There’s 
a nigger! Where’s the landlord?” The 
cringing landlord soon appeared, and, laying 
his hand upon the shoulder of the quiet 
colored minister, ordered him to leave the 
table. The Abolitionists rose in a body and 
protested against the outrage. The South- 
erner loudly demanded that “the nigger” 
quit the room, and the quailing inn-keeper 
led him out by the collar, all the Abolition- 
ists closely following. 

There was an indignant bhubbub in the 
bar-room, to which all had adjourned. 
Whittier, though he had eaten nothing, in- 
sisted upon paying for his breakfast, ‘‘ for 
the privilege,” as he expressed it, addressing 
the landlord, ‘‘of calling thee a sneaking 
dough-face.” The Southerner soon joined 
the crowd and declared himself eager to 
fight all the Abolitionists at once or singly, 
as might suit their tastes, and fortifying his 
assertion by exhibiting the stock of a pistol 
concealed in bis pocket. 

Mr. Tappan was engaged in a warm dis. 
cussion with the landlord, when the South- 
erner turned sharply toward him and said : 
‘You seem to be the leader of this gang. 
I would like to meet you at ten paces !” 

Walking straight up to him, with an air 
and mien that startled the noisy braggart, 
Tappan responded : 

“Sir, I will meet you at five!” 

‘*When and where 2?” said the Southerner. 

‘*Now and here!” replied Tappan, look- 
ing him sternly in the eye. 

A cursory survey of his antagonist caused 





the coward to wilt, and he began to stam- 
mer out something about the laws of Penn- 
sylvania forbidding dueling. 

“Never mind! Will you fight?’ de- 
manded Tappan, hard'y able to smother the 
internal laughter with which he was burst- 
ing. The slaveholder retreated to finish 
his breakfast, and the passengers rushed for 
the train, where the delegates had a hilari- 
ous time in discussing Mr. Tappan’s pro- 
posed duel at five paces and how he 
brought down his man without firing a 
shot. It was his courageous presence and 
complete self-possession that carried him 
triumphantly through this serio-comic per- 
formance. 

For twenty years Lewis Tappan labored 
in laying those foundations whereon so 
many smaller men have siuce built world- 
wide fame. 


A BOAT SONG. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 








WDD bird sirging on yonder tree ! 
Bird of the world art thou to me ; 
For my darling smiles as she lists to thee. 


Wild rose blooming on yonder lea! 
Flower of the world art thou to me; 
For my darling’s blushes are like to thee. 


Wildwood cot by the rippling Dee ! 
Home of the world art thou to me ; 
For my darling’s face in thy door I see. 


Sing, O bird, in the waving tree ! 
Bloom, O rose, on the grassy lea! 
Glide, O boat, on the rippling Dee! 


Flower of the world! bloom out for me ; 
Bird of the world! sing ‘“‘ welcome thee 
To love and home on the shores of Dee!”’ 





“MAWMETIS.” 


BY ARTHUR GILMAN. 


THE study of the Bible as a philological 
exercise is of the deepest interest not only 
to the man of faith, that knows that words 
are things, but also to the scholar who only 
seeks mental gratification and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. The comparison of 
various versions offers a delightful mode of 
pursuing this investigation ; and it may be 
made almost amusing—in truth, quite amus- 
ing—if we take the real meaning of the 
word. If one could find amusement in so 
grave a word as coffin, he might smile to 
read in the version of Wiclif, at John vi, 
13, that the disciples, after the miraculous 
feeding of the five thousand, filled ‘‘ twelve 
coffins” with the fragments of the five bar- 
ley loaves and two small fishes. Wiclif, 
sturdy old hero, however, only transferred 
the Greek word bodily to his version, in. 
stead of giving the proper English synonym, 
as King James’s translators did. A few 
verses earlier in the chapter Wiclif tells us 
that our Lord “axed” the disciples how 
many loaves they had, and the expression 
sounds like a Hibernianism. But the use 
of “axe” for ask is very common in old 
writers, and shows that the natives of the 
Emerald Isle in one of their words come 
nearer speaking the language Wiclif spake 
than we do ourselves. 

Wiclif’s use of the word, or, rather, of the 
root of the word damnare is interesting ; if, 
for example, we compare I Cor. xi, 29, 30, 
in his version with our own. He says: 
‘““He that etith and drynketh voworthili 
etith and drinketh dame to hym, not wiseli 
demynge the bodi of the Lord... if we 
demeden wiseli us silf, we schulden not be 
demed, but while we ben demed we ben 
chastised ; that we be no dampned with 
this world.” Compare this also with the 
question of William Findale: ‘‘ What is the 
cause that we damne some of Origines works, 
and alowe some?” Damn and allow are 
put in apposition. Allow, coming from the 
Latin allaudare, to praise, includes the idea 
of approval and is a correlative of con- 
demn. 

Is it amusement or scmething else that we 
derive from reading Ecclesiastes vii, 26, in 
the version of 1589? ‘‘AndI found that a 
woman is bytterer than deth; for she is a very 
angle, her herte isa nett and her handes 
are cheynes.” The “angle” being a fish- 
hook, the translator has combined the en- 
tangling and holding properties of the chain 
and the net in attempting to make his simile 
forcible. 

Does not the Yankee love of ‘‘ whittling” 
find satisfaction in watching the gradual 











wearing away of the Greek eleemosyné as it 
becomes in English almosine, almosie, almons, 
almose, almesse, almes, and, at last, alms ? 
Even many words in the authorized ver- 
sion have lost much of the force they had 
in the time of King James. Astonish is one 
that has thus been weakened. When the 
translators wrote of the astonishment of 
Saul on the road to Damascus they were 
looking back at the Latin aitonare, to thun- 
der at. That wonderful voice did more than 
“astonish” the conscientious and valiant 
wrong-doer. It st:uck him a blow, it stunned 
him, or, as we should forcibly express it, he 
was thunderstruck. 

Of all workers in translating the Bible not 
one is second in interest to John Wiclif, if 
we think of him in connection with his 
times, in view of the pioneer labors he put 
forth, the difficulties he encountered, or the 
fruit he has left us to appreciate. His legacy 
is a rich one, and has been the subject of 
loving study ever since he gave it to the 
world. The apparently inexplicable word 
at the head of this article is one used by 
Wiclif in a number of places, and it is a 
good illustration of the fact that there is 
history in words and that much of it is 
false. 

When the word “ mawmetry” was intro- 
duced into the language it would be diflicult 
tosay. Chaucer used it nearly tbree gener- 
ations before Wiclif, in his “ Persones Tale” 
or sermon; Robert of Brunne used it in 
the time of Edward I, and Robert of Glou- 
cester made a verb from the noun iu+the 
reign of Henry III; and this carries it to the 
times when all Europe was made so lively 
by the wars of the Crusades, and every man 
was full of hatred to the Saracens, who 
possessed the Holy City. The Arabs had 
conquered Palestine during the seventh cen- 
tury; but still permitted pilgrims from the 
West to visit the places of their vencration, 
and even allowed them to build a church 
and a hospital in Jerusalem. 

It was not until about the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest that, Palestine having come 
under the sway of barbarous Turks, only 
lately converted to Mohammedanism, the 
Christian world was convulsed by the ac- 
counts of the atrocities perpetrated upon pil- 
grims from the West. These reports deep- 
ened the hatred of Islamism, and every evil 
thing was thought and said of the system. 
Much that was thus imagined was untrue, 
and notably was it not the fact that the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed were idolaters. His 
system was founded upon the law of Moses, 
and the Koran is equally explicit wit that 
law in its condemnation of image making 
and of idol worship. The people of the 
West, however, saw no good in the religion 
of the false prophet; and, as was natural in 
such an age, attributed to it every sin and 
every wrong whi their standards de- 
nounced. 

Thus the name of the prophet itself came 
to be used as a synonym for idol, image, or 
puppet; and we find Shakespeare making 
Hotspur exclaim: 


“This is no world 
To play with mammets.” 


Again, in Romeo and Juliet, he makes 
Capulet call his daughter ‘“‘a whining mam- 
met.” Can the perversity of man in the use 
of words be more completely proved than 
by this case, in which the name of one who 
enacted the strictest laws against the use of 
images is made not only the synonym of 
puppet, but even of idol objects of worship? 
In discoursing upon the avaricious man, in 
the sermon which has been already men- 
tioned, Chaucer’s parson says: ‘‘ Every flor- 
ine in his coffer is a mammet, and certes the 
sinne of maumeirie is the first that God de- 
fended in the ten commandments.” This 
passage proves the meaning of mammet and 
maumetrie; and it also gives us another ex- 
ample of the perversity of our use of words, 
for ‘‘ defended” conveyed to Chaucer’s read- 
er an idea exactly opposite to the one it 
gives to us. The word ‘“‘ mawmetis,” as 
used by Wiclif, is simply the plural form ot 
‘‘ mawmet,” and is used by him six times in 
his version of the New Testament, while 
there are nearly an equal number of in- 
stances in which he uses édo/s in translating 
the same Greek word. 

Ihave attributed this misuse of the false 
prophet’s name to perversity ; but it is possi- 
ble to explain it in a manver more compli- 
mentary to human nature, for it is said that 
& maumet was originally an effigy represent 
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Serience. 





REFERRING tO sensitive stigmatic lobes, to 
which we recently called. attention, a corre- 
epondent remarked that *‘ all flowers on the same 
plant are brothers and sisters of the same fam- 
ily.” This affords us the opportunity to say 
that in the light of modern science this idea is 
not strictly correct. The stamens in a flower 
might be regarded as brethren to the sisters, 
and these sisters represented by the pistils. 
One flowet on a tree bears the relationship to 
another flower that one family does to another 
in a community. 

Speaking metaphorically, a republic best rep- 
resents an individual plant or tree. The basis 
of plant life is the cell. In its lowest condition 
it is a simple individual, floating about in water 
orin the atmosphere. Some find—or, speaking 
reverently of the great Creating Mind—are 
made to find that they get along better together 
than singly. They combine for mutual defense 
and protection. They thus occupy positions in 
the world they could never doalone. The tree, 
with its million of cells, thus becomes elevated, 
obtaining from the atmosphere food which no 
single cell could use. 

Cells uniting together in this way do just as 
bodies of men do under the same circum- 
etances—delegate certain cells for special pur- 
poses. Some form bark, which represents our 
mill operatives, who make clothing for us} and 
bark, an admirable non-conductor, prevents the 
escape of moisture and heat from the trunk. 
Others are formed into leaves, which are like 
soldiets, which have to toil hard for a season, 
and before winter have to lay down their lives 
that their nation may live. And even this 
nation, that is the collection of cells forming 
the trunk and branches, still, like’ the human 
nation, is continually renovating itself. We 
speak of the mammoth trees of California as 
having been in existence at the birth of the 
Saviour. But this is only true of the tree con- 
sidered as a nation. For in the structure of the 
tree itself there is not probably a living cell 
over ten or twenty years of age. The exact 
age of cells varies with each tree. In many 
trees it is not over two or three. In Coniferous 
trees it is believed to be longer than in most 
others—the bark cells generally living longer 
than the wood cells. The exact age in the 
mammoth tree is not yet known ; but most of 
its cells are dead cells, and have been for ages 
past. 

This view of plant life is not only beautiful, 
but, brought to its logical conclusion, gives us 
a glimpse of infinite power and wisdom which 
giddies the human mind in its attempt to grasp. 
There is no clearer truism than that out of 
nothing nothing comes ; and, if a plant be but a 
collection of cells, and all the leaves, branches, 
seeds, and so forth modifications of cells, de- 
riving all their powers. “from the consent of 
the governed,” the original cell must possess 
in its own almost invisible self a degree of the 
organs and functions fully developed in the va- 
rious special structure of plants. To borrow an 
illustration from the animal world, we might 
say that each little cell had the power of sight, 
touch, smeJl, hearing, and so forth. If each used 
its own powers for its own special good, it would 
be worse than chaos. But, if each of these little 
bodies gives up what it possesses to form cer- 
tain organs of taste, smell, and so forth, these 
can exercise the functions surrendered by the 
others, for the benefit of the whole. It is, of 
course, impossible to prove all this in vegetation, 
or even in animals, by those rules of direct and 
positive evidence in which modern science so 


properly delights. It seems incomprehensible | 


that each little cell, if left entirely to itself, 
should possess, in some minute degree, every 
power possessed by the highest organized por- 
tions of leaf or flower; but it is the logical re- 
sult of the cell doctrine, and must be true or 
human reason is a myth. 


....1n the proceedings of the American Asso- 
ciation, just issued, Dr. Henry Hartshorne bas 
a paper endorsing Meehan’s theory of sex, and 
carrying it from.the vegetable world, where 
Meehan left it, into the animal division of life. 
In the course of his remarks he refers to the 
double Dahlias under culture, and says: ‘Is 
there any doubt that cultivation alters fertile 
florets of the disk into barren florets of the 
ray ?’’ This suggests to us to remark here that 
science has made rapid progress, even in the 
view we take of the influence of cultivation on 
change of form in vegetable structures. It has 
been a favorite objection with those who do 
not see any progression or ehange in Nature 
that it is not fair to take changes which occur 
under the directing hand of man as any guide 
for a belief in change in unassisted Nature ; 
but it has been shown by abundant illustration 
that an immense amount of change supposed to 
have been brought about by art is in reality 
natural, and that art has had no more to do with 
the change than merely to prevent other things 
from crowding the changed form out. Thus 
double flowers, s0 common in gardens, are 
found continually in a wild state and 


though many flowers are made double by the 
florist’s will, many more have been found in Na- 
ture, and merely transplanted to gardens where 
they are taken care of. In the case referred to 
by Prof. Hartshorne, the Dahlia, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to find some composite plants which 
have the ray flowers male or neutral and the 
disk flowers hermaphrodite or fertile, pro- 
ducing flowers in which the usual ligulate 
outer row of flowers take on the tubular 
form of-the discoid ones. In this case the sex 
alters with change in form. This is occasional- 
ly found to be the case in wild forms of Chrys- 
anthemum leucanthemum, in some Gaillardias of 
our Western States, and has recently been 
pointed out by Mr. Thomas C. Gentry, of Phil- 
adelphia, in Rudbeckia hirta, a very common 
weed in dry meadows. In these cases the 
changes of form and sex are not due 
to cultivation, by any means; but must be 
referred to a law existent in unaided 
Nature. Sometimes, however, these changes 
are not due to any inherentand regular law ; but 


are due to some accidents, and are thus excep- 
tional. Thus in England there is a Lychnis (Z. 
diurna) which has the sexes in separate flowers. 
In 1870 Miss Becker contributed a paper to one 
of the scientific societies, in which she showed 
that this plant sometimes produced hermaphro- 
dite flowers ; but in all cases where this was so 
it was owing to the plant being attacked by 
a minute parasitic ce i Ustilago. This 
checked the vitality, and thus aided the produc- 
tion of. stamens, proving the new law referred 
to by Prof. Hartshorne, as well as showing how 
externals can modify form. 


....Mr. Alfred W. Bennett has recently con- 
tributed a paper to Nature on the ‘‘Sponta. 
neous Movements” of plants, in which the 
facts he employs are not strictly correct. He 
takes it for granted that an idea which prevailed 
a few years ago as to the direction of growth is 
the true one ; but there have been recorded ob- 
servations since, which must have escaped his 
observation, which show the old idea was in- 
correct. That idea was that those plants which 
took a right direction for the spiral turn always 
kept to the right, and the others always to the 
left; and, believing that this law is immutable, 
he speculates on the nature of the motion. 

But of late years it is found that the law is 
not immutable. There is a constant motion in 
tendrils, a sort of gyration, in order to find 
something to cling to. Each kind of climb- 
ing plant has its own rate of motion, some 
going round faster than others. The grape- 
vine is one of the slowest—occupying 
about three hours in getting round over the 
starting-point and continuing for about ten 
days continuously. If by that time the tendril 
finds no support, it dries up and dies away, 
Now, if any one examines a mass of grape-vines 
which have been running wild over a mass of 
brush, he will find some of the tendrils with a 
“kink ’’ in them; and, on aclose investigation, 
it will be found that this is caused by the 
grape-vine—as if tired of ‘‘ fooling about’’ to no 
purpose—having turned about and twisted it- 
self in the opposite direction. There are 
other plants in which this change of di- 
rection from right to left or from left to 


right seems more frequent. In the Passion 
Flower plants and members of the Cucumber 
family the change is very often seen. Even 
in stems themselves we believe a change of di- 
rection has been noted by Ravenel, the Caroli- 
na botanist, though we cannot just now 
lay our hands on the paper in which the ac- 
count appeared. This also was in the Cucur- 
bitacee, or Cucumber family. Further than this, 
two distinct directions of spirals have been noted 
in the cones of some pine trees;so that from 
all these facts it is clear it will not do to found 





any theory of the nature of this species of 
| motion in plants on the idea thata change of 
| direction never occurs. 


| ,,..Imarecent number of the * Proceedings 
| of the Royal Society’ De La Rue, Stewart, and 
Loewy jointly publish an interesting paper— 
“On a tendency observed in sun-spots to 
change alternately from the one solar hemi- 
sphere to the other.’’ Taking the difference be- 
tween the areas covered by the spots on the 
northern and southern hemispheres respective- 
ly, they find that during seasons of intense solar 
disturbance there is usually a marked excess in 
favor of one or the other; and, moreover, that 
this excess exhibits a manifest tendency to alter- 
nate from one hemisphere to the other at inter- 
vals of somewhat less than a fortnight, the 
period between two maxima on the same side 
ofthe Equator varying from eighteen days to 
thirty-one as extremes, while the mean of 
twenty-seven different: periods discussed comes 
out 25.2 days, which coincides almost exactly 
with the time of the sun’s rotation. 

It appears, further, that the two outbreaks 
which thus transfer’ the preponderance from 
one hemisphere to the other are at opposite ex- 
tremities of the same solar diameter. Of this con- 
clusion the authors write with justice that ‘‘it 
is an interesting one ; but, of course, requires 
further verification before it is finally received.” 
They are at work systematically mapping out 
the positions of the principal outbreaks on the 
solar surface during the long period of their 
photographic observations, and will, therefore, 
Soop be able to verify or disprove the conjec- 
ure, 

It may be added that its confirmation would 
0 to strengthen the now rather disfavored 
ypothesis that the disturbances which cause 

the spots are due to something like a tidal in- 





fluence of bodies external to the sun. 
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Missions, 


Tae London Missionary Society gives through 
the pages of The Chronicle accounts of how 
missionary work is done in Madagascar outside 
of the capital, especially in the two country 
stations of Vonizongo, which lies northwest of 
the capital, and Fianarantsoa, to the south, in 
the Betsileo country. Remembering that Mad- 
agascar is as large as Great Britain, it is easy to 
see that these outstations are of great import- 
ance, and also that the Rev. Dr. Mullent and 
the Rev. John Pillans, who bave gone to Mada- 
gascar as a deputation from the Society’s direct- 
tors, have no slight task to perform in 
aiding the missionaries by counsel in 
matters which concern the development 
of the mission and in planning for 4 
national system of education, as wellas in study- 
ing into affairs connected with the workings of 
the mission, and, as delegates from the home 
churches connected with the Society, to give the 
right hand of fellowship to Malagasy Christians. 
To illustrate what one missionary is called 
upon to do, we condense from Mr. E, H. Strib- 
ling’s narrative. Mr. Stribling joined the Voni- 
zongo Mission January, 1872, and began his work 
by attending the Sunday services and addressing 
the congregations as well as his short acquaint- 
ance with the language would permit. That, 
however, did not end his Sunday’s labors. The 
people needed instruction in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a Cbristian church; 80, after 
preaching, the missionary would consider with 
them whatever abuses needed correcting, 
in the church and congregation, urging in 
particular the system of a weekly offering, 
the education of children, the cultivation 
of church music, and the observance of 
the Sabbath, This order of things was kept 
up during bis first half year, Mr. Stribling 
visiting two ehurches every Sunday, leaving 
home at 6 A. M. and returning at6 P.M. Twice 
during each week classes for pastors and 
preachers were held at Fihaonana, the subjects 
for study being the Malagasy grammar, writ- 
ing, Scripture history, and sermon composi- 
tion. On Saturdays he met four preachers from 
the two central churches, to aid them in their 
Sunday preparations, giving beads and sugges- 
tions for their various sermons. For several 
months Mr. Stribling, with his wife’s assist- 
ance, held a sivging service at Fihaonana for 
all the neighboring churches, with an average 
attendance of 300 weekly. This caused a 
marked improvement in the service of song in 
the various churches represented in the class. 
During the year, in addition to these labors, 
1,178 patients have received medical aid, 
medicines being administered for a mere. 
ly nominal price by the missionary. For some 
months he had cases from all parts of the pro- 
vince, sometimes sixty per week crowding the 
house. Mrs. Stribling taught, meanwhile, 
classes for native women and girls twice a 
week, giving instruction in writing, arithmetic, 
needlework, with Bible lessons. Most of those 
who attended were of the ‘“‘ Andriana” or no- 
bility; though all, whatever might be their 
rank, were received and welcomed who came 
for instruction. A Sunday class for boys and 
girls was also sustained by Mrs. Stribling. The 
classes for pastors were continued till the close 
of the year, when a written examination tested 
their proficiency. Preachers’ classes were also 
extended during the year, so as to include two 
other centers of the district,so that the mis- 
sionary was enabled to meet all the pastors and 
preachers from all his churches every week, one 
of the later formed classes having in attendance 
an average of sixty each Wednesday. Afte 
taking a portion of tbe province under his im- 
mediate superintendence, as Mr. Stribling did, 
during the course of the year, he made 
the subject of the education of children 
aud the weekly offering system of special im- 
portance in his visits to the churches, and the 
way in which this was done is given in a minute 
account of his pastoral visit to the town of 
Fiarenana, from which two martyrs went to 
suffer death by fire during the reign of the 
persecuting Queen Ranavalona I. A sister of 
these martyrs still lives in the town and their 
son is the senior pastor and andriana of the 
town. On finding that some of the church- 
members could not read, the missionary ap- 
pointed teachers for them, assigned lessons in a 
catechism on the church doctrines for the 
elders and in a chbild’s catechism on the history 
of Jesus Christ for the children, He also ap- 
pointed district visitors to invite outsiders to 
attend the church services, and requested the 
church to appoint one of their number to teach 
all the children reading and writing for four 
days in the week—the teacher to receive a 
monthly salary, to be paid by the weekly offer- 
ings of the church. To this the Malagasy are 
yet to be educated—they having hitherto had 
the idea that, if they help to build the church 
the missionary, after that is accomplished, will 
do all and pay all. This church entered 
into a written agreement to carry out Mr. 
Stribling’s requests, and other churches begin 
to follow their example and the example of the 


churches at the capital. In the Betsileo 
vince, to the south, a home missionary wh na 
has been formed, which sends out Preachers, 
paying their traveling expenses, as the Astances 
are too great for the preachers to walk, There 
are forty-five villages in the list, all but one of 
which cap be reached in a day. Since the 
Society was formed there have been ninety. 
three visits paid by the native Pastors to those 
of their countrymen who have not received the 
same instruction as themselves: The expenses 
are met by subscriptions from each church, the 
deficit being made up from the native agency 
fund. At Fianarantsoa there is one large 
school, in which there are at times as many ag 
800 scholars, many of whom come from ten to 
twenty miles for the sake of pursuing their 
studies, returning to their homes on Friday 
nights. One class of young men have agreed to 
remain for three years in the school as scholars 
and monitors, so as to fit themselves to become 
teachers. They act as teachers in the schoo} 
for a month at a time in rotation, and after the 
school is dismissed they remain and receive 
special instruction and suggestions in regard to 
their teaching. A Sunday-school has also been 
opened, to teach churchmembers or those who 
desire to unite with the church to read the 
Scriptures. From 150 to 200 are improving this 
opportunity for instruction. 


...-The New Guinea mission of the London 
Missionary Society, as reported in The Chronicle, 
now gives asummary of 8 stations established 
successfully from the headquarters of the mis- 
sion at Cape York, the northernmost point of 
Australia, which is separated from New Guinea 
by Torres Straits. Of these stations 6 are on 
islands in the Straits and 2 on the mainland 
of New Guinea. The work already accom. 
plished on these islands by the native teach. 
ers who have volunteered for this mis. 
sion work is said to be wonderful. These 
teachers have been warmly welcomed by the 
islanders, and &ave acquired great influence 
over them for good. Infanticide is discontin- 
ued and the islanders are giving up their long- 
cherished feuds. In no case were more than 
two teachers left at a station, except at Redscar 
Bay, on the mainland, where the missionaries 
found a village called Manumanu, about twelve 
miles from Redscar Head, near the middle of 
the Bay and at the mouth of a large river, 
The natives seemed friendly, and it was thought 
best to depart from the original plan of estab- 
lishing the teachers by twos, and to place all 
the remaining teachers, six in number, at Man- 
umanu, where in ashort time they would be able 
to put upa good house, aid each other in acquir- 
ing the language, and lay the foundation for a 
flourishing mission. It was the intention of the 
taissionary party to visit the station again in 
April, when the company could be separated, if it 
were deemed advisable, and new stations estab- 
lished on the mainland. A good supply of pro- 
visions and medicines were left with the teach- 
ers and every precaution possible taken to 
secure their safety. Apparently there will be 
more danger to these missionary pioneers, par- 
ticularly upon the islands, from the climate than 
from the disposition of the natives. Redscar 
Bay is twenty-three miles in breadth and seven 
in depth. The view inland, which is described 
as very fine, is terminated by the Stanley 
range of mountains, forty miles distant, which 
in this vicinity were over 13,000 feet high. The 
people are mild and inoffensive looking. They 
practice tattooing universally, the women, con- 
trary to the usual Polynesian custom, being 
almost entirely covered, while the men were 


but slightly marked. The natives are ignorant 
of the use of either iron or tobacco, a conclu- 
sive proof that they have had little or no inter- 
course with foreigners. There are eighteen 
native teachers with their wives now laboring 
in New Guinea or Torres Straits. 


.... At a cost of not more than $500, of which 
but $100 was drawn from the mission fund, 18 
dwelling-houses have recently been built for 
the students of the Lodiana Theological School, 
in Northern India. Hitherto, according to 4 
communication from one of their teachers to 
the Presbyterian, these students have been 
obliged to occupy a row of outhouses, con- 
sisting of stables, cook-house, and store-room, 
with great discomfort, as most of them come to 
the school with their families. Fora little over 
a year this state of things continued, as it was 
thought wise to incur no expense for the ac- 
commodation of students until it was proved 
that the seminary would be something more 
than a short-lived experiment. Its successful 
operation, however, made the missionaries feel 
that some sort of provision should be made for 
the students, and funds put at the disposal of 
the missionrries by their personal friends weré 
devoted to this purpose. Each of the new 
dwellings contains one room and a covered ve 
randah, with a small rear yard, in which sre 


cook and store-rooms. Although the dwelling 
houses thus provided are inferior to those oceu- 
pied by the students in their own stations, they 
are a decided ees upon the stables 
heretofore used. Remembering Yale’s Divinity 
Hall, one can hardly conceive of a theological 
seminary which provides homes that shall serve 
generations of atudents at a cost of less 

$40 apiece. 
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Mohammed, the word being afterward 
ed to any and allimages, dolls, or pup- 

Be this bypothesis true or false, the 
e of the curiosities of our 





appli 

ts. 
word remains 4 

ic vocabulary. 

oa tobe Selden, writing, or perhaps talk- 
ing, in 1689, speaks of this word as follows: 
« eretofore they called images Mammets, 
snd the adoration of images Mammetry— 
that is, Mahomet and Mahometry ; when all 
the world knows the Turks are forbidden 


images by their religion.” 





PARADISE. 


pY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





Wisnine one day to be rid of the loose 
stones upon my lawn, I thought myself very 
smart when I had erected a target just ove, 
the border and induced certain urchins to 
throw stones at it from my place for a prize. 
But it suddenly occutred to the eager boys 
that it was work they were doing for me, 
and all the fun gave way to utter disgust! 
Now, the deep-seated hatred that children 
and all of usbave to work as work is because 
we were not created for it in Eden. It is 
wholly unnatural, the curse of the Fall. 
It is well worth looking into this. 

Scripture says little about Paradise. It 
was written to tell us, rather, how we lost 
and how we may regain the same. Yet all 
through the Bible, Eden, signifying “ de- 
light,” and Paradise, meaning ‘‘ the Garden 
of God,” are used as symbols of the highest 
earthly happiness possible to men. Envi- 
roned by towering mountains, a delicious 
maze and diversity of vegetable and 
animal life, enlivened by the four-fold 
flowing of its rivers, with many a 
lake sparkling like a bit of the skies among 

















its bills, bathed in the perfection of climate 
Paradise was the Creator’s ideal of the 
purest happiness man and woman can 
possess on this planet. Poets feign that 
angels with sturdy shoulders so heaved the 
globe out of former angle to the sun, after 
the Fall, as to make disastrous change in 
season and climate. In the museum of 
guesses in science is the conjecture that 
the Deluge has go transformed matters as 
that Eden and atl the land of those days» 
alternating with the water of that period, 
now lies entombed miles deep under the 
melancholy wash of the seas. What matter 
ifGod has hidden Eden as he has, like the 
body of Moses, every other exact location o¢ 
sacred event; what difference does that 
make, since it is located so securely and in- 
variably in every heart, as much outside as 
inside of Revelation ? ; 

Why do you find such satisfaction in 
water, food, pure air, but that appetite and 
supply are made for each other? So, when 
you hear exquisite music, see on canvas 
or in Nature a beautiful landscape. It 
is because all that is best is most 
mitural to us, created as we orig- 
inally were for Eden. As the home of 


our earliest infancy, so the home of the in- | 


fancy of our race has grasp upon us beyond 
all else and since. We are forever making 
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ing of the most loving child-for its dead 
mother—terror sufficient to craze and kill it 
were it locked up with the corpse for & 
night—prove how thoroughly we were 
designed for an existence, instead, in which 
death is unknown, So many ages of crime, 
yet every crime a fresh astonishment. Yes, 
and men sin merely as a desperate effort to 
get back thereby into Eden. Murder? It 
is to be rid of a foe, for we had no foe there; 
or for money, because we were so rich there. 
A lottery ticket is but a pass into Paradise, 
we hope. Men get drunk, hoping to reel 
back through its gates, if but for a few mo- 
ments. What are these daily suicides but 
the rushing of the wretch in despairing 
hope of regaining his lost world—at least, 
away from this? 

The insanity, after all the experiences of 
the ages, of our expectations, too. - Though 
you have failed often before, this new busi- 
ness will certainly succeed. Your last home 
was unpleasant; but this new house, town, 
state will be free of all that. What a glori- 
ous republic Spain will certainly be this 
time! Half the force which impels the 
Arctic explorer is that he may find Eden, 
though beyond theice. Fernando de Soto 
and his Fountain of Youth. I tell youitis 
Paradise that Columbus sailed for; just as all 
America that can swarms back over the 
Atlantic now. Eden must be in Italy, since 
it is not in these shores. Your disappoint- 
ment at Niagara, even, indicates the Jord- 
lier landscape for which you are graded. 
Though the globe has revolved a myriad of 
times, be sure it will bring us yet, just be- 
yond our present horizon, an altogether 
grander globe. Look at our absurd expect- 
ation as to people yet to be met. We can- 
not get over being made to associate with 
perfect persons. Eve lifted her first born in 
her rapturous hands, exclaiming, “I have 
gotten the man from the Lord !”—as it should 
be translated. Cain! Yet every Eve since 
is certain her babe is an exception to the 
race. That young lover thinks his beloved 
al] Adam thought of Eve; that beloved is 
quietly certain hers is the man of men. 
Our new pastor is as sure to eclipse all his 
predecessors as our new President is to sur- 
pass Washington. You clap every new 


Paradise behind, and, through Jesus, be- 
fore us, too.....No.wonder.ten.bave always 
imagined an “ Age of Gold” in the past. No 
wonder all savans are so unanimous; however 
skeptical in reference to all else, as regards 
‘‘ progressive evolution” —forever . toward 
thé noblef and the better! And if sity 
cebttiries have not obliterated Eden from the 
mind, will sixty myriads of centuries wear 
that memory from the soul hereafter, ag- 
gravated, should we be so mad, by rejection, 
in Christ, of restoration freely offered to the 
same? 

Only this more, most important of all. As 
the great Goethe says: Christ is himself the 





ove unanswerable proof of Christianity. But 
he has gone from the globe. Nor does any 
splendid angel or glorified saint take his 
place here. The man and woman made like 
Christ is the only proof of the Eden of 
the past, the Heaven of the future. Herein is 
the exact measure of your religion and 
mine. You say Christ ‘bas restored you 
from the Fall.” Well, how far do you prove 
the fact by being like Adam or Eve as they 
were before they fell? “A peculiar people,” 
you observe. Just so far as you are, not in 
your own estimation, but in actual fact, like 
the peculiar people of the first Paradise and 
of the second is your Christianity worth a 
straw. Broad where others are narrow, ele- 
vated where others are low, generous where 
others are penurious—because of our native 
estate we know it all by heart—cordial, un- 
selfish, pure, loving, like Jesus. How much, 
dear friend, is there to-day in you of the 
Eden of old, of the nobler Paradise upon 
whose unbarred threshold you stand? 
Enough, though you are the only instance 
living, to prove the historical fact of both ? 
Proof of that only so far as you prove, by 
your personal likeness to him, the Christ 
who has bridged, in and on and by himself, 
the chasm between. More than at Heaven, 
aim to be “ changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord.” 





THE “STIFT” AT TUBINGEN. 





BY M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 





GERMAN universities are supposed to 





friend upon his shoulder, as the poet sings, 
‘and call him Adam.” 

The joyous assurance of our criticism of 
every soul we know, after acquaintance, is 
deliciously absurd. Just when and where 
did you get so accustomed to ideal excel- 
lence, bodily, mental, moral, that you real- 
ly cannot stand anything short of it? Yes, 
it is Eden accounts for that. Therefore the 
bitterness of your sarcasm at anything less; 
therefore the cruel biting of that bitterest 
of all sarcasm, one’s rage at one’s self, 
Yet, notwithstanding that, every man of us, 
so far as he 7s a man, is another Napoleon at 
St. Helena. ‘‘ My will is right, is law, must 
and shall prevail! Though bleeding from 
unceasing defeat, my will 7s law!” By orig- 
inal creation? Yes. Because by original 
creation our will is one with that of God. 





ourselves ill by neglect of due precaution 
against heat and cold and wet, notwith- 
standing our own experience, linked to that 
of men for ages, because it is not native to 
Us, made for Paradise, to be on such guard. 
We are all from the tropics of sixty centu- 
Ties ago, and we cannot adapt ourselves to 
this Arctic zone, upon which we have been 
wrecked. Our love of wit, humor, fun, 
laughter, as strong as our aversion to sor- 
Tow, proves the kind of planet we were 
made to live in. What does the eagerness 
of every soul of us for mountains and sea- 
shore, the positive rapture of our street 
Arabs carried into the country, show but 
that we were created to liye out of doors, 
houses, like clothing, being purely artificial 
to us—every picnic being Eden again, if but 
for that day? One would think, for in- 
stance, that separation by marriage and re- 
moval would become natural to us by this 
part tn every family shrinks from it to- 
bs 4 4s much as when separation took place 
rst after the expulsion. Separation, too, is 
something abnormal, unnatural. 


Look at accidents, for instance. Intended 


for a world forever free from disaster, each 
shucks us as tho ji 


ad ugh it was not now rather 
ethan exception. We have been beggars 
: ; ‘housand years; yet poverty has the 
por to every soul of us as if we had lost 

Magnificent estate but this morning. And 


When you leap instinctively toward the 
| doer of any noble deed, when you despise 
| yourself for your own meanness, or taste of 
Paradise again in your enjoyment of any ex- 
cellence you bave been enabled to exhibit, 
it is because of Paradise still lingering the 
strongest memory, at least, in very blood 
and bone and marrow. 

Not in vain were we originally created for 
closest fellowship with our Creator. The 
intuitive craving, too, of every man after 
him still proves that. The instinctive rever- 
ence of the world for Christ, the childlike 
bound of the inmost heart to Jesus when we 
have been made to see him as he is—what is 
this but our deepest memory of our first 
estate ? 

The Scripture goes, we all know, into full 
est details. Adam, our first head, disobey- 
ing, yielding to Satan, excluded from 
return to Paradise by the fiaming sword, 
connected with the race by natu wl de- 
scent! And Christ, the second Adam, 
rendering. perfect obedience, con juering 
Satan. The flaming wrath of Heaven 
sheathed and quenched in his own bosom, 
bared for us, linking men indissolubly to 
God and himself again by their being born 
again of the Holy Spirit—a child can see 
how it is we can be restored to Paradise by 
Christ! No man cometh unto the Father 
there but by him. 





prove the advantages of three things: the 
| “elective” system, the lecture system, and 
non-compulsory attendance on the part of 
the students. It may not be generally known 
that the most successful theological school 
in Germany is conducted in direct oppost- 
tion to all three methods. As our semina- 
ries at present virtually adopt all three, it 
may not be out of place, in these ‘dull 
days for the newspapers,” when discussions 
on education are ‘‘ in season,” to tell some- 
thing of the ‘‘ Stéft” at Titbingen. 

This is the popular name for an institu- 
tion, the legal name of which is “ The Evan- 
gelical Theological Seminary in Tibingen.” 
It corresponds with the Protestant theolog- 
ical departments in other universities, and 
yet is not precisely identical with them. 
| All the theological students at Titbingen 
are not ‘‘ Stiftlers,” and some “ Stiftlers” are 
in traiing for the schoolmaster’s office. 
The latter class forms the minority of the 
Stifillers ; and, indeed, the former class is 
greatly outnumbered by the regular pupils 
of the Seminary. 

The distinctive peculiarity of the institu- 
tion is that it provides lodging, board, and 
tuition for its pupils, and exacts in return 
from them a course of life and discipline 
which is as strict as the ordinary one is lax. 
In America we ask no such return. The 
more we do for a student the less we lay him 
under obligation in return. The discipline 
of the institution is well-nigh monastic, and 
in this respect it stands in marked contrast 
to the usual system of non-compulsory at- 
tendance. Students are admitted, or “ pro- 
moted,” as it is termed, from a minor semi- 
nary, where they have been subjected to a 
severe drill, after passing a strict examina- 
tion, Not only is a specific course of study 
prescribed, extending over four years, but 
the students are obliged to board, lodge, and 
study in the building. Absence from the 
building is allowed on conditions more ex- 
acting than in any American boarding- 
school. The student must rise at a certain 
hour and be at his desk during certain peri- 
ods of the day. When it is added that the 
time at which he reports himself at study is 








half past six in winter and six in summer a 
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death? The ‘unspeakable tetror and toath- 


hint is given of the discipline. A student does 
not have his separate room, nor do two room 
together; but from five to seven are allotted 
to one sleeping room, in which no light is 
allowed: The clothing is kept in closets, 
and the toilet is made in the study, which is 
distinct from the sleeping apartment. Nor 
are the study rooms occupied singly. Five 
students are placed in one room, which is 
divided by “Spanish partitions” in such a 
way as to leave one-half of it in common 
for toilet purposes and to give each a little 
box for his desk and books. Between every 
two such rooms is the study of a tutor, 
called a repetent; while in each room there is 
a senior, who has a certain responsibility for 
the good order of the other four. Certain 
restrictions in regard to dress are imposed, 
and there is a prison, in which offenders are 
placed, usually for drunkenness; for, al- 
though the Seminary furnishes beer and 
wine in moderate quantities for the use of 
its pupils, the immoderate use of these 
necessary liquids is deemed objectionable. 
Other punishments are fines, house-arrest, 
stoppage of allowances. 

With these specimens of police regula- 
tion in view, the reader will readily infer 
that the principle of non-compulsory at- 
tendance does not prevail. Each student 
must attend in the first term at least five 
courses of lectures, from the second to the 
sixth at least four, in the seventh and eighth 
at least three. Certain courses are oblig- 
atory and philosophy is the chief study 
for the first year. Besides the lectures, there 
are obligatory courses of instruction, under 
the direction of the repetenten, two essays 
each term, one in the first term in Latin, ex- 
aminations both written and oral at the 
close of each term, averaging six in number, 

It is obvious that the “elective” system 
is not in vogue to any great extent in the 
Stift. The “ optional” studies are in the pro- 
portion of one to five “ obligatory” courses. 
As a specimen, let me give a paragraph 
from the laws: ‘From the fourth to the 
eighth term the following are obligatory ; 
History of Religion, Christian Doctrine, 
Christian Ethics, Church History, History 
of Doctrine, Ecclesiastical Law, Exposition 
of the Old and New Testament, Homiletics, 
Catechetics, History of Church Music, Ped 
agogics, and Liturgics are recommended.” 
It may be added that a total of nine courses 
in Exegesis is obligatory. 

It is true that the regular professors give 
instruction by lectures; but the great excel- 
lence of the Stift, the secret of its power, lies 
in the system of tutors, or repetenten. It 
is owing to this class, doubtless, that it has 
sent out more scholars of the first order than 
any theological school in Germany. 

These repetenten are young men who have 
taken the highest grades in the examina- 
tions, After graduating, if we may so term 
it, they are offered positions in the minor 
semivaries, and after all those who were 
their fellow students have left the Sift they 
may be transferred to Tibingen. Thorough 
scholars they always are, and from their 
ranks the higher positions of the clergy in 
Wurtemberg are filled. I have alluded to 
their police duty. Some parts of it are ex- 
ceedingly distasteful. Their duties as in- 
structors are not trifling. To-them the 
students submit their notes of the profess- 
| ors’ lectures, and from them the student 
must obtain advice in regard to methods of 
study. In addition, they themselves give 
courses of lectures and drill the students in 
various branches. 

It has been hinted that this tutorial system 
is the great need of our American colleges) 
That students in all our institutions, notably 
in our theological seminaries, ought to have 
some instructor closer to them than the pro- 
fessor usually is may be assumed. ‘‘ How to 
study” is the one thing least frequently 
learned, and a professor rarely has the priv- 
ilege of teaching that. Yet, if a theologian 
ever learns anything, that must first be 
learned. The interests of truth would be far 
better advanced if that were the only thiug 
learned during the seminary course than by 
the privilege of hearing the soundest, most 

inspiring, most original lectures. The Sem- 
inary at Tibingen seeks to combine the 
two. 

That the Stift has grevious faults, tliat its 
alumni are often mere bookworms, must be 
acknowledged. Yet that it has produced 
the best scholars and the best preachers of 
Germany is simply a fact. 
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Education. 


THe report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1872 ie by far the most 





valuable document that has: yet issued from!’ 


that office. It contains a mass of information 
covering the whole field of our educational sys- 
tems and agencies, which has been collected and 
collated with great care and is quite indis- 
pensable to any one who wishes to be informed 
respecting the condition of the country in this 
particular. We should be glad to believe that 
the increasing valué of these reports, as their 
statistics become more complete year by year, 
would induce Congress at its next session to 
enlarge the resources of the Bureau, and thus 
enable it to do still better the work it is already 
doing s0 well. The following items will serve 
to show the extent of this interest: 

The number of colleges reported to the 
Bureau is 298, of which 30 report only prepar- 
atory students and 217 report collegiate stu- 
dents. The 217 colleges report 19,260 students 
in the collegiate course, of whom 1,419 are 
females and 198 post-graduate students. In the 
preparatory courses 19,476 are reported. The 
number of “ unclassified students” is 6,694 and 
the number of professors and assistants 3,040. 
We have thus an aggregate of 45,628 students 
connected with some department of these col- 
leges, though it is probably safe to say that 10,- 
000 or 12,000 of the 19,000 preparatory students 
bever enter the regular college classes. The 
degree of A. B. was conferred in course upon 
1,968 individuals, the degree of A. M. in course 
upon 746, and various honorary degrees upon 
841; while some 4,800 persons should receive 
the degree of A. B. if the 19,249 collegiate stu- 
dents completed their course. This would in- 
dicate that something like two-fifths of those 
who enter college fail for various reasons to 
complete their course....For the superior in- 
struction of females the number of institu- 
tions reported is 175, with 1,617 instructors, of 
whom 449 are male and 1,168 females, and a 
total of 12,288 students. ...Of schools of science 
endowed by the national grant of lands the 
number that have organized is 38. There are 
also 82 similar institutions including collegiate 
departments not endowed by national land 
grauts....The number of theological schools is 
108, with 435 professors and 3,851 students. 
Of law schools there are 43, with 151 
instructors and 1,976 students. There are 
61 medical schools known as regular, with 607 
instructors and 4,887 students; and 3 known as 
“eclectic,” with 25 instructors and 259 students. 
There are $ dental schools, with 58 instructors 
and 199 students; and 13 pharmaceutical schools, 
with 36 instructors and 650 students—a total of 
92 institutions, with 726 instructors and 5,995 
students..... Of academies the number re- 
ported is 173 more than in 1871, being in all 
811, with 98,929 students and 
378,809 volumes. 


enrollment in the 
34 states was 7,327,415, and in the 7 ter- 
ritories 52,241; total, 7,379,656. The aver- 
age attendance in 28 states reporting was 4,081, - 
562, and in.4 territories 28,956; total, 4,110,525. 
The number of children of school aye not regis- 
tered in the 34 states reporting was 4,569,127, 
and in 6 territories 39,676 ; total, 4,608,803. The 
number of teachers reported in 83 states was 
216,062 and in 7 territories 1,177; total, 217,- 
239. The number of pupils attending private 
elementary schools in 18 states was 356,691, 
and in 5 territories 7,592 ; total, 364,283....Tbe 
total income for the support of schools is re- 
ported as being $72,630,269.83, of which $55,- 
889,790.31, or about 77 per cent., is raised by 
taxation. The permanent school fund of 2 
states is reported. as being $65,850, 572.93. 
-...Lhe sum total of benefactions for educa- 
tional purposes reported to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation last year was $9,957,494 28. For col- 
leges and universities the whole amount was 
$6,282,461 63, distributed among the several 
states as follows: California, $90,000 ; Connecti- 
cut, $44,600 ; Delaware, $700; Illinois, $112,000 ; 
Indiana, $224,000; Iowa, $86,840 ; Kansas, $31,- 
736; Kentucky, $36,136; Maine, $10,125; Mas- 
sachusetts, $1,916.905.48: Michigan, $43,594; 
Minnesota, $22,796 ; Mississippi, $35,000; Mis- 
souri, $60,000; New utes $96,500; New 
Jersey, $532,000; New fork, $1,450,944.15 ; 
North Carolina, $15,000; Ohio, $159,000: Ore- 
on, $20,000 ; Pennsylvania, $464,450 ; Rhode 
sland, $60,450 ; South Carolina, $20,000 ; Texas, 

22,000 ; Tennessee, $159,050; Vermont, $1,500 ; 
Virginia, $220,025; West Virginia, $41,300 ; 
Wisconsin, $45,360; Colorado Territory, $10,- 
150 ; District of Columbia, $250,000. 

For the superior instruction of females the 
benefactions amounted to $689,993: in Alaba- 
ma, $1,500; Georgia, $2,000; Dlinois, $30,000; 
Indiana, $42,250; Kansas, $15,000 ; Massachu- 
setts, $425,000; Michigan, $9,000; Missouri, 
820,000; New York, '$85'000: Ohio, $6,000 ; 
Pennsylvania, $26,000; Tennessee, $5,000 ; 
Boy $11,243; Virginia, $1,000; Wisconsin, 


,000, 
For agricultural and scientific schools the 
benefactions were $482,000: in Georgia, $3,- 
000 ; Indiana, $75,000; Maine, $18,500; Massa- 
chusetts, $143,000; Missouri, $100,500; Penn- 
sylvania, $100,000; Virginia, $41,420.99, 

The educational benefactions for theological 
institutions amounted to $1,155,856.53, among 
the states as follows: California, $18,000; Ili- 
nois, $135,950; Kentucky, $1,500; Maine, $23,- 
900; Massachusetts $118,750; New Jersey, 
$75,000; New York, $657,689.53; Obio, $12,145 : 
Fgnnaylvesiig $78,200; South Carolina, $29,- 
722; Vermont, $10,000, 

The benefactions of law schools were $10,000 
in Connecticut; for schools of medicine, $1,000 
in Kentucky, $1,422.13 in Massachusetts, and 
$8,000 in New York; making a total of $10,- 

22.1) 


The benefactions for libraries and pormal 
schools were: in Massachusetts, $10,000; Penn- 
sylvania, $1,000,000; Kansas, $10,000 ; making 
a total of $1,020,000 
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fm Connecticut;-#21;500 ; Maine, $2,380 
chusetts, $53,000; New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, $100,000. 
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Ghe Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 7TH. 
THE TWELVE CALLED.—Marr. x, 1-5. 
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THE rule by which the twelve disciples whom 
Jesus first commissioned and empowered for 
Gospel work were to be guided in their giving 
and doing was announced in the suggestive 
words “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
They were to give and to do according to what 
they had, and not according to what they had 
not. They had nothing which they did not re- 
ceive from God. For the generous use of all 
that he had given them God would hold them 
strictly responsible. The rule for the first 
twelve disciples is the rule for all disciples. 
Those of the present day, if there are such, 
who have received “power against unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner 
o” “ckness and all manner of disease” ought 
te reise this power freely for the good of 
others. Those also who have received power 
and opportunity to speak words of kindness and 
sympathy to those who are in sorrow or want, 
to minister to the needy, to tell of the good 
things in store for all who will ask them of 
Christ, or to work for their Saviour in any one 
of a hundred ways, should take to themselves 
the counsel of Jesus to his chosen twelve: 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.”” 

What is free giving for one person is by no 
means free giving foranother. The poor widow 
who gave her two mites was commended in 
contrast with rich men who gave more than she 
had to give. Paul reiterated the substance of 
the rule to the first disciples when he said to 
the Corinthians: ‘Let every one of you lay by 
him in store, as God hath prospered him.” Even 
if one penny or five cents a week from every 
teacher and scholar in a Sunday-school would 
bring in a handsome sum to the treasury in the 
course of a year, a larger sum than is now ob- 
tained, it is not right to urge such giving. Such 
is not scriptural giving, it is not fair giving. 
“As God hath prospered him,’ with like free- 
dom as he has received good gifts he is to be- 
stow them on others. He who has received 
little need give but little. He who has received 
much should give much. The poorchild ought 
not to be asked for as large an offering in the 
Sunday-school as is expected from his richer 
schoolmate. There can be no right trainipg in 
Christian giving except in accordance with the 
rule laid down by Jesus: ‘‘Freely ye Rave re- 
ceived, freely give.” 

As in giving, so in doing—men should do for 
Jesus according to their estimate of what he 
has done for them. If they feel that his salva- 
tion and everything which comes with it is a 
precious gift, they should show how they value 
it by telling of it widely and sharing it freely 
with others. If they do little for Jesus, the in- 
ference is not an unfair one that they have per- 
sonally received little from him—little that they 
value or that has an influence on their character 
and daily life. At allevents, the call is on every 
disciple, young and old alike, in their doing, as 
in their giving : ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely 


give.” 





----One of the saddest vestiges of the sys- 
tems of American slavery is the still vain 
searching for one another by the scattered rem- 
nants of families forcibly separated by cruel 
masters before or during the war. The follow- 
ing isasample of advertisements by the thou- 
sand in newspapers which are likely to reach 
the missing children or those who know of 
their whereabouts : 

“Information wanted of my son Samuel, who 
belonged to the Washburne estate, taken from 
Cleveland County, N. C., by Briggs, a slave 
trader, and sold in Alabama. Also of my son 
Lewis, who belonged to the Washburne estate, 
taken from Lincoln County, N. C., by Thomas 
Sleid, who sold himin New Orleans. Also of 
my daughter Rhoda, who — > to the 
Washburne estate, sold to Mr. Morris, and 
taken from Cleveland County, N.C. Any in- 
formation concerning the above, who are my 
children, will be thankfully received, through 
the Zion Advocate, by their anxious mother, 

** RACHAEL WASHBURNE, 

‘*Rutherfordton, N. C,” 


Fully five-sixths of all the advertisements in 
the August number of the Zion Church Advo- 
cate, from which the above is taken, are of this 
descripticn. It would bea delight to find one 
of these lost children, and make the mourning 
Rachael glad by bringing back to her her own 
once more. It is often the privilege of the 
Sunday-school teacher to take a lost child by 
the hand in tenderness, and lead him back to 
his loving Father’s home. The hope of doing 
this work inspires many a prayerful, patient, 
faith-filled teacher in his unwearying labors 
with his more wayward yet not undervalued 
scholars. 


-... Some of the rabbis of theology who have 
undertaken to prepare notes on the Interna- 





To academies the benefactions were $306,040; 


j ing thought to those who are to teach others 
and so given to expounding and exhorting at 
full sermon length that they cannot say what 
they have to sayin the ordinary limits of a 
Lesson Leaf. Thus one of the denominational 
writers, having filled, perhaps, the four largest 
pages of this kind which are anywhere in use 
on this series, makes mention at the foot of the 
fourth page of the paper where his notes for 
the month concluded. Then, instead of ascrib- 
ing this over-running to his inability to con- 
dense, he lays the blame on the Bible, by say- 
ing: ‘The richness of these lessons for August 
has made it impossible to keep our notes within 
their allotted bounds.” A long-winded minis- 
ter, who was supplying the pulpit of a New En- 
gland country parish, was visited by the com- 
mittee and remonstrated with on account of 
the interminable length of his discourses. He 
promised to give the matter due consideration ; 
but at the second interview he informed the 
committee that, much as he regretted the 
impatience of the people, he could find no help 
for the difficulty, as he had carefully examined 
his sermons and was positive that they could 
not be shortened. 


-..-The Examiner and Chronicle tells the 
story of many a man’s failure in the Sunday- 
school, when it describes a class of young men 
who could not be held by a would-be teacher 
whose method of instruction was sermonizing. 
They left the class, one after the other, because 
it did not meet their expectations and wants: 


“They expected to study, but they were 
compelled to listen. They looked for a teacher 
but they found a preacher. And yet this good 
man was unaware of the true difficulty. He 
mourned over bis unspirituality, when the 
trouble was in his method. He prayed over 
the perversity of the unregenerate souls who 
rejected his ministry; but his own pride of 
preaching was greater than their lack of inter- 
est. He wondered at his failure to interest, 
and gave more time and effort to preparation; 
but the reservoir was full enough, the trouble 
was in the pipes. He tried to fill narrow- 
necked bottles with dashes of water, rather 
than drop by drop.”’ 


And the improvement of this incident should 
be made by every Bible-class teacher. 

“Don’t preach. Question the lesson into 
the scholar’s mind, and then question it out. 
Make the class do the greater part of the work. 
Be suggestive, rather than declamatory. In so 
doing you will not only attract, but truly in- 
struct and permanently retain the members of 
your classes,’’ 


-.--The practical value of the Sunday-scho 
in the religious training of the young, as com. 
pared with other proffered agencies, is well ex- 
pressed by W. H. Groser, of London, in a 
recent essay from his busy pen, as follows: 

“Whether the Sunday-school is the great 
success which some of its more ardent advyo- 
cates have asserted, or the great failure which 
others have complacently or reluctantly de- 
clared, thus much will, I think, be conceded : 
that there is no other existing agency deserv- 
ing for one moment to be regarded as the 
Church’s chosen instrumentality for the regen- 
eration and conversion of the young. Much 
has been said about ‘calling out’ the talent, ex- 
perience, and spiritual culture of the Church 
for this purpose ; but I fail to perceive that 
anything noticeable has been done. Either the 
extent of these undeveloped resources has been 
overrated or there is a marked unwillingness 
to put them forth; and it still remains a fact 
that what is being done by the followers of 
Christ to fulfill his commission to feed the 
lambs lies almost entirely within the sphere of 
the Sunday-school.” 


....Mr. Hartley, in a letter to the editor of the 
Sunday-school Limes, written on the eve of his 
return to England, says pleasantly : 

“Will you kindly allow me to express, 
through your columns, my gratitude for the 
kindness which I have everywhere received ; 
for the friends whom I have met with; for the 
affectionate manner in which my country, my 
queen, and the society which I represent have 
invariably been spoken of; for the interest with 
which my details have been listened to concern- 
ing the operations of the London Sunday-school 
Union, and the progress of religious education 
in England and on the Continent of Europe; and 
for the respectful attention which has been paid 
to the practical suggestions which I have 
offered, as well as for the facility which has been 
afforded to me for prosecuting my inquiries into 
the condition and prospects of Sunday-school 
work on this great continent. I shall carry 
home with me many pleasant reminiscences of 
my visit to your schools and my intercourse 
with your Sunday-school workers ; and I trust 
some of the things which I have seen and heard 
will enable me to encourage and stimulate my 
fellow-teachers in England, if permitted to re- 
turn in safety to my native land.” 


A cable telegram announces the safe arrival of 
Mr. Hartley in London, and his words in “ high 
praise of the American educational facilities, 
as to both sacred and secular instruction.” 


--..-By recently published statistics of the 
Presbyterian churches, North and South, it 
seems that the Sunday-school attendance at the 
South is considerably smaller in proportion to 
the churchmembership than at the North. The 
Northern churches show 472,023 communicants 
@ud a Sunday-school membership of 482,762, 
while the Southern churches show a Sunday- 
school membership of only 54,710, with an ag- 
gregate of 93,903 church communicants. The 
Northern churches average a Sunday-school 
membership of 100 each. The Southern aver- 





tional Lessons are so unaccustomed to suggest- 


Literary Department, 


THE AUGUST MAGAZINES 
Mr. CuarLes Norpuorr gives in 

the second of his admirable Papers 
“Hawaii.” He isa keen and an im - 
observer, and these Papers will have 
usual value for readers Who, without 
to the census tables, wish to geta eit 
curate idea of the Islands than the ordi "8 
sauntering traveler is able to commun} 
A noticeable point in the PESENt article 
Mr. Nordhoff’s argument against the ona 
clothing by the natives—'‘‘g deleterio 
habit,” he thinks, which as “ done mney 
kill off the Hawaiian people.” Most of thy 
illustrations to his article are new. “Ty 
Days with the Deaf and Dumb” jg an inter. 
esting paper, and makes points which vill 
be new to many of our readers, ag thiy. 
“When deaf-mutes misspell, it 


20 Up. 


is in 
fashion of their own. Children a 
hear, if they misspell, are Wont tg 


substitute something that sounds Tight: 
. ’ 
while deaf-mutes always choose 
thing that looks right—writing | for 3 
perhaps, or gforg.”’ Other illustrated ar. 
cles are Col. Audenreid’s second paper on 
General Sherman’s travels and ap 
of ‘‘The Protestant Cemetery at Florence” 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard recounts the historicg! 
romance of ‘‘ Leonora Christina in the Blue 
Tower”; Mr. C. P. Cranch escribes the 
career of *‘That Bull Pup”; and there i 
an out-of-the-way sketch by Judge WV, 
Campbell of two islands in the Westen 
Hebrides, “ Colonsay and Oronsay.” No 
to be omitted is Mr. M. D. Conway's article 
upon ‘‘John Stuart Mill.” Among the 
poems there is a fine one, “The Night 
Song,” by Mr. Alfred H. Louis, who is be 
coming known as one of our strongest 
singers. 

A better article than his last, under the 
same title, in The Atlantic, ig Mr. W. J. Hop 
pin’s “Glimpse of Contemporary Art ir 
Europe.” We commend this passage to all 
theorists who, whether in painting or 
poetry, find that portraiture and the “rey. 
erent” study of mullein-stalks or of idiot 
boys is the chief end of att: ‘The faculty 
of ‘the imagination 1s a higher and noble 
thing,” says Mr. Hoppin, “than all the forms 
and colors of earth or of sky; and may nt 
the incorporation of that with natural ap- 
pearances produce something finer than the 
most masterly copying? There never wass 
woman of such majestic contour as the 
Venus de Milo, or of such divine ex pression 
as the Sistine Madonna. Should not the 
landscape artist also seek to vivify and ext 
his imitation of real scenes by such tru: 
scendent ideas of light and color as Goi 
may have implanted in his soul?” Wemsy 
object to these instances; but the gene 
principle of this passage is well put and ime, 
and we are glad to think that the imagin- 
tion is not yet wholly outlawed by the mr 
row theories of the realists. The censured | 
contemporary English art, a little later ia 
this paper, is particularly good, and so isthe 
recognition of the true cause of inferiorty 
in recent art and architecture—namely, that 
the present is an era of protest, doubt, aud 
reconstruction in the intellectual life, and 
that until a clearer atmosphere is breathed 
around the world men will not per 
ceive and pursue those ideals of which 
the love and the pursuit make the artist 
and the only possible noble art. Mr. J. W. 
DeForest's continuation of the adventures 
of ‘‘ Honest John Vane” may be profitably 
read in convection with Mr. Hoppin’s atti: 
cle, as bearing upon the probable develop 
ment of good character and good art in the 
society, for instance, of the National Capital. 
Mr. Robert Dale Owen resumes his inter- 
esting chapters of autobiography, and ad- 
mits that in his early speculations on re 
form he “gravely erred in leaving out af 
view a main practical ingredient in all suc- 
cessful changes—namely, the element of 
Time.” This is sound doctrine, and we 
ourselves think that one or two millions of 
years must pass before the optimists have 
their way. In saying this we intend n0 
slur upon co-operation, which, with minor 
ity representation, we regard as schemes that 
are by no means Utopian. For the resh 
Mr. Owen’s article is continuously ente 
taining; and so, in a different vein, is 8. 0. 
Jewett’s waywardly delightful account of 
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_ quoted from Carlyle: 


* es of travel. 
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told on the sofa, and the old carpets on 
which Kate Lancaster used to keep house 
with her dolls, and where, “if one of 
them cbapced to fall outside the boundary 
stripe, it was immediately put to-bed with a 
cold.” This paper is in the best vein of 
playful imaginative description. Mr. George 
W. Pierce’s ‘‘Two Weeks’ Sport on the 
Coulonge River,” also, will be found enter- 
taining reading. In verse Dr. Holmes con- 
tributes an amusing ‘Poem Served to 
Order,” and Mr, Longfellow ‘‘ The Rhyme 
of Sir Christopher.” 

Pleasant illustrated articles in Scribner's 
are Mr. Benjamin’s ‘‘ Cruise Among the 
Azores” and an account of the New 
York ‘‘Central Park,” in which, among 
other faithful likenesses, portraits of the 
well-known architects, Mr. Calvert Vaux 
and Mr. Wrey Mould, are given. Bret 
Harte’s “ Episode of Fiddletown” and Mr. 
Augustus Blauvelt’s ‘‘ Modern Skepticism” 
are continued. ‘‘No masterly handling 
whatever,” says the latter writer, “of any 
given vital question now at issue between 
Christianity and modern skepticism can be 
at all successfully carried forward before a 
merely popular audience, such as composes 
the common Christian congregation. . 

Let every Christian clergyman now teanedl- 
ately in question begin to teach himself al- 
most to tremble at the very name of modern 
skepticism, until, by reason of the requisite 
acquaintance with the subject, he can, so far 
assuch a thing is possible, stand before his 
pupils confessedly its master.” The paper 
gives a fair account of the strength of the 
modern skeptical position. Mr. Blauvelt 


" concedes to it more than he seems conscious 


of doing; but he promises us the counter ar- 
gument in a forthcoming paper. Another 
contribution to the question of skepticism’ 
comes from the pen of Mr. W. W. Faris and 
is called ‘‘The Liberty of Protestantism.” 
It is a response to an anonymous paper that 
appeared in a recent number of Scribner’s, 
signed by ‘‘An Orthodox Minister.” The 
editors complain in a note that, on account 
of this article, one of our weekly contem- 
poraries has banned them for infidelity, 
which is an odd cause of grievance as 
against Scribner's Monthly. The accusation 


. is somewhat less judicious than it would be 


tocharge the Pope of Rome with Darwin- 
ism. Scribner's, it will be perceived, has 


started a curious controversy. The Rev. 


Washington Gladden contributes an appre- 
ciative notice of Dr. Edward Egeleston; 
and we commend readers of Japanizing 
tendencies to the perusal of Mr. Noah 
Brooks’s ‘‘ Fan Study,” which shows a good 
feeling for Eastern art. Readers should not 
skip Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s excellent address, 
delivered at Dartmouth College, on ‘‘ The 
Scholar in Politics.’ It contains some 
plain speaking, such as our public does 
not hear every day. Thus of murders 
he says: ‘‘ We apply the latest knavery 
of science, and discover emotional 
~Then we sometimes make the 
murderer a United States minister to a first- 
Class foreign court. Steadily the crime in- 
creases.” Mr. Reid remarks, a little fur- 
ther on, that “ the average duration of im- 
prisonments on life sentences under the 


. force of our system of pardons is scarcely 


ten years,” By reading less than seven years 
We shall come nearcr the mark. Later onin 
the same paper there are some excellent re- 
Marks upon universal suffrage, which we 
commend to the study of the wise, as also 
the sardonic question which Mr. Reid has 
“If of ten men nine 
are recocnized as fools, which is a common 
calculation, bow in the name of wonder will 
you ever get a ballot-box to grind you out a 
Wisdom from the votes of these ten me. ?” 
In The Galary Mr. Albert Rhodes has 
an essay under the attractive title of ‘‘The 
Coming Marriage” ; but we have sought in 
vain for anything in it upon that subject. 
The article is an olla podrida of various well- 
worn statistics and current truisms, and will 
be doubly tiresome to those who remember 
the success of the same writer in his sketch- 
“Carl Benson” takes up the 
question, which might seem a serious one, in 
view of the plans of Dr. Dio Lewis and 
Other small-headed reformers: “ Will the 
Coming American Eat and Drink?” He 
Concludes, and the educated public will 
agree with hiin, that ‘ta low and insufficient 
diet is the natural accompaniment of a low 
nd imperfect civilization.” Fannie Roper 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
een] 


Feudge gives an interesting account of 
Buddhism, ‘‘The Mammoth Religion of the 
World,” which now “ numbers as its votaries 
more than five hundred and fifty millions of 
human beings, or nearly half the population 
of our globe,” and has been an established 
religion for some two thousand five hundred 
years. The writer, as in her article in Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine for August, describes what 
she has seen in the East, and describes also 
the principal myths and tenets of the 
religion founded by Gaudama. Mr. C. 
P. Cranch has a suggestive essay on 
‘Symbolism and Language.” Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne writes in a sprightly way 
under the gloomy title of “A Feast of 
Blood,” giving an account of the duels of 
German students. The rules of these com- 
bats are thus laid down by a Russian baron 
“in very blameless English: ‘ You see, the 
seconds, they must chalk on the floor two 
lines, distant apart twelve feet. It is between 
these must fight the principals. Each one 
makes him five blows, then there is rest; 
then other five, and so forward. One must 
stay fighting fifteen minutes, sooner he may 
not cease—I would say, if he is not fainting 
from blood-loosing. When finished, must 
they kiss each other brothership.’” ‘“ Philip 
Quilibet” complains, very justly, apropos of 
American railroading, that ‘‘the steam- 
whistle as now uscd is a total nuisance. It 
murders sleep, tortures the sick, frightens 
horses, and causes a myriad of runaways, 
with great losses of life and property; and, 
meanwhile, every function that it performs 
can be as well executed by a bell”—as our 
English cousins bave found out. The steam- 
whistle is little heard in their isiand at 
present. Miss Kate Hillard translates some 
pleasing ‘“‘ Rhymes from Ronsard”; but the 
rest of the poetry in this number can be 
skipped without any serious loss to the 
reader’s culture. 
In Old and New the present installment 
of Mr. Burnand’s clever story, ‘‘My Time,’ 
has an autobiographical ring. This de- 
scription of school-boy’s honor at Holy- 
shade is amusing. It seems that it “ was 
represented by the following formula: ‘ Will 
you take your oath he was ten feet high ?” 
‘Yes. ‘Will you take your dying oath?’ 
*Yes” ‘Will you bet sixpence? ‘Wo.” 
Dr. Geo. M. Kellogg has an essay ‘‘ Against 
Darwinism,” in which he attempts to show 
‘that creation is not restricted to the Dar- 
winian plan,” a statement with which Mr. 
Darwin himself, who is one of the most 
modest of men, would heartily agree. But Dr. 
Kellogg goes on to dismiss Darwin’s view, 
which, if it is not the solution of all things, 
is yet an essentially new and creative 
thought. In placeof it, he proposes a theory 
that is, at least, no completer than Darwin’s— 
“that involution is the law, instead of evolu- 
tion, that analogies of form and growth 
point not to community of descent, but to 
community of plan.” These are his reasons 
for this view: “The impression is war- 
ranted that wild species have a longer and 
stronger life than when varied by domestica- 
tion. Variation is an advantage or au injury 
to vitality ; unless the former can be proved, 
the assumption of degradation holds good. 
If, then, variation is a degradation, occurring 
at the expense of vitality, the foundation of 
the natural selection theory gives way. .. . 
All variations are of the nature of consti- 
tutional disease. . . . Permanence of 
form is normal; variation abnormal, P 
Man discovers Nature’s plan of decadence, 
but not her building-up process.” Dr. Kel- 
logg has forgotten the chemistry which 
within a few years past has builded up nu- 
merous organic products and is almost daily 
achieving new triumphs of synthesis, He 
asks us to set aside these, and a thousand 
other facts, for a “ warranted impression” — 
but in what way “‘ warranted” he does not 
explain—that the phenomena of natural se- 
lection are but the expression of decay, and 
that Mr. Darwin bas “ mistaken the deca- 
dence of life forms for Nature’s plan of crea- 
tion.” The paper is ingenious, but base- 
less. We have not had a more vis- 
ionary bit of speculation from the most 
visionary adherent of Darwinism. The 
most valuable practical article in the 
number, or, indeed, in any of our Septem- 
ber magazines, is one called “ The New En- 
gland Spbinx.” It is addressed to the am- 
bitious young lady of New England. ‘* The 
question of the day is more threatening in 





New England than elsswhere, because of 





the very best quality she possesses—her con- 
scientiousness, While working from dawn 
till midnight, one-half a New Englanders 
mind is uttering a continual protest 
that he is not accomplishing more. 
It is the worry that kills him, after 
all.” A wise saying is this of a life of rou- 
tine: “You do great things; only there are 
no odd mivutes—and all the richness of life 
comes in the odd minutes.” This is an ar- 
ticle which should be read by every tired 
woman in New England. Indolent persons, 
for whom it is not intended, had better let 
it alone. It has every characteristic of the 
editor’s style and good sense and its thought 
is substantially Dr. Hall’s; we are, indeed, 
inclined to think that the name attached to 
it is Dr. Hall’s nom de plume for the nonce. 
We must not forget to call the attention of 
scholars to G. A. Schmitt’s account of ‘‘ The 
Assyrian Cuneiform Inscriptions.” 

LTippincott’s Magazine this month is most. 
ly made up of travels; and, though there is 
no paper of special noteworthiness, the 
whole of the number is pleasant summer 
reading. ‘‘The New Hyperion” and Mary 
Howitt’s ‘‘House in the Tyrol” keep up 
their interest. There is the first installment 
of some ‘‘ Sketches of Eastern Travel,” and 
the last of Fannie Fendge’s ‘“ Rambles 
among the Fruits and Flowers of the 
Tropics,” besides an article by S. C. Clarke 

n .“‘Colorado and the South Park,” and 
another in which Mr. Edwin De Leon ex- 
plains ‘‘ How they Keep a Hotel in Tur- 
key.” These articles all incite to travel, and 
we can imagine readers of them packing off 
across the Atlantic, to the detriment of Lip- 
pincott’s subscription list. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE CLUSTE 


For Choirs, Conventions, 
Singing Classes, and 
the Home Circle. 


A 


NEW MUSIC BOOK, 


BY 
8. Wesley Martin, 
T. Matin Towne, and 
J.M. Stillman, 


GET THE BEST. 


GET THE CLUSTER. 
Price $13.50 per dozen. Single Copies sent t- 
$ pald on receipt oft $1. 50. ‘ag aan 








WE CAN ALSO RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING 


NEW MUSIC, 


which we will send, postpaid, on receipt of the 
marked price. 


My ioont for Thee. Ballad. 
Stay not Long Away. Ballad 
To Please the Ginis. B < 
Men are such 
Poor Tittle Tim.  Tempevenee Song... 
Over the Billows Afar. Ballad 

-Happy Thoughts. Sch he. 


PETERS'S MUSICAL MONTHLY 


For August. Price 30 cts. 

Contains Fine Vocal and Instrumental pieces of 
Music, worth $4 in sheet form. January to August 
(vight numbers) sent, poaipate for $2. 

Published by 


J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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read acer Ee or ake the ‘Dent intellectual 
progress valet he hasat hand, for often consultauon, 
a hke work? ‘And, whilst you are about it, 


GET THE BEST,” 
WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


10,000 Words and Meanings not tn other Dictionarics. 
3,000 Engravings ; 1,840 Pages Quarto. 
Price $12. 

ta" A National Standard. The authority in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington 
ce War imuly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
rer Marsh, Hepes, Whittier, Willis, 
lihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, 
and pes yt best American and European scholars. 
Published & C. MERRIAM, Springfiel 
Base’ Sid by all Booksellers. — 
A. 8. 


BARNES a fos 
NEW PUBLICATIO 
Teachers are invited to examine the following new 
Py: Books, ostpald, at copies of which will be forwarded 
to them, so one-half the retail prices : 
AL BOOKKEEPING........... $2 
Pere ealueat Cxushttn 1 
its OF ANALYTICAL GHOM: + 
mr iia adnan Su Adaves sb isdbctecceececese 
Y, ust oa SE ON MECHANICS’ WITH 
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Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FO? ALL, 
BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 








It is an undoubted fact and as capable of 
demonstration as any mathematical problem 
that we give with Tae INDEPENDENT to 
New Subscribers more beautiful, merito- 
rious, and really valuable premiums than 
are offered or given by any other weekly 
religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber 
to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in the world gets so much 
in real value for the money paid as does a New 
Subseriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive 
one, especially in journalism; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, Lut the CHEAPEsT 
paper published. 


WHAT DOES A NEW SUBSCRIBER 
GET? 

For $3.25 he will receive Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, published in its preseot 
form, large quarto, so put together, pasted, 
and trimmed as to be most convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- 
dition to this, he will receive either one of 
the following premiums, and can select: 

1st. The two beautiful chromos, ‘‘ Good- 
Night Frolic” aud ‘‘So Tired,” mounted on 
thick binder’s-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing (or on a canvas stretchet 
for 25 cents extra). These pictures were 
painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. 
Fish, and are indeed exquisitely beautiful, 
being each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
many different stones. 

2d. Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s ‘‘ First Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 
and engraved from F. B. Carpenter’s great 
oil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium may be seen from the fact tbat 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper, Size 
26x36 inches. 

8d. Ritchie's equally valuable steel en- 
graving entitled ‘‘ Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This is one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engrav- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the 
United States. 

4th. Ritcbie’s splendid steel engraving 
of ‘President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson.” 

5th. The superb steel engraving of “ Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

In addition to the above, we have in 
preparation and now far advanced toward 
completion 

OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 
It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 
17x21 inches, designed and painted by the | 
eminent artist, F. B. Carpenter. It is now 
being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT COLORS, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest materfal. No EXTRA EXPENSE 
WILL BE SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALU- 
ABLE PREMIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY 
BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHC- 
GRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition will be ready for de- 

ivery at an early day, hoping thereby t? 
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prevent the unavoidable delays of the pres- 
nt year. 
WHAT WE WANT. 
We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thor- 
ough and efficient Agents, to. whom we can 
give exclusive and uncanvassed territory ; 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements. as will not only render the 
canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable. We cannot offer every sabscrib- 
er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$3.25 in. currency; but, being the owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have and the 
one forthcoming, it will be an easy task to 
get a host of subscribers, and, consequently, 
we offer advantages to an Agent that no 
other paper can give him. Will our readers 
and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or 
apy who would be likely to engage in the 
Let all who desire an agency and a 
choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. 
H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
8 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 


SCRIBNER’S FOR SEPTEMBER, 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE OF 
SCRIBNER’S FOR AUGUST 


BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains a bright ar- 
ticle, “A CRUISE AMONG THE AZORES,” by 
Benjamin, another on the‘ CENTRAL PARK,” 
both beautifully illustrated. There is also a delicious 
Paper by Borrerchs, ‘THE BIRDS OF THE 
POETS,” with Illustrations; a Sketch and Portrait 
of EDWARD EGGLESTON; aCharming Picture 
by Miss Halleck, with “ARTHUR BONNI- 
CASTLE,” Dr. Holland’s magnificent Serial, 
which draws near its close, also a second installment 


‘An Episode of Fiddletown,” 
By BRET HARTE, 


with an illustration of 


“THE HEATHEN CHINEE,” 


By SHEPPARD. 


Also a Story, “BAUM, THE CORNET 

PLAYER,” by Albert Webster, Jr. 
THE ESSAYS ARE: 

“PHE LIBERTY OF PROTESTANT- 
ISM,” a Denial. “MODERN SKEPTICISM: 
What our Theologians can do about it?” by Blau- 
velt. 

“THE SCHOLAR IN 
Whitelaw Reid. 

There isa SPIRITUAL SONG by MacDonald, 
with half a dozen choice Summer Idyls, and ** 4 
FAN STUDY,” by Noah Brooks. 

Dr. Holland’s Articles are: 

“THE OUTLOOK,” “THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION,” “OWNER- 
SHIP IN WOMEN.” and “THE LIBERTY 
OF PROTESTANTISM.” 

*THE OLD CABINET,” 
Gilder. 

The Etching is ‘ WHAT’S HIS NAME?’ by 
Andrew Screggin. 

The demand for August Scribner’s has compelled 

A NEW EDITION, 
which will be issued as soon as possible. The Three 
Numbers for August, September, and October, con- 
taining BRET HARTE’S unique story and Mr. 
BLAUVELT’S able and convincing articles on 
“MODERN SKEPTICISM,?’’ will be sent to any 
address on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 


PRICE $4.00 a Year; 35 cts. a Number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 


ORGANIC LAW OF THE SEXES, 
Conditions which impair virility—positive and n 
tive electricity — proof that life is evolved without 
union—effect of tobacco—infiuence of fish and phos- 
phoric diet — modern treatment of pelvic diseases, 
stricture, and varicocele, and arrest of develo mene 
Ten lectures to nie pesvate, su surgical cl qiaee, bye ED RD 
H. DIXON, M ve., N. eh panes 2 


work. 








POLITICS,” by 


by R. Watson 





cents. “ Eve ery Tse ony ine pen of Or. Dixon is of 
eat value to the whole human race.”—Horace Gree- 

ey. ‘In didactic power Dr. Dixon has no equal.”— 

New York Times. 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN Copy of YOUTH’S 
Companion. PERRY, MASON ‘& CO. Boston, Mass. 


$1.50.—THE NURSERY.—A Monthly Maga- 
zine for youngest readers. Superbly Husteatea, Send 
stamp for a sample number. is the time to 
subscribe. JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


TRE CELEBRATED $1, a°0., Are $500 
PRIZE SERIES comprise the most lar boc':s for 
Gunday-ecaog 1 Libraries ever 0 Pa 7 #erignn 
public. D. THROP & CO., Pubiishers, Bosto' 


100 YEAR ALMANAC,—Price 50 Cents. 
Send for it. GEO. A: HEARD & CO., Boston, 














JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.’s Catal 
Popular Books sent free to any 


e ef Standard and 
ress onapplication. 


KNAB 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Grand, Square & Upright Pianos, 


NEW yore eee HOMSE, No. 112 57H AVE. 
é s0 Baltimore and 
ae. ork. 


[August 26, 1873, 


EDUCATION. 


Sn TT iaags 
WOCDSTOCK ACADE 
STOCK, Conn.. WM. EDWARD Dab Se 








NEW AND VALUABLE 
TEXT - BOOKS. 


Before deciding for your Fall Term, send for 
our Complete School Catalogue. 


COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


The series in two books. With 1 Study, Railroad, and 
Reference Maps, all ponents. 52 Maps inall. Superior 
to any ever published. 





Prof. Olney’s 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


The School Aigebsa, University, Algebra, Geometr: ary. 

Trignometry, and Calculus. These books have already 

bene adopted in the leading institutions of the coun- 
try. 





KENDRICK’S 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


. Just ready. Pe ee with eee Vocabulary, and 
Maps. Also first four books he ‘Anuabasis, with 
Vocabulary, Notes, etc. 





SHAW’S 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The best series published. 
PATTERSON’S 


SPELLER wpa Lay BOOK. 


Lossing’s United ‘States Histories, Al- 
den’s Science of Government, Stod- 
dard’s Arithmetics, Bullion’s 
Grammars and Lexicons, etc. 


SEND FOR FALL CATALOGUE. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 BROADWAY, New York. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
“MERRY VOICES,” 


By N. COE STEWART, 


is now yy and orders will be filled as rapidly as 
possible in the order in which they are received. 


“MERRY VOICES” 


is, without doubt, the best book of the kind published 
in years. Itis especially adapted fur use in Schools, 
Seminaries, and Juvenile Classes. Also admirably 
adapted for 


HOME RECREATION, 











containing hundreds of beautiful songs and a com- 
plete plemantar de: ment —siemes yet thorough 
and complete. a School Song Book 


‘MERRY VOICES” 


is unequaled. All interested should send for a speci- 
men copy, which will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of re! price. 


Price 50 cents. $5 per dozen. 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 
ROYAL DIADEM, 


PURE GOLD. 


No two Sunday-school Song Books were ever pub- 
lished of such real merit. This is the unanimous ver 
dict of thousands who are competent to judge. 

Either poet, & in oe cover, sent by mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-fw 


GOLD AND DIADEM 


are handsomely bound in one volume printed on 

tinted paper, and make the largest and best col- 

lection of entirely new Songs ever published 
Sent by mail on receipt of 65 cents. 


Those in want of New Songs for Sunday- 
school use should examine our publications, 
which have a world-wide repuiation and 
are sure to give satistaction beyond all 








| others. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


THE 


Ghurch Welcome, 


A new Church Music Book, by 
ww. oO. PERKINS, 


hor of “ ae CHORISTER,” “CHURCH BELL,” 
accietas OCKING BIRD,” ete., etc. 3 
Comprising : i Banta, poe apher on fs eee 
and Singin; lees. an rt aed ; Me re 
Tunes; * Sccial Music: 6, Anthems Ft. 
Old Familiar Tunes. 


THE CHURCH WELCOME 


is the most complete and thorough work for CHorrs, 
SINGING Co xsehe, Con’ VENTION S,and t the HoME CIR- 
CLE ever ing a n of 








Four Hundred Pages 
fresh and beautiful Music, ae to all wants. 
salcinr oPrice, $1.50; per doze: a 
Sample copies sent, postage paid, for nS 
WH. A. POND & CO., 


547 Broadway, New York. 








TRIBUTE OF PRAISE, E. TOURJEE. 





THREE NEW ENCORE SONGS. 
“Picking Cherries down the Lane” 


“HAPPY HOURS.” 


BY MILLARD. Sent by mail. Price each, 40 
cents. Eminently the best songs of the season and 
everywhere received with immense applause. 


‘Just the Very Latest Out.” 


A NEW COMIC RONG. Good thing. 
Sent by mail. Price 
LEE & WALKER, 922  Ohestaut st., Philadelphia. 


Principal. This Classical, Scientitic, ana 
Ladies’ Institution enters , ‘Yo 
Year on upon its Sey enty-thing 


ough and systematic, expenses few und 
edication of new Academy Aug. 2ist. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
Winter Term, Wenine Unweer ae eae 
in ins 
twenty weeks. Fees for the course: "Continues 
Matriculation....... % 
Course of lectures nis 
enamnsian. 


Se 
and beautiful, instruction thor. 
moderate, 













SEE ELT 
N. B.—Fe — students are provided w 





GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
PARLOR ORGAN 
T ightens the Labor of 'Teacher 
4 and Scholar. To be had at Ps Book and Music 
Stores. Sent by mail. Price $2.50. 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE 
PIANO. 
ndorsed by the Profession as 


4 the best, most ‘thorough, most attractive, and 
teaches in the most direct manner. Suited to pupils 


oz eve study—preprring the more ad- 
yaneed foe Therourh i Rent by mail. Price $3.75. 
HooyD’s 


MUSIC L MANUAL 

contains valuable little information tound in no 

other work. Itis bm a musical text-book. Scnt 

by mail. Price 40 

Witt BE RE ADY IN at oe pam —The 
latest and best Choir B: TH. 


THE SABBAT 


Contains the good old standard tunes for Church 
Choirs of all denominations and pretty melodies by 
copy sl authors. Price $1.50. Sent by mail. Sumple 


WALKER’s Musical Almanac ANY ADDRESS, 
reet, 


LEE & WALKER, °° °Patcicionia. © 





VALUABLE BOOKS 


OF BOUND MUSIC. 
GEMS. 


Gems of Sacred Song. . 


Gems of German Song. 
Gems of Scottish Song. 
Wreath of Gems. 
PEARLS, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 


The best Vocal Duets. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 


Best Opera Songs. 
Price of each book: Bds., $2.50; Cl., $3; Full Gilt, $4. 
The above volumes are quite unsurpassab e, as each 
one is filled and crowded with the very best VOCAL 
MUSIC of its kind. Books ure | rge and wonderfully 
cheap. Pages full sheet-music size. (2W0 to 250 pages.) 


REMEMBER OUR NEW 


ORGAN AT HOME....$2.50 

Home is not complete without it. : 
LOOK AT The Standard, for Choirs, etc..... 150 
Cheerful Voices, for Sc :ools...... £0 


River of Life, for Sunday-schools. 35 


The above books for sale by all dealers. Sent. 
paid, on receipt of price. ine 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE JOY: 


a_ collection of New and Carefully Se 
Music for Classes, Choruses, and Conven: tio ‘rn 


BY P. P. BLISS, 


The Joy contains 192 pages. Price 75 cents, or $7.50 
per dozen. Specimen copy sent by mail upon receipt 


of 75 cents. 
ROOT’S MCDEL 


Organ Method. 


Y GEO. F.ROOT, Containing the most simple, 
saeate and progressive yey of every grade of 
difficulty, ever published. Also O: ngan Lessons, Or; an 

Pieces, ‘Green “A Accompaniments, € ean Volunta: 

he merits and popularity of Mr. Root’s former 
works for Reed Organs are a sufficient guaranty that 
the Model O regan, Method will be the best Organ 
instructor ever _ lished. Price $2.50. Sent postpaid 


on receipt of price. 
PALMER’S 


Concert Choruses, 


consisting of Soles, Duets, Trios, nartcttes, 
and 4 Se ee for a — oi Lusical Con- 
ventions, Societies, Hi, Schools. Hh 

Academies, and the Home Circles By H.RPA fae 
author of Song Sing, Sonu ob the Normal Col- 
fection. _ 2 eis i Mp or $7.50 per doz. 
pecimen “ah. mail upon r 

All published by ei ne ee 


OBN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


bt This work, intended for Schoo} and Normal use, 
has only been issued but a few weeks. Its great 
populari- E ty (being constructed under the super- 
vision of H. 8S. Perkins and C. A. White) has 
kept presses run- ning night and day on orders- 

It is a full size book of 240 pages, containing 


a complete course of Ele- D mentary Instruction, 
Exercises, ana Du- etts, Trios, and Quar- 


tettes, includ the very popular operetta, “ Grand- 
pa’s Birthday.’ ne One hundred and renty tive Siete 
pieces, suitable for all and every occasion required. 


. LIGHT! 


Sena for it and aet sample. Youcan’t fail 
mire it. It is cheap for your household. cena 


Price SO cts. Doz., $5. pegene $40. 
Special rates on lamze orders. Popes 
WHITE, SMITH REY, » re 


BRAINARD’S 
New Descriptive Catalogue of Se- 
lected Popular Music, 
containing full description of thousands of choice 
pieces of music. Will be mailed free to any address 
on application. 
8. BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















ms. 

For further information or circular address 
RVIs, M, D., 

1118 Thirteenth street, Washington; Dc 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(Formerly Chester Square School.) FoR Young Lapms, 


Swegte sees Professors and =e. > 
Female College. ‘the 2th year will. begin metic 
‘emale Co exe. e@ ear W. egin 
" my on d Ci nt 1 page m 
or u ogue an reular apply Vv. 
Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square Boston, Boston, Maa” 


LOGAN be pore SEMINARY, 


This Boarding a School for Ladi 
1809 Vine street, Philadelphia, will be Teoma 


Scptcember lith, 137: 
Iss 8. re aKere’ 
MISS J. P. 
EFE) eer 

Rishop Simpson, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D. } Philadelphia, 
Rev. Geo. Dana Boardman, D.D. 
Rev. W. A. Snively, Albany, N. ¥. 


FORT EDWARD see ae 
INSTITUT 
$1M pays 2 lady’s board, fuel i and comm 
English branches one year. t 
Fifteen teachers. College oa und commer. 








ELL” { Principals, 





Edward, ‘N.Y. 


AMENIA SEMINARY, Amenia, i, 
Y.—A family boarding-school. On the Harlem Rail 


road, eighty-five miles from New York. Full cuurses 
of seminary instruction, with prepuratiun for wie 
or business. Personal care in study, habits, and 





8 $360 p 
Foruiets veer begins Sept. 15th. 
8. T. FROST, A. MM 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADE- 
MY, Chester, Pa. (For boarders only.) Session opens 
Wednesday, September Ith. Location elevated and 
healthful. Grounds ample, buildings handsome ang 
commodious. Course of studies cxtensive. 

ough instruction in Civil and Mecharicul eer. 
ing, the Classics, and English. Careful oversightut 
i. ad tavrals and manners of cadets. For circulars ape 


yw 
” Col. THEO. HYAT'T, President, 
GROVE HALL 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Next Term commences Sept. 24 -, 
Address for circulars Prof. O. P. HUBBARD, o 
EDWAKD A. KINGSLEY, M.A., Principal. 


MISS COMSTOCK 
hp a: PAKK, near Fifth ‘Avenue. New York. 
Prim y, Progressive, and Finishing Ladies’ School, 
Fall tera: commences Sept. 24th. mtg 
sixteen, Single rooms and school carriage, if d 
Circulars mailed on request. Personal information 
the Institution, 32 and 34 West 40th st., Murray Hill. 


FLUSHING (N. Y.) INSTITUTE. 
BUARDING eee pti 

















Begins Sept. 9th. RCHILD, 
A. P. NORTHROP. 
. Worcester, Mass, 


Highia nd Military Academ 
fits Boys tor common and seienti c pursuits. Its sae 
perior merits stated in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
FREEIOLD, NEW JERSEY. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYs. 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, Principal. 


GOTHIC TALL, STAMFORD, CONN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN BO ARDING- 
Sor entaicgue an; OR Le a ana 
or a DrINC pais, 
ue apply “OTisseS ATKEN & CHASE 


WALN Use HILL SCHOOL, 


A first-class aa. ‘ae for hens, Pupils can be 
admitted at any time, and, if it is desired, may remain 
throughout the school year. ‘Terms, $300 per annum. 
Circulars will be sent to those desirinz information 
THOS. D. REED. 














Fe R BOYS —MANSION-SQUARE INSTITUTE, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. A first-class boarding: oes 








nds extensive, unifcim, dark blue; 
finstic drill, Reo ns SEPT. lith. Visions ) 2's 
JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 
HAMILTON FEMALE SEMINARY. Opens Sept. 1th. 


$200 per ycar for Home and Tuition in Common. Ea- 
glish. Address M. M. GOODENOUGH, Hamilton, N. ¥. 


EMALE COLLEGE, BORDENTOWN, N. J+ 
continues to furnish the best educational sdven 
tages at Reasonable rates. Address the Rev. JO 
RAKELEY, Ph, D., Presidens. 
SCHOOL ) BOP BB Of 
CHURCH “& HALL SETTEES. 
MEAD, HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO, N.Y. 























mg 4 BOM AND Sonvet. Falley Semi- 

ary, Fulton, Oswego Co., opens 1st Se tit 

combining the facilities of a Soueaioee education iy 
advantages of a Christian home. Rev. J. GILMOU 


a ee 
MES. S. L. CADY'S Boarding and Day School, 
99 Howe ei New Haven, Conn., reopens 
September lth. Superior facilities “tor Music, Draw- 
ing, and Painting. Send for circular. 


piklted nid 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 

YOUNG a LB ag Mass. . 

proved. Most Ka Xt iocated and thoroughly 

taught. REV. C. V.SP. EA Puincipal. 


FRENCH PROTEIT ANT FEMALE Col- 


Apply for Circulars to 
cl 
Rev. R. P. DUCLOS, Fasinne, B.C. 


pMISS. BAN NEY'S BCARDING AN 


ND 
izabeth , Wik reopen OD 
Y, 7th September, 1873. 


ae IS FEMALE INSTITUTE, Morris 
town, N. J. A first-class school for 23 boarding pupi 8 
A few vacancies. C. G. HAZELTING, A.M., Principal. 


1. ENCH, AND_ GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY Sclibow, tp kong agian Ludies, 
Providence, R. 1. Address Mrs. N 
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August 28, 18 8.] 


THE 
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INDEPENDENT. 














Sa 
KEMPER HALL, 


(Between Chicage and Milwaukee) 


The Memorial School for Girls and 
Young Ladies. 


A COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT. 


gUPERIOR ADVANTAGES AFFORDED ON REASON- 
ABLE TERMS. 


Scholastic Year begins Thurs- 

the Third Sahel asspicmboe dik ot THAT 
oie 

apply tone Ca ALOE om D.D., Rector 

enosha, Wis. 


vyASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE.N. es 
Phe advantages offered by this well-known coll 
for women are acknowledged to be unsurpassed in this 
country or in the world. A full corps of professors and 
teachers is em. loyed, with ample apparatus, cabinets, 
library. e courses of instruction are varied and 
comprehensive. The location is healthy, the grounds 
extensive and beautiful, and in the family. arrange- 
ments nothi ng ies iss that can conduce to the health 
and cones he moral too and the social refine- 
f the students. annum covers the ex- 
wemeot tuition, board, fuel, Tight, and washing. No 
extras except for private lessons in musie, dra ng, or 
enting. Send for catalogues to W.L. DEAN, Register. 
BOARDING SCHOOL ON THE HUDSON. 


DANA WILL REOPEN 











STAMFORD MILITARY INSTITUTE 
AFauil School for Boys. Harn eat ¢ teaching, faith. 

ol for Boys. Earnest teachin - 
fot disci Mecipline. cation” peers). beautiful, and 
only one pour att New York City. safe, happy 


home. Send for catalogue, with full de 
and Tet ILLCOX, A.M.,) Principals 
T. W. A. PENT 2 ” Stamford, Conn. 





WELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 


Reopens Sept. llth. Two Courses Study, with Aca- 
demic Department and Special nooare For Catal talogue 
and Lecture Course address M. M. CARTER, V.-Pres 


MME. Cc. EARS. 
Assisted by M L. SEE 
No. 222 MADISON AVEN UE, New York. 
English, French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for Ye oung Ladies and Children. 

Will reopen Monday, September 22d, 1873. 

Mme. C. M. will be at home otter r September Ist to 
receive her patrons and friends. 


ELMiRA FEMALE COLLECE. 
oodag her Education for Young Ladies. College 
ppointments, Degrees complete. Music eee 

in studies with the best masters. Fine scenery. 
besatifal. Ley cit — a happy home for 8' Aa 
Begins again mber 3d. Address Pres. 
ow. cov LES. ®D. D., ‘Elmira, N. Y. 


M'CLELLAN’S INSTITUTE FOR BOYS, 
at West Chester, Pa. A beautiful and_ elevated situ- 
ution, 22 miles west of Philadelphia. Spacious Play- 

unds, with Gymnasium. Students prepared for 
Gollege, Polytechnic Schools, or Business. Special pro- 
—— made for wSEy young boys. Many students re- 
as boarders during the Sommer vacation. Session 

Pagina Sept. Wth. Address ROBERT M. M’CLELLAN. 


PA CKER COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
og gm —The 28th yeur will commence 
Sept. 1 Iith, New scholars are requested to be 
present the Cisssincation on the 16t 


Rar TENDEN, 
President of the Faculty. 

















<inaingn s unsur, Lat 
ent positions. 
ister, contain- 
and full particulars, 
Vv , Director. 





ing ing fmproved C2 Conse of Stud 
address PROF E 





COLLEGIA TE AND ef ee INSTI- 
TUTE, New Haven, Conn.—Feoartiet ear. 
Preparatory to College, the "Séientitic Schools, or 
Business,with systematic and thorough physical train- 
ing by military drilling, gymnastics, rowing, ete. Cat- 
alogues sent on application. WM. H. RUSSELL, Prin. 





Chestnut Street Female Seminary, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MISS BONNEY & MISS DILLAYE, Principals. 
The etre year of this En lish and French 


ing and Day School will open September 1th, at 
1615 Chestnut Street. Particulars from Circulars. 





2A Having Children to Edneate or School 

‘axes to pay will fea Ey tag  . * American Edu- 
es Mont: aly.” Price $2 per annum, 

J.W. SCHERMERHOIRN: ry 0. 14 Bond st., N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE, N. Y. 
Next session will commence September 17th. The 
course of instruction is extensive and thorough. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. S. J. LIFE. 











PAR 


falsonae and Are g pis Pe Co es Sept. 3d. 
in eee e A. ns. Smmene s Se ad 
(former!) 
yi, ‘Booiins and “dl ies ol for vot 


TRASK, Principal. 
wR will reo = Wednesday, Sept. Say No. 13 


Livingston A Av., New Brunswick, N, J. or circulars 
address as ab: bove. 


HUNGER FORD COLLEG] ane LU ge 
SUPE, Adans, Jefferson Co. re? Fo Hew Hosts 8 en 

oer erms low. or catalogue ad- 
dress ALBERT B. WATKINS, A. M., Principal 


me ENNINGTON INSTITUTE, Pennington, N.J- 
Terms reasonable. Address A. P. LASHER, * Prin.” 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY POUCH- 


KEEPSIE, N. Y.—Work recommences Septemb 
Boys, Raley ) eco ces September llth. 


yo ROTON INSTITUTE, Croton on the Hudson, 
+X. Ball term will commence Sept 1sth. For cir- 
cular, ete., address Miss ¥. A. SEDG WICK. 

















Golden Hill Seminary for Young Ladie 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address Miss EMILY NELSON ‘3 





Co., N. 


weet 
yOUARDING SCHOOL = Nassau, Rens. 
+ Se VIGGIN, Principal. 


nd for circular. A.B. V 








AGENTS WANTED. 

EALTH 
AT 

ONE 





AGENTS WANTED. Anen- 
larged and revised edition of 
this book just issued. Havy- 
ing 


enormous sales, ear- 
est,fuilest, _ Beer ee enit 
medical book 


Jall, 
etiitos dowrealdfFiedith at 
dress JAMES BETTS & Co., 
Hartford, Cv., or Chicago, Ill. 


$20 A DAY, ASENES WANTER 
. sella household article. 260 
percent. profit. Send 25 cents f 4 
tars. urs. Address STACKPOLE, 62 Jon gt eet 


AGENTS WANTED.—Sam 
5,000 by mail, with terms to clear — Sto i38 
per ber day. ddress N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY WITH STEN. 
ell and Key Check Outifits. Catalogues, 1 a fi 
barticulazs free, @. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St Bostom! 














AGENTS WANTED FOR 
LIFE 
IN THE 


HOM Eig: 


By DANIEL eee 


and hi 
eet It is ous as gems. 
on pL age. 
iad, clear and sparkle. 
former abn a 


L 
518 yh by Shes i ohiledcipbic, Pa. 


A BAC OF GOLD 


can be made in in sixty dare.ct cunvaania with that MAR- 
PASTELLE PIC- 





n to ev 
lished by Messrs. 


CROs > 161 





It Costs 


agp Selling gaily EW 
ress, East, 
WORLD PG PUR CO., Phila., Pa.; 
West, J. R. bOSTER & CO., 
Pittsburgb, 


th h 








ACENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HOME=:GOD'S PEOPLE 


Ac- 





PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


— caedine 





Agents Wanted. 


We are in want of competent and reapectable Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are prepared to offer Agents 
Great Inducements 
AND THE 


Lost Liberal Commissions. 
This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a jai) 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new @3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
erritory, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 


MORE ACENTS WANTED. 


e Colby Washer and Wringer are proving the 
nul Teuccessful machines ever made for the purpose. 





Agents are doing splendid. If you want a good, pay- 
ing, reliable, and onorable business, send for our 


Exclusive Sessihory : Sentenced as long as you work it, 


but no rights sold. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 
Reading, Mich, 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 








Paris 1867.) THE (Vienna 1873 
FIRST MEDAL 
AT THE 
VIENNA EXPOSITION 


has, by the concurrence of the SPECIAL JURY, the 
INTERNATIONAL JURY, and two SUB JURIES of 
most eminent artists and experts trom countries ex- 
hibiting, been awarded to the 


MASON &HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 





CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE 


PROF, FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


Manhood. W hood » an their —_ 
Tnter-reintions ; a its’ L 
Agents are selling fr m 20 to 3U copies of this 
bo be ag bs we send. a ao book free to 
y book ascn Address, ing ¢ mpartonce, 4 etc., 
NATIONA PUBLISHING CO, Philadelphia, P 


AGENTS WANTED.--WASHINGTON 


ve &@ CO 
meen of om National Capital, ay origin, ae 
excellencies, abuses, beauties, and personages are all 
portrayed in that graphic style which has placed the 
author, GEO. ALF. TOWNSEND, among the Ly 
newspaper wae of the time. “Fact 
nm.” Every one must read its a 
es S. & CO., Hartford, 








»” four 
ood. ‘Youth, 


or t 
Nothing like it ever offered to the American public. 
E: rd terms and inducements. 2 Fu r- 
iculars free. Address B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 
55 Cornhill, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED uae or female. 
to sell our Patent Spo ol Hola er, T' Thread 











& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
if you are a fool or a 


PASS THIS BY lunatic; but, if you are 


sane and wish to make money (man ~ woman), geta 
AGENTS QO) NOW and VEEK es = anil 
Ss nel ar y rders 

Ane 990 AWEEK 900 TILES. 
EUREKA RTABLE TABLE Cv., St. Gan Mo. 





38th Thousand in Freee. Sale Increasing. 
2,000 wore LIVE NTS wanied tor our 


LIVINGSTONE 28 yrs. in AFRICA. 


Over 600 pages, only $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 

Bend for circular ae proat of the greatest sucrose 

of the season. ort just in, 184 subs. in six days 
HUBBARD BR S., Pub’s, 723 Sansom St., Phi a 


AGENTS WANTED for oo readily selling 
subscription books ov very favorable t P Circu- 
lurs, etc., address J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, Ss 





tition with the best makers from all eoun- 
2 This is not only the ie pipes award to any in- 
strument, but is the ONL DAL awarded to 
American manufacturers. It is in ann ea with 
the uniform result at previous exhibitio 
TYLES, including those first vexhibited at 
Vienna, now ready at REDUCED PRICES. 
STYLE P. Double Reed, Five-Octave Organ, with 
Knee Stop and Automatic Swell, tine quali- 
ty and po $1 
STYLE T. Double Reed, Five-Octave, in Upright 
gonant Case, Five Stops. with a 


10 00 


mana and Automatic Swell............dc... 130 00 
STYLE 8. Five-Octave, Double Reed, in U pright 
Resonant Case, Seven Stops, with Octave 


Coupler and Sub-base, very powerful and 
with much variety 
Other new styles at proportionate prices. 


reLUSTR ATED CATALOGUES, with SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing descri hh of new styles. Also 
TESTIMONIAL CLRCUL REE. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN C0., 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


THE NEW SCALE 








27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dudoubtedly the best Square Pia Piano made 


Send for Circular with tions, 


Prices ranging from 350 ‘0 10 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 





Philadelphia. 


TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME tates 
J.D, WILLIAMS, New York, Boston, and Chicag 


LF PS aoe or FRAMES et 
tICES. Write for 
Wan CATALOGUES AGENT want- 
0 sell my new picture. =" E 
PERINE, Publisher Cb Reade Street, New York 


AGENTS, 











our popular books and pictures make 


peel = pa - we start you 
risk. Part rticulars free. 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 93 Liberty St. 


New York, 


I SEND CASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE 
AGENTS, to pay for easy labor at home, that will 
not interfere with other Gates. One wanted in every 
county. Ihave nothing for sale 

A. V. HARD BUKGH, Jersey City, N. J. 


$72 EACH WEEK. poe se 
Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly 
imate. Particulars free. Address J. WORTH & 
St. Louis, Mo. 


50 TO 150 PER WEEK guaranteed to intel- 
$ ligent and industrious persons, of either sex, to 
act as our Agents. a very ——— address 
THE WESTERN ART ASSOCLATION, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED for Rev. W. Morley Punshon’s 
great book. ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


$20 Pe Day! Agents Wanted! All classes 
$5 to of . orking peopse ofeither sex, young 
or old, make more mney at work for us their spare 
moments, or ali the tine, than af anythin, Parlour 
larsfree. Address G. Stinson & Co,, Po: 


8412.80 IN FOUR WEEK» sons ts em 
was one efent’s profit on Bryant’s Library of Poetry 




















and Song ; $76 in one week on The New Housekeeper’s 
Manual, by Miss Beecher and Mrs. Sto we. ative 


man or woman can have an agency: 
CO., New York, Boston, 


AGENTS !—For sample (free) of that most fas- 
cinating book on Africa and + explorers 
LIVINGSTONE LOS Tr AX hg FOUND 


100 Engravings 
ie Paes RR PUBLISHING CO., yee S220 


DAY. Agents wanted. Business new. 
$40 & Address Southwestern Agency, Carthage. Mo. 


San Francisco. 











Church Organs. 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 
PRICE $500. 


Cowprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 
great strength and pervading character. Something en- 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 


E.&C.C. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STECK PIANOS 


are the BEST. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


Merchants, dealers, and all wishing to buy Pianos are 
olicted to write for information, Circulars, and Price- 
tat, Guaranty uslimited and satisfaction guaranteed 

y our “Specra Sarge Orver.” Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 4101 Fourth Avenue. 











cular, in which we refer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some whom you may kuow), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and “Territories. Please state where you saw 


U.S. Piano Gow 810 Broadway, N.Y. 











THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms tothe trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Raymond, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHtO. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most beautiful in 
. Style and perfect in tone 

ever made. The CONe 
« CERTO STOP is the best 
ever placed in any 
Organ. It is produced by 
a lard set of reeds pecu- 
fiarly voice the 
EFFECT of which ts 
MOST CHARMING 
end SOUL STIR- 
Y RING, while its IM- 
ITATION of the HU- 
MAN VOICE is SU- 
PERB. Terns liberal. 


A 


FER. on ae 
; 4 eos * SUN, 

: ——s N. Y. 
dispose of 100 1 PIANOS and ORGANS of first- 
class makers, including WATERS’, ai ex- 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
halance tm small monthly peyments. New Jo 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
provements, for $275 ca Organs $55. $T5~ 
DOUBLE-REED ORGA is, $100; 4-STOP, 
3110; &8-STOP, $125, sparse ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A —— 
count ta Ministers, Churches, Sundav-Schools, T+ 

(ED. 


ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WAN 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 

Parties desiring to purchase would find it to 
their advantage before deciding to examine, at 
our Flegant Warerooms, or at the dcalers 
throughout the country, tbe Piano-fortes 
manutactured by us with our patert Hydro-Cur- 
bonated Sounding Doard, which tor duratility and 
superiority of tone renders them unsurpassed, 
Every instrument fully warranted. 

Tilustrated circulars and prices sent on ap 
plication. 


Warerooms, 18 East (4th Street, 


NEW YORE 



















“9 pei 













‘TRON aa enaee ETC. 


STEPHEN P. M. TASKER 








THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 60. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 
Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, Phila- 
delphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, boston. 
Manufacturers of 


WROUGHT TRON WELDER TUB BES. plain and 
gal ized, for Gas, Steam, and tes 

eAP-WED LDED CHLAKCU! AL KON BOILER 
UBES. 

Ol-WELL, TUBING AND. SASING. 

GAS AND STEAM FI?TT 

BRASS VALVES AND Cot ‘KS. 

3AS AND STEAM-FITTEKS” TOOTS. 

CAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPE. 

REET LAMP-PUSTS AND LANTERNS, 


SEROVED COAL-GAS APPAKATUS, ete. 
We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 








RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
indicate the changes in the weather 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. Tue 
little lady appears in fair and the mano 

stormy weather, and they never 

make mistakes. Sent, prepaid, to any 

address, =, packed, upon receipt of 
$2 (Two), by 4 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 








229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Snecial price to dealers. 
JASPER E. CORNINC, 


Wire Goods, No. 58 Cliffstreet, New York. Send or Ii. 
ustrated List. 


SUPERIOR. Steam Engines and Boilers. N.Y, 











SAFETY STEAM POWER CoO., 30 Cortlandt at..N ¥ 





1072 








Ministerial Register. 


ANNEAR, 8., Metu., inst., Ang. 16th, Walnut 
Hills Buapt. ch., Cincinnati, O. 

BARBEE, J. R., Bapt., of Girard, at Sulphur 
Springs, IL 

= J., Luth., inst., at Lycopolis, O., Aug. 


BONNELL, C. R., Epis., of E. Portland, ord., 
at Tacoma, W, Tenn. 

BRETT, Corne ius, Ref. (Dutch), of Newark, 
‘. J., inst., Aug. 12th, at Montgomery, 

BRITTON, James B., Epis., of Dayton, at 

rbana, O. 

CAMPBELL, C. N., Presb., as principal of 
academy at Darnestown, ‘ 

CLARE, R. H., Luth., of Blair, Pa., at Bridg- 
ton, N. J. 

COCANOUGHER, A. J., Bapt., ord., July 17th, 
Long River, Ky. 

CRANDALL, Tomas J., Bapt., ord., Aug. 
12th, Richland, Ia. 

CUNNINGHAM, Witt1am, Bapt., ord., Aug. 
1st, Pleasant Grove, Ia. 

DAVENPORT, D. M., Presb., ord., and inst., 
at Slateville, Pa. 

DICKSON, A. Finn, Presb., of Wilmington, 
N. C., stated supply at Chester, 8. C. 

DELEW, L., D.D., Epis., St. Stephen’s, De- 
troit, Mich. 

aes Nate J. B., Bapt., of Alton, at Mattoon, 


FLATTERY, Hoes, Rom. Cath., of St. The- 
resa’s, N. Y., at St. Cecilia’s, Harlem. 

FULTON, H. C., Bapt., of Kilbourn City, at 
Baraboo, Wis. 

GREIDER, E. P., Morav., of Lebanon, Pa., at 
Bethania, N. C. 

= en. C. R., Bapt., inst., Terre Haute, 
nd, 


HULL, C. T., Bapt., of Hamilton, at North- 
ville, N. Y. 

JACKSON, L. H., Epis., of Eastport, Me., at 
Charlotte Hall, Md. 

KRAMLICH, M. J., Luth., of Phil. Theo. Sem., 
inst., July 13th, Plainfield, Pa. 

KUNTZ, Witu1am H., Luth., inst., Aug. 24th, 
Cogan Station, Va, 

LACY, T. 0.. Epis., of Dinwiddie C. H.,Va., at 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

MERRIMAN, T. M., Bapt., of Londonderry, 
N. H., at Fiskdale, Mass, - 

MILLER, Henry J., Bapt., ord., August 3d, 
St. Paul, Mion, 

Mc ——_ ER, Mz., Epis., Trinity ch., Elizabeth. 


McGOWAN, James A., Presb., of Taylor’s 
Falls, at Stillwater, Minn. 

O’BIERNF, James, Rom. Cath., of St. 
Michael’s, Flushing, L. L, at St. John’s, 
New York. 

O'LOUGHLIN, H., Rom, Cath., of Antrim, 
ireland, at Flushing, L. I. 

RANDOLPH, W. B., Univ., Perry, N. Y. 

ROUNDS, O. A., Univ., of St. Lawrence Theo. 
Sem., at Bridgeton, Me. 

SALMON, James M., Presb., of White Haven, 
at Bangor, Pa. 

SEIFERT, H., Luth., inst., Aug. 10th, Jenner- 
town, Pa. 

STEINHAUER, C., Luth., Hagerstown, Md. 

STORMS, J. H., Bapt., of Chicago Theo, Sem., 
ord., August Ist, Fairfield, In. 

PTROREL, P. A., Luth., of Cary, at Salem, 

Rk 


SWIGART D., Bapt., of Corsica, at Rockdale 

ills, Pa. 

THOMPSON, W. H., Presb., of Columbus, 
Ky., at Lexington, Miss. 

TRIMBLE, D. L., Epis., of Augusta, Ark., at 
Nashotah, Wis. 

WARREN, P. T., Bapt., of Eufaula, Ala., to 
Vienna, Ind. 


CALLS. 


BISHOP, Davin D., Epis., of Thomaston, Ct., 
to Nashviile, Tenn. 

BLACK, G. L., Bapt., of Carrollton, to Bonne 
Femme, Mo. Accepts. 

BREWER, Darius R., Epis., of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., to Westerly, R. L. Accepts. 

BURDICK, A. B., of Westerly, to be city 
missionary at Providence, R. L. 

BUTCHER, W.R., Cong., of Albany, to The 
Dalles, Or. Accepts. 

CARTER, J. W., Bapt., of Parkersburg, W. 
Va., to Ist ch., Staunton, Va. 

DUNCAN, Herman C., Epis., St. Mark’s, New 
Orleans, La. Accepts, 

DUTLON, N. F., Bapt., of Newton Theo. Sem., 
to Warren, Me. Accepts. 

EMERSON, B. H., Presb., of Union Theo. Sem., 
to Ridgebury, N. Y. Accepts. 

HAMILTON, E. A., Presb., of Union Theo. 
Sem., to Deckertowa, N. J. Accepts. 

HARK, J. Max., Moray., of Nazareth Hall, t¢ 
Lebanon, Pa. Accepts. 

HISCOCK, ——, Bapt., Brooklyn, to Green- 
port, L. L 

HOUGHTALING, A. P., Bapt., of Newton 
Theo. Sem., to No. Danville, Vt. Accepts. 

KENNEDY, A. H., Cong., of Oberlin Theo. 
com to Grand Traverse College, Benzonia, 
Mich, 

MORGAN, Cuarzzs, Meth., of Albany, N. Y. 
to 4th ch., New Bedford, Mass, Accepts. 

MORTON, ALGERNON, dpis., of St. Luke’s, to 
St. Timothy’s, Philadelphia, Pa. Accepts. 

ere C.F, Bapt., of Reading, to Sutton, 
Mass. 

NORTON, Epwarp, Cong., of Montague, to 
Nor on, Mass. 

crook : — T., Epis.,of Brunswick, to Spring- 
field. Mo. 

PIERCE, Georce, Bapt., of Philadelphia, to 
Danville, Pa. 


” 





THE INDEPENDENT 














Theo. Sem., to E. Des Moin 

SWIFT, Witt1am H., Presb., of Union Theo. 
Sem., to Wilkesbarre, Pa, Accepts. 

WARREN, Parrick, Bapt., to Vienna, Del. 
Accepts, 

WILLIAMS, J. M., Epis., of Hammonton, N. 
J., to Haz'eton, Pa. Accepts. 

WISE, Isaac M., D.D , Israesite, of Cincinnati, 
O., to Aushi Chesed congregation, N. Y. 
WOODS, Joun, Presb., of 9th ch., Chicago, 

Ill., to 8d ch., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
REMOVALS, 
ANNES, Grorce U., Bapt., Brodhead, Wis., 
resigns. Leaves Oct. Ist. 
sr P. M., Luth., Lutherville Fem, Sem., 


SMITH, Grancer W., Bapt., of Rochester 
es, Ia. 


BLOWERS, M. A., Bapt., Wheatland, Mich., 
resigns. 

BORKHOLDER, J. C., Bapt., Bankton-st. ch., 
New Albany, Ky.. resigns. 

CONDON, Tuomas, Cong., The Dalles, Or. 

CRUDGINGTON, T., Bapt., Stepney, Conn., 
resigns. Leaves Nov. Ist. 

EASON, F. W., Bapt., Darlington, 8. C., re- 
signs. 

GUNN, D. G., Epis., St. Paul’s, Jersey City, N. 
J., resigns. 

ee R., Cong., Hersey and Reed City, 

ich. 

JOHNSON, W. H., Epis., No. Santee, 8. C. 

— F., Bapt., Ward’s Center, Ind., re- 
signs. 

MABIE, H. C., Bapt., Rockford, IL, resigns. 

MEESON, J. D., Bapt., Hastings, N.Y., resigns, 

MORRIS, W. 8., Bapt., Harrisburg, IIL., re- 
signs. 

McBRYDE, R. J., Epis., 
resigns. Leaves Oct 

McKEE, M., Bapt., Avon, O., resigus. 

PISE, Davip, D.D., Epis., New Albany, Ind., 
resigns. 

PRACHT, O., Luth., Springfield, Ill. 

ROACH, J., Bapt., Perry, Ill. 

ROSE, A. T., Bapt., Providence, R. I. 

RYDER, C. W., Meth., 4th ch., New Bedford, 
Mass., resigns. Ill health. 

WARD, M.. Enpis., St. Stephen’s, Detroit, 
Mich., resigns. Ill health. 

WHITE, A. B., Bapt., E. Saginaw, Mich., re- 
signs. 

WINES, W. H., Bapt., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
resigns, 


Amherst, C. H., Va., 
Ist. 


DEATHS, 


BAYER, Ursan, Rom. Cath., Atchison, Kan., 
Aug. 5th. Aged 82. 

CARD, Henry 8., Bapt., Watkins, N. Y., July 
23d. Aged 57. 

COVEY, E. H., Bapt., Berliu, Mich., June 28th. 
Aged 44. 


FITZPATRICK, Jonny. Rom. Cath., Pompey 
Hill, N. Y., Aug. 11th. Aged 26. 
HERON, ARcHrmBaLD, Presb., Muncy, Pa., 
Aug. 16th. Aged 54, 
=— G. H., Bapt., Harden Co., Ky., July 
th. 


HOWARD, Sotomon, D.D., Meth., ex-presi- 
dent of Ohio University, at San Jose, Cal., 
Aug. 12th. Aged 62. 

KENNEDY, Wituiam M., Meth., of South 
Georgia Conference, July 28th. 

NIEDERHAUSEK, Peter Paun, R.C., New 
Brunswick, N. J., Aug. 16th, Aged 50. 

RASCHIG, F. M., Ref. (Ger.), Cincinnati, O., 
Aug. 16th. Aged 70. 

ROBERTSON, Witt1am H. C., Epis., 
Niagara, Can., Aug. 14th. 

SPRING, GarpINeER, D.D., Presb., New York, 
Aug. 18th. Aged 89. 

TYLER, Joun EuiEry, Cong., Vineland, N. J., 
Aug. 14th. Ayged63. 

VAN PELT, Peter, D.D., 
Pa., Aug. 21st. Aged 

WAMBAUGH, Asrauam B., Meth., at Brook- 
ville, O., Aug. 14th. 

WYATT, Epwin W. P., Presb., Butler, Mo., 
July 30th. Aged 33. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANDERSON, Joun A., Presb., of Junction City, 
has been elected president of the State Ag- 
ricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

BAILEY, Mark, Bapt., has resigned the presi- 
dency of Culifornia Coll., and accepted the 
ww of the college at McMinnville, 


rT. 

BALKAM, Uris, D.D., Bapt., of Lewiston 
Me., has been elected professor of logic and 
Christian evidences in Bates College, Me. 

BLACKFORD, R. A., Presb., of Clarksburg, 
has been appointed district missionary for 
West Virginia. 

BRIGHAM, GeorcE H., Bapt., of Groton, N. 
Y., has accepted an appointment as district 
secretary of Bapt. Miss. Union for Western 
New York. 

COOLIDGE, J. I. T., D.D., Epis., of So. Bos- 
ton, has assumed the charge of 8t. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, Mass. 

HAIRE, Joun P., Cong., of Fox Lake, has been 
elected professor of Latin in Ripon Col- 
lege, Wis. . 

HARRIS, Horacez, Meth., of Central N. Y. 
Conference, has been appointed chaplain of 
the “Home for the Friendless,” Newark, 

ad, 

PETERSON, C., J. P., Luth., of Chicago, Ml., 
has been elected professor in Luther Col- 
lege, Decorah, Ia. 

PIERCE, W. O., Meth., of No. Indiana Confer- 
ence, aas been elected professor of Greek 
in Ft. Wayne College, 

TYNG, M. A., Epis., has resigned his professor- 
ship in th. Theo. Sem at Gambier; O. 

WATERS, O. B., Cong., has been elected pro- 
Gener in Grand Traverse College, Benzonia, 

ch. 

ges +, x. Meth., has _ elected 
prince ° e Wilmington Conference 
Academy, Dover, Del. 


at 


— Philadelphia, 








Pebbles, 


A Roman CartuHotic bishop of Newfound- 
land had a piano, which he wished to dispose of, 
and which a friend, a Protestant doctor, desired 
to purchase. Considerable chaffering ensued 
before the bargain was consummated, and the 
doctor finally secured the ins.rument at a price 
which the bishop declared ruinously low. The 
only vehicle in the town which would accom- 
modate the piano, when the time came for its 
delivery, was the hearse; and in this it was ac- 
cordingly driven to the doctor’s door. Down 
came the doctor in high dudgeon. 

‘“*“Why on earth,” he asked, “did you act 
thus ridiculously and send my piano home in 
the hearse ?” 

The bishop’s eyes twinkled as he remembered 
their hard bargain, and he answered: “Oh! 
because it was such a dead bargain !”” 


-...A few days since a critic, at the Royal 
Academy noticed a man standing close to a 
charming landscape and anxiously scanning the 
faces of the crowd, evidently with a view to 
ascertain the impression made upon them by 
the picture. ‘‘ You are, I imagine,’’ said the 
critic, addressing the stranger, ‘the painter of 
this picture, judging from the interest you take 
init. Allow me to congratulate you.” ‘No, 
sir; indeed, I am not,’’ ‘‘ Really ?”’ questioned 
the critic. ‘‘I am the framer, sir,’ was the 
reply ; ‘‘and I am watching the effect of my 
frame upon the public.” 





...:An engine-driver and stoker on the Mid- 
land Railway recently called at the shop ofa 
well-known temperance man and Good Tem- 
plar in Derbyshire, and asked him to show them 
avbere Messrs. ——’s spirit vaults were situated. 
‘* Yes,” replied the Good Templar, ‘‘ come this 
way.’’ And, taking them through his shop and 
house, the back of which faces the parisb 
ehurchyard, he said, pointing to the graves: 
‘* There are the vaults, but the spirits are all 
gone.”’ 

.... When Jones’s board-bill was presented, 
he said that he did not have enough money to 
pay it, opening bis wallet at thesame time. His 
landlady, seeing quite a number of bank-notes, 
rather doubted his word, and inquired what de- 
nomination those bills were. ‘‘ Denomina- 
tion?’’ said Jones. ‘‘ Well, I don’t know: but 
I guess they must be of the Unitarian denom- 
ination, for they are all ones.” 


...-Daring the examination of a witness as to 
the locality of the stairs in a house, the learned 
counsel asked: ‘*Which way did the stairs 
run?” The witness, who was a noted wag, re- 
plied: ‘*One way they run down and the other 
way they run up.” 

....A gentleman was complimenting a pretty 
young lady in the presence of his wife. ‘It is 
lucky I did not meet Miss Hopkins before I 
married you, my dear.’’ 

“Well, yes, it is extremely lucky—for her,” 
was the dry rejoinder. 


....A farmer’s daughter out West received a 
hairy poodle dog from a friend in New York. 
The unsophisticated damsel wrote back thank- 
ing her friend for the present, and saying that 
she found it very handy, when ticd toa stick, 
to clean windows with. 


....“f What is your business ?” asked a judge 
of a prisouer at the bar. ** Well, I s’pose you 
might call mea locksmith.’’ ‘‘When did you 
last work at your trade?’’ “Last night, when 
I heard a call for the perlice and I made a bolt 
for the front door.” 


.»»-An agricultural paper says this was the 
most backward spring known. To which a 
non-agricultural journal replies: ‘‘Not such a 
backward spring as would be produced by our 
presenting a red-hot poker to your nose.” 


....'*What should I talk about this even- 
ing?” asked a prosy speaker of one of his ex- 
pectant auditors. 

“* About a quarter of an hour would be just 
about the thing,’’ was the reply. 


.... Enthusiastic Ped-strian: ‘Am I on the 
right road to Stratford—Shakespeare’s town, 
you know, my man? You've often heard of 
Shakespeare ?”’ 

Rustic: ‘“Ees. Be you he?’ 


...-An Indiana man humbugged the potato 
bugs nicely. He planted a grain of corn in 
each potato hill, and as the corn came up first 
the bugs thought it was a corn-field, and start- 


+ ed for other scenes. 


----A man much addicted to snoring re- 
marked to his bedfellow in the morning that he 
slept “like a top.” “I know it,’’ said the 
other—“ like a humming-top.”” 


+seeThe most unpopular man in Virginia is 
one who has made the accidental discovery that 
kerosene is as efficacious as whiskey to cure 
rattlesnake bites. 


...-A Sophomore at Lewisburg University 
describes an ellipse as ‘‘a circle kinder rounded 
at both ends,” 
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Hews of the Week, 


In the group of education, teaching, ang 
instruction in the Vienna Exhibition, ont of 
thirty grand diplomas of honor (the highest 
prize) American exhibitors have gained four 
namely, the United States Bureau of Educatj 
the State of Massachusetts, the City of Boston, 
and the Smithsonian Institute. One grang 
medal of progress was awarded to the City of 
Washington, and three medals of merit to the 
cities of New York, Chicago, and Cincinnatj 
respectively. Several other cities which exhip.. 
ited—such as Worcester, Mass. ; Clevelang,. 
Ohio ; and Jacksonville, I!linois—were awardeg. 
the diploma of merit. The Cooper Institate, 
of New York City, was awarded a medal o¢ 
progress ; and Mr. E. Steiger, of this city, also 
received a medal of merit for bis collection of 
American newspapers. Several publishers of 
text-books and one or two manufacturers oy 
school furniture have also been awarded these 
medals. 


...-Prince Napoleon has been elected pregj. 
dent of the Council-General of Corsica by 4 
majority of 30 votes. In accepting the position, 
he delivered an address to the Council, recom. 
mending that its proceedings be confined to 
matters of departmental interest. On the veg 
selin which Henri Rochefort was shipped for 
New Caledonia his fellow convicts, considering 
his course as treasonable to the cause of the 
Commune, made an attempt to lynch him, 
During the month the French Government hag 
suppressed or forbidden the sale of twenty Re. 
publican newspapers in the provinces. The 
leaders of the Left intend to publish a protest 
against these suppressions, and to question the 
Government on the subject when the Assembly 
meets. 





...-Falk, German minister of public instruc. 
tion and ecclesiastical affairs, has Ordered the 
Roman Catholic seminary at Posen to be closed, 
The Emperor William has given an audience to 
Dr. Philip Schaff, the bearer of greetings to His 
Majesty from the New York Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In his remarks 
the Emperor dwelt upon the necessity of Chris. 
tians working together in order to combat in- 
fidelity and superstition. 


...eThe San Domingo revolutionists, under 
Luperon, have gained a decided advantage over 
the troops of President Baez. The Goverament 
troops met with heavy losses in recent encoun- 
ters with the revolutionary forces on the froa- 
tier. A general discontent seems to prevail 
among the people and disscnsions have ariscp 
between Gens. Casseres and Garcia, 


...-A freight steamer has been wrecked in 
the Red Sea. The captain, other officers, and 
some of thecrew were lost. Twenty-six of the 
men succeeded in gaining the land; but fell” 
into the hands of the Somanlees, a Mohammed. 
an tribe on the shore of the Gulf of Aden, by 
whom they are held prisoners, 


.».e-The New York agricultural editorial 
excursion party, numbering thirty persons, 
arrived in this city on Thursday last, having 
made the total run of 414 miles in thirteen 
hours, and onc stretch of thirty miles in twenty: 
eight minutes. The party has made a tour of 
7,600 miles, without an accident or delay. 


....dudge-Advocate-General Holt has com: 
pleted his examination of the papers from the 
Modoc cou't-martial, aud they will be placed 
on file, to await the action of the President 
Petitions for the pardon and release of the pris- 
oners will also be submitted to the President 
with the proceedings of the court-martial, 


....The King of the Sandwich Islands is said 
to favor the adoption of a reciprocity treaty 
with the United States. An official decision to 
that effect published says a treaty will give new 
life to affairs in the kingdom. It also favors 
the cession of Pearl Harbor to the United 
States, for a naval station. 


..-Duke Charles Frederick August William, 
of Brunswick, died last week, of apoplexy, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. His will leaves the 
whole of his landed and personal estate to the 
city of Geneva. 


...-A treaty has been negotiated with the 
Crow Indians, by which they cede all thelr 
present reservations, taking territory one-third 
as large on the Missouri, near Judith’s Basin. 


..eeThe Massachusetts Republican State 
Committee has decided to change the time of 
holding the State Conventicn, at Worcester, from 
September 17th to September 10th. 


...»The Mexican Congress will assemble 08 
the 16th of September. There is news from 
every section of the Republic of increasing ac 
tivity in all branches of business. 


..».The Liberai Democrat.c State Convention 
of Mi ta has decided to meet at St, Paul, 03 
September 24th. 


...eTbe work of laying a cable from Lisboa 
to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has begun. 
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Art. 


wuaT BOOKS TO READ IN ART. 
BY JAMES ‘JACKSON JARVES, 
[am not unseldom asked to indicate what 


orks 00 art are best suited for the general 
Recently I have received a letter from 

— onnected with one of our newly estab- 

alady ¢ iversities in the West, who, having 

lished unl’ i 

appointed to the Department of the 

-_ and History of the Fine Arts,” requests 

pootid to a course of reading which could 

advice 28 z 
be recommended to those who might wish to 
make a specialty of teaching the abovenamed 
pranches of instruction. , 

This may seem an easy question to answer; 

put tome it is a difficult one. If the study of 
att could be pursued like that of an exact, sci- 
ence, the path to follow would be so precisely 
indicated that none need go astray. But we 
pave to deal with a topic as varying in its 
phases and inspirations as there are moods 
and qualities to the humen soul, deep in the 
inmost recesses of whose spirit lie those germs 
which giveit being. Moreover, every great art- 
ist or school has its special formula of art lan 
guage, besides particular techoical metbods, 
founded on specific experiences and aims, ma- 
terially diverging or even conflicting, although 
gllsecka common result as regards exciting 
gamiration. Hence, as each student of art 
must approach the subject from the direction 
of his own ways of thought and feeling, his 
judgments and enjoyments will be guided and 
colored by personal rather than general influ- 
ences, In science the mind is asa blank page 
on which fact and rule can be unbiasedly 
written as logically developed. But no one, 
however uninstructed, sees art of any sort for 
the first time witbout being influenced by some 
latent liking which may or may not be right or 
wrong, pure or the reverse; and most often in 
proportion to the ignorance of the spectator is 
the dogmatic fervor of the untutored sensations 
which he elevates to the standard of an infalli- 
bletest of the quality of the object itself. A 
course of reading which would serve to put the 
average mind into a more genuinely receptive 
mood, prepared to appreciate every good thing 
after its kind, would be a desirable addition to 
college studies. After the intellect has been 
properly disciplined to perceive and receive, 
and has learned its great moral lesson of self- 
humility and caption, it is prepared to con- 
struct its own theory of art in accordance with 
those esthetic phenomena which most pro- 
foondly respond to its inward cravings. Per- 
fect art demands infinite variety in a harmoni- 
ous unity; and this vital principle holds good 
ato itscriticism. Inevitably, there will be as 
many Ways of comprehending art as there are 
constitutional diversities of brain, and, conse- 
quently, as many fluctuating theories; albeit 
st bottom held together by a common chain of 
esthetic law. But the main point to secure. 
either to form or illustrate a theory, is di- 
rect access to art itself. Books serve passa- 
bly wellin tracing its abstract developments and 
Progress, its genealogies, chronology, biogra- 
phies of artists, and those facts which go to- 
ward making up its outward history. Each 
country and school of any esthetic repute has 
already an abundant literature of this sort, so 
that every student has only to select from the 
numerous writers those who throw most light 
on bis special study. Yearly, art literature 
attracts more and more the attention of bril- 
liant and capable iovestizators, who are steadi- 
ly elevating its standard. To select names 
Would be an invidious task, and might mislead, 
from not precisely covering the ground the 
inquirer may have in view. A teacher is the 
best judge of his own needs. Besides, the 
standard work of one year is very apt to be 
Superseded by a better the year after. How 
ever, in another aspect I may add some advice 
founded on my Own experience, such as it may 
have been, 

Books Thave used mainly for reference as to 
Special facts and’ general information, whilst I 
Pe pre/“rred to draw my ideas at first bana 

om the objects themselves. Such suggestions 
and impressions as may be found in my writings, 
imperfect as they are, are derived from original 
Scurces. The sole excuse for thus referring to 
™y personal experience and labors is that I 
rm a ne to as ‘*a guide’’ by persons 
ee ra = have been beneaited by what 
lew-stadent’s ri i endian cnccane 
te ma thet ae a “y a ores It seems 
iedinn tn eon og acher may be able 
ep ena rest in his topic by the use of 
ah dor mt or any vital knowledge and the 
is elopment of the wsthetic temperament 

ust have galleries and museums within 
reach. A highly cultivated taste comes only 
from perfected knowledge practically acquired. 
ere will be no incentive to study art without 
Some visual means of knowing what it is. Its 
subtlest points refuse to be 
hals’s-readth eee cm ag put into words. A 
tlvasant on of line or point or the 
gradation of tint may measure the 
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exact distance between the genius which in- 
fuses our souls with ecstasy of delight and the 
lifeless form which wearies our senses with un- 
profitable looking. However graphically books 
may convey another’s impressions, we can- 
not be sure they will be our own until 
tested by the same object. As art must go to 
Nature to learn how to express itself, so we 
must go directly to art if we wouid know what 
manner of thing it really is. A single interview 
with a master work is worth months of delving 
among books or long chapters of rhetorica! elo- 
quence. The holy spirit descends not through 
intermediates into our hearts, but chooses for 
itself when and how to come. But if a teacher 
can inspire a pupil with a thorough impartiality 
of observation and awaken a delicate sensitive- 
ness of receptive temperament, in the com- 
pleteness of degree that the object rightful- 
ly calls for, he will most wortbily fulfill his 
lofty function. 


Young and Old. 


THE FROLIC OF THE PUMPKINS. 
BY GEORGE COOPER, 


Pumpxixs! yellow-ripe and fine, 
Lolling in the white moonshine. 
At a strain of music heard, 
At a single magic word, 
Arms and legs begin to sprout 
From the plump shapes round about. 
One huge fellow, grave and staunch— 
Such a head and such a paunch— 
Is their leader and their king. 
Round hin, in a jolly ring, 
How they giggle, smirk, and glance, 
Tn a curious goblin dance. 
Here and there they glide and reel, 
Hand in hand and heel to heel, 
Timing to a corn-cob fiddle, 
Balance, chassez, down the middle. 
Dance they till they puff and wheeze, 
And the old king gives a sneeze, 
At which signal they all stop. 
Down upon the ground they drop ; 
While the fiddler draws a slim bow, 
There they sit with arms akimbo. 

“* Pumpkins !’ then their monarch cries, 

‘* Let us to the clouds arise— 
Skim the moon, go by each star, 
Show them what some pumpkins are! 
Pull the corn-stalks from the ground ; 
Mount !’’ They make a single bound, 
And the racing never stops 
Till their glorious old king drops 
Plump, like an advance balloon, 
On the Mountains of the Moon. 
But one pumpkin left the rest 
Near a lofty mountain's crest ; 
Back he rode with all his might, 
Troubling many a breast that night, 
Where he perched, in spite of sighs—- 
The grim Nightmare of Pumpkin Pies! 














THE PET BIRDS. 
BY C. 8. PEASE. 





‘“{ wisn’t I had pet birds, just like Mamie 
Wilson’s,” said little Susie. ‘Don’t you, 
Carrie? She’s got two of ’em, and they’re 
just as nice as anything, and sing so, and 
the yellowest feathered !” And Susie’s eyes 
took on a very wishful look, as the thought 
of all their attractions swept over her. 

‘* Where does she keep ’em ?” asked prac- 
tical little Carrie. 

‘*Oh! in a cage that’s most as nice as the 
birds, It’s all made of red wire, and the 
bottom has got some little legs on, and 
there’s a swing in it, and it’s ever so nice for 
’?em. You know how birds like to swing.” 
And Susie here drew a little sigh, spite o 
the pleasure of being so very, very far supe- 
rior to Carrie on the subject of birds and 
their habits. 

‘© Yes, { do think it must be nice to have 
birds,” said Carrie. ‘‘ But don’t you think 
robins are nicer than little yellow birds? 
They’re digger, you know.” 

“So’s a goose bigger!” shouted Carrie’s 
brother Eddie, appearing from behind the 
lilac bushes, where we are afraid he had 
been guilty of listening to the conversation 
of bis sister and her little friend. 

“Now, Eddie! Vl just tell Mother if you 
go to teasing us one single bit,” said Carrie. 
‘* You think because you're a boy”— 

But the scornful thrust was cut short by 
Eddie, who interrupted her, saying: 

“ Who says I’m going to tease you, Miss 
Spitfire? And just because I’m a boy! I can 
climb trees, you know; and girls can’t.” 

‘*Who cares if you can climb trees. I 
guese girls don’t want to go around climbing 
trees and tearing their clothes.” 

This was a home thrust; for Master 


» 


Eddie’s clothes were forever getting caught 
on some troublesome projection, and giving 
way at just the wrong moment, and very 
numerous were the torn jackets Mamma 
was obliged to mend in consequence of this 
same habit of climbing trees. 

‘*Of course, girls don’t want to climb 
trees,” replied Eddie. ‘‘They don’t want 
to do anything half so sensible. I don’t be- 
lieve in girls much, anyhow. But you 
know birds build nests in trees; and boys can 
climb up and get ’em for their sisters, if 
their sisters are’spectful to’em. Nests full 
of yellow birds, you know, or robins.” 

**Oh! Eddie, do you know where there’s 
nests of real live little birds?” cried Susie; 
and Carrie drew a long breath as she 
thought of the birds that maybe Eddie 
would catch for them, and thought, with 
the same spirit that has influenced many an 
older head, of the pleasure she should feel in 
the proprictorsbip of a cage of birds like 
Mamie Wiison’s. 

‘* Well,” said Eddie, “if girls are ’spectful 
to their brothers, and don’t threaten to tell 
their mothers of ’em, when they ain't done 
anything, I s’pose they can get some birds 
for ’em, if they want ’em partickler bad.” 

After which burst of eloquence he took a 
good long survey of his little audience, to see 
the effect of his words. 

‘* Course, I wouldn’t tell Mother. I hope 
you don’t think ’d be so awful mean. I’s 
only just in fun, you know. Ithink you're 
the best boy there is, Eddie.” 

* Which little stroke of flattery propitiated 
Masier Eddie, as many a wiser than he has 
been, so far that he said: 

“ Well, girls, there’s a nest down in the 
sweet apple-tree below the barn. And it’s 
got four little robins in, and it’s down low, 
so’sI cau getit just’s well’s not; though 1 
could get it if it was ever so high up, you 
know”-—suddenly remembering that his 
seven-years-old dignity must not be com- 
«promised by the admission that there was 
a hight to which he could not climb. 

‘“Of course, you could. And now you 
go and get ’em, and Susie and I'll tame 
’em.” 

Off went Master Eddie, and soon re- 
_turned, bearing in triumph the mud-built 
nest, with its little wealth of bird-life with- 
in. But alas! a knee was visible through a 
triangular rent in the neat little trowsers, 
that had cost patient Mamma hours of labor 
to finish. 

‘“Never mind the tear. Mother’ll sew it 
up for you to-night,” said Carrie. ‘‘ But,” 
peeping into the nest, ‘‘how queer they 
look! I think they’re awful homely; don’t 
you, Susie?” 

They’re pretty fat, and I guess that’s 
what makes’em so clumsy, they can’t fly,” 
said Susie, not willing to commit herself by 
saying she thought them ugly. ‘‘But 
maybe they'll outgrow it. I s’pose they 
don’t ever do anything but just sit here in 
the nest and eat things, and it makes ’em 
grow awful fat.” 

“*T wish’t they hed some more feathers 
on. They don’t look a single bit like the 
old robins. Do you think they do? What 
a funny mouth! I think they’d look awful 
bad in a swing, don’t you? I’m most sorry 
we got 'em.” 

“Pshaw!” said Eddie. ‘‘ You feed ’em 
lots, just’s the old birds do, and they’ll 
grow, and feather out, and be as nice as 
any. They always look just that way when 
they’re little.” 

“Do they? Well, come on, Susie, and let’s 
go and get’em something to eat. Oh! Ed 
die, what shall we feed ’em ?” 

‘Oh! worms and flies and things,” was 
the reply. And the little girls sped away in 
search of food for their little charges. 

They soon returned with the fruits of 
their search. Carrie had four or five flies, 
which she had managed'to kill on the win- 
dow; while Susie bore in triumph between 
two sticks a very long, red angle-worm. 
which she had found under a board in the 
garden. 

“*T guess we’ve got a good meal for ’em,” 
said Susie. ‘‘ But which one shall have the 
worm? That's so much bigger’n a fly.” 

“Oh! cut it up and give ’em all a taste,” 
was the practical reply. 

And the worm was duly deposited on a 
stoue, while a stick did duty as knife, and 
two more as fork to convey the fragments 
to the gaping little mouths, opened so eager- 





ly to receive them. 
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“T guess it tastes good to’em; they’ve all 
got their mouths open for more,” remarked 
Carrie. ‘‘Give ’em each a fly now.” 

So a fly was duly deposited in each wide- 
open bill, which served to close them but 
for an instant. 

“What awful eaters! I believe they’re 
hungry yet. Let’s cover ’em up under a 
leaf, and go and hunt for more for ’em.” 

This was accsrdingly done; but alas! for 
the poor birds, Puss had been watching 
proceedings, and when the little girls re- 
turned with two more flies she sat demurely 
munching a robin and the others were scat- 
tered out of the nest. 

**Tll kill that cat!” shouted Carrie, aim- 
ing a stick at her. But Puss sped under the 
corner of the porch, out of reach; and the 
girls could only see a pair of shining green 
eyes away back under the porch, peering at 
them through the dark. 

‘*It’s too bad,” said poor Susie, with the 
tears filling her eyes. ‘‘ Now there’s but 
just three of ’em left!” and they sadly sat 
down to feed the survivors the two flies. 
“ But, any way, Carrie, you know we hadn’t 
flies enough for so many.” 

“That’s so,” replied Carrie. Just see how 
they open their mouths yet. I believe they 
want a drink.” So away sped she after 
water, and soon returned with a tea-cup and 
spoon and a supply of water, ready to meet 
the wants of the little captives, as soon as 
they should again seem to ask for water. It 
was but a moment ere a little bill was opened 
wide, and drop, drop, drop went half a 
spoonful of ice-cold water down the delicate 
little red throat. 

“ Yes, that’s just what they wanted,” sage- 
ly ventured Susie. ‘‘Give ’em all some, 
Carrie.” So the two little girls, with the 
kindest of hearts and of motives, filled each 
gaping mouth with the icy water. 

“T guess it tastes good to ’em,” said 
Carrie. 

““Tt must be a good spell since they had a 
drink, they seem so awful thirsty.” 

So the poor birds were treated to a drink 
as often as the little mouths were opened, 
unti! each had swallowed about as much as 
it could hold. 

‘This nest’s so awful hard they can’t 
take any comfort,” suggested Carrie. 
“Think how we'd feel to lie on just mud. 
Its awful! But maybe their mother 
couldn’t find anything else. Let’s just go 
and make ’em a good one.” 

So a little basket was brought and filled 
with some soft feathers, which they ab- 
stracted from an old cushion in the garret. 

‘Now I guess they’ll feel better; they’ve 
had a drink and got a new nest. Let’s cover 
’em up with feathers, to make believe it’s an 
old bird, you know; and go off and let em 
sleep a while.” 

So off went they, and played for an hour 
or two; and then stole around to see how 
their pets slept. 

“There’s one ain’t asleep yet; but the 
others are. I declare, that one must be 
sick. Don’t you s’pose, Susie, ’tought to 
take something to makeit gotosleep? You 
know, when Eddie was sick, the doctor said 
he must take something or he’d go crazy; 
and like as not the bird would too.” 

“ Maybe it ought to,” was the doubtful re- 
sponse, “TI don’t know, though.” 

“ Well, I think it had ought to, right off. 
I know where Mother put what was left 
when Eddie got well; and Ill just slip in 
and get one of the papers and give it to this 
one.” 

So, watching her chance, she slipped in to 
the drawer where her mother had placed 
the remaining powders, and, taking one of 
the little white papers in her hand, bad soon 
administered to the wide-awake bird a dose 
of morphine that was quite large enough 
for a lad of seven years, berefi of sleep. 

Poor little birdie. Its careful mother had 
never treated it to ice-water and morphine, 
and it soon succumbed to the effects of these 
unwonted luxuries, and “ slept” soundly by 
the side of its little mates. An hour or two 
more passed, and again the girls visited their 
pets. 

“ How cold they are! Don’t you s’pose 
we'd better put ’em in the old nest, and put 
it back on the tree, and let the old bird sit on 
em and warm ’em?” suggested Carrie. 

“*T guess we had,” was the reply. “ Let’s 
get Eddie to put the nest back for us. Birds 
are great trouble.” 

So Master Eddie’s services were again 
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called into requisition. But alas! for their 
success in “taming” birds; he told them 
their little pets were all dead. 

Bitterly cried the little girls, as they 
thought of their sad end. But the lesson 
was not lost on them. 

“Tl never want pet birds again, will you, 
Susie ?” said Carrie. 

“No. I don’t believe we know how to 
take care of ’em as well as the old bird does, 
after all.” 





KRIS WITTSHINE'S HOLIDAY. 


A TRUE “SUMMER STORY.” 








BY HETTA L. H. WARD. 





Kris put his head out of the window, 
beyond the inside stillness, and listened— 
listened, not looked. There is more to hear 
than to see from a back tenement window. 

If Kris had looked, instead of listening, he 
would have seen two mud-puddles, a broken 
plank over the largest one, 12x14 feet of 
sweepings and garbage, a dog-kennel, and a 
hydrant. 

If he could have looked up around the 
corner, he might have caught the blaze of 
“the lady’s” geranium from the window- 
ledge, third story, No. 887 back. ‘The 
lady,’’ No. 887 back tenement, always had a 
geranium, a clean scarlet one. It flamed 
dazzlingly now. Geraniums do glow in 
back tenements, and ‘the lady’s” shone 
like a lamp in the dark. It was the one de- 
fiant, green, living thing between Avenues 
A and B. 

Kris listened. One could always hear 
something from the back tenement. There 
were three saloons in front, Nos. 883, 385, 
387. Three dram-shopsin arow. That is 
not surprising between Avenues A and B. 
But “ 8,000 dram-shops to 600 churches” in 
this Christian City of New York is. 

The front tenement, the Wetlaufers’s, was 
aristocratic. It bad fresh sawdust on the 
floor every day, and each morning the four 
brass faucets of the four barrels which stood 
in a row against the wall were rubbed till 
they shone. Tede Maladay’s was poorer, 
but Tede himself, huge, bloated, foul-faced, 
lounged by the door to advertise his wares ; 
and Dammeyer, 387 front, kept a back 
room—we will not open that door. ‘‘ The 
lady’s” red geranium shone from the back 
tenement into its one window. 

‘““My! Ain’t they baving a jolly row, 
though,” said Kris, rubbing his eyes. 

Kris, aged twelve, worked in a carpet 
factory. He earned $1.50 a week. This 
supported the family. Kris worked from 7 
A.M. till 10.30 P.M., one half hour being 
allowed at 7 P.M. for supper and fifteen 
minutes at 12 m. for luncheon. 

Taking these facts into consideration, it is 
not strange that on Sundays Kris sometimes 
slept, and sometimes played marbles and 
pitched pennies, if he had them. 

‘“*Uncommon jolly,” said Kris, as the 
chorus of a song came rolling from the front 
into the back tenement stillness. 

But, in spite of the jollity, Kris drew in his 
head, shut the window softly, tien curled 
himself in a roll on the big chest, tucked an 
old coat under his head for a pillow, and the 
back tenement was still again—a clean white 
spot of stillness on a black background of 
noise, that Sunday afternoon. 

It was a short stillness, however; for in 
five minutes a heavy breathing came from 
the ragged brown roll on the chest. At the 
end of the sixth minute Kris snored heavily, 

It was no longer still at No. 885; but 
then worse sounds than Kris snoring were 
common between the two avenues. 

** Kris,” said a low voice. 

It was a wonder where the voice came 
from. The broken rocking chair in tie cor- 
ner and the two other whole chairs were 
empty. There was a bare pine table in the 
room, a stove with a small fire, and the chest 
with Kris, that was all. 

“ Kris,” called the low voice once more. 
It was a very little word and very softly 
spoken, but the effect was astonishing. 

In one second the brown ball uncurled, 
and stunted little Kris, with dirty, freckled 
face, tumbled off the chest, sprang to his 
feet, and made a dive for a low door. 

“Want something, Grossmutter?” said 
Kris, standing at the door, which opened 
into the darkness like the cover of ‘an ‘ebony 
box. 

Kris did not go beyond ‘the door. There 





was no beyond, for standing there he was 
beside a low bed, tightly packed away in a 
black box. This box held the family treas- 
ure. Mrs. Wittshine brought it with her 
over the seas from Germary. For the last 
few months it had grown very precious, so 
precious that they rarely now took it from 
its ebony box. Kris called the treasure 
“ Grossmutter.” : 

“T slept like a top. Want something, 
Grossmutter ?” said Kris. 

“Have you tea, mein Kris?” said the 
Grandmother. 

‘**Bushels,” said Kris. 
ounce last night.” 

“A little drop, mein Kris.” 

“There is no sugar nor milk,” said Kris. 

**T wish not any, dear,” said the Grand- 
mother. 

That was a lie, of course, and Kris knew 
it; but he forgave his Grandmother. 

Kris found a tin cup, then took a pinch of 
tea from a brown paper, and poured a few 
spoonfuls of water from the teakettle on the 
scattered grains in the cup, and then waited 
beside the stove for the tea to draw. 

Kris was no beauty, as he stood there. 
Freckles are never handsome. His straight 
black hair hung down over bis eyes and be- 
fore his ears, just where it should not, while 
one wiry lock sprang from the top of his 
head and jutted forward lke a promontory. 
He had a crushed, tired look, and his great 
black eyes were dull and sleepy. He yawned 
and stretched his arms above his head. 


“‘T bought an 


Then he pushed the cup to the back of the 


stove and went for a saucer. There were 
two on the shelf; one of them had been 
white years before. He took the one that 
was once white and poured out the tea from 
the tin cup. Then with a pewter spoon he 
lifted up spoonful after spoonful, and let 
them fall in pale amber drops into the 
saucer again. He did not spill a drop. 
When people buy tea by the ounce it is not 
customary to spill it. 

Kris dragged a chair with his foot to the 
side of the bed, and put the saucer in the 
chair. Then he reached one arm into the 
darkness; and when he lifted the old coat- 
sleeve toward the light white hair rested 
on it,and below the hair were two gentle 
dark eyes, softas velvet. The lips below 
were dry, and drawn tightly over strong, 
even teeth. 

“Old folks with them teeth die hard,” 
said a neighbor to Kris’s motues. 

Kris put the pewter spoon between the 
ary lips. 

** Gut,” said the Grandmother, slowly. 

Kris filled the spoon twice more. 

‘* Sehr gut,’ said the Grandmother. And 
then the white head went back into the 
darkness again. Kris stood still. 

“T wish I could do something, Grossmut- 
top.” 

“ Der lieber Gott only can,” said the Grand- 
mother, softly—so softly it seemed as if 
music came from the ebony box. 

‘If He can, I wish he’d hurry up, then,” 
said Kris. 

“ Mein Kris, He loves us well,” came 
softly out of the darkness again. 

“Then I wish he’d love us less and put 
more sugar in your tea. I’d like that bet- 
ter,” said Kris, grimly, as he took up the 
saucer, poured the tea back into the cup 
and Jaid it on the shelf. 

It was still for a minute, then. 
called the Grandmother once more. 

Kris sat down beside the bed, while two 
thin hands came like white doves out of the 
darkness and fluttered about for a resting 
place. 

Kris put his head down on the bed. Then 
the old hands fell softly on the tangled hair. 

“Mein Kris!” said the Grandmother, 
gently. ‘‘ Lieber Kris!’ And then the eyes 
closed and the hands were still, for the 
Grandmother slept. © 

It was very still in the back tenement. 
Kris heard a rat gnawing in the wall, and 
yet he did not move his head. 

After a little Kris’s mother came in. She 
was @ little body; but she brought with her 
a. tall, thin, white-faced woman, with a 
very small baby in her arms. 

“She is sick,” said Mrs. Wittshine to 
Kris, as she took the baby from the wo- 
man, who stretched herself at once on the 
chest; ‘‘and there is one great noise in 
front.” Up, Kris, and out into the fresh 
air, mein Sohn,” said Mrs. Wittshine, giving 
the boy a rough push toward the door. 


“ Kris !” 








Kris went out on the sidewalk and played 
marbles till dark. 

There was a jolly row in front that night— 
so very jolly that when the Wetlaufers 
closed their door Kris thought it safer not 
to go home just then. He took one nap on 
the sidewalk and another by the dog-kennel, 
in the 12 by 14 feet of foul air in the court, 
before it was quiet in the back tenement. 
Then he opened‘the door and crept in. It 
was a quarter before one o’clock. 

‘*Kris!” came in # whisper from the little 
closet. Both the rooms were ebony color 
now. The boy stepped carefully over a 
heap on the floor, curled himself up at the 
foot of the little, low bed, and slept till 
morning. 

Kris’s mother did no washing on Mon- 
day. One of her arms had a weakness, she 
said, and she kept the sleeve fastened at the 
wrist all day. 

Kris was.at the factory by seven. He 
worked that morning and that evening, and 
a great many moruings and evenings be- 
sides. 

“Tt is better than the street,” said Mrs, 
Wittshine, and she was right. 

But one day Kris did not work. He went 
to the dispensary for a doctor, instead—the 
dispensary doctor, who made 4,000 visits 
that year on a salary of $700. 

‘Weakness and age,” said the doctor, 
with a scowl! between his eyes. ‘‘ Did you 
give ber wine and beef-tea?” 

‘Wine and beef.tea!” said Mrs. Wittshine. 

‘* Yes, wine and beef-tea. Has she bad 
them ?” said the doctor. 

‘*She wished not anything but what we 
had. Wine and beef-tea? Nein, nein/ The 
Mother had not any.” 

“I gave her an orange once. 
that,” said Kris. 

The doctor wrote on a slip of paper. 

“Run with this to the dispensary, my 
boy. But it is too late, too late !” said the 
doctor. Then he turned to the low bed. 

“Tam sorry that I cannot kelp you much ; 
but I trust you are not afraid, Madam.” 

“* Ach, nein, mein kind. Der lieber Gott 
hiift.” Aud the old face smiled like Heaven. 

“ Yes, the dear God helps,” said the doc- 
tor, and he bowed his head and gravely went. 
away. 

They did not send for him the next day. 
It was too late. There was no need of doc- 
tor, nor of wine, nor of beef-tea any more, 
Neither did Kris go to the factory thay day. 
Those were strange holidays in which he 
could not play, although it was not Sunday. 
But then that would have made little differ- 
ence to Kris. 

By and by Kris’s aunt came, and two wo- 
men with her, and went into the house. 
They talked in whispers, and Kris’s mother 
cried; so Kris went out into the court, 
which was full of sunshine now. The mud- 
puddles were all dried up. It was very hot 
io the court. The sky was a deep, dead 
blue. Kris looked at the sky and then at 
‘*the lady’s” geranium. 

“It is red as fire,” said Kris. But he shiv- 
ered, nevertheless, and sat down in the sun- 
shine by the hydrant. 

“The lady” came to the window and 
tossed down an orange. It was half of ber 
dinner that day. Kris put it in his pocket. 
His mouth was dry and parched, yet he 
could not eat the orange. 

The next day the sun shone gay as ever, 
and the 12 by 14-feet court was dry as dust. 
Mrs. Wittshine went up and down in the 
back tenement, with a borrowed black-and- 
white checked woolen shawl pinned over 
her old gown. Kris had on a clean shirt, 
It was washed the night before. 

“He shall be decent at the funeral,” sid 
his aunt; so she washed it after dark. 

That morning “the lady” came into the 
court. She did not often come; and this 
time she brought a pansy, wrapped in atorn 
piece of wet newspaper—a black pansy, 
with two great velvet flowers. 

“It is heartsease, for your mother to 
plant,” said the lady. ‘‘ And here are white 
flowers.” And she held up three great sweet 
pinks and two geranium. leaves, tied with a 
white ribbon. 

‘Take them to your mother, dear,” said 
“the lady,” and she went back to No 887, 
third story, in behind tbe geranium again. 

Before noon there came another lady. 
This was Miss Jaynes, the doctor’s sister, 

“It is ‘ the visitor,’” said Kris, and he 
called his mother. 


She liked 
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Mrs, Wittshine stood in the doorw 


a 
the sun was hot on the black-and-white pe 
rowed shawl. : 
‘““My mother is dead, Miss. Come ang 


see,” said Mrs. Wittshine, 

“I am too late, then,” said Miss Jaynes 
softly ; but she went in. 

, The two women stood side by Side ang 
ooked down. 

“Is she not beautiful?” said Mrs, Witt. 
shine, and she stroked the white hair softly 
witb her band. : 

“ Beautiful!” answered the Visitor, 

‘* And the flowers,” said Mrs. Wittshin 
and she touched one of the three pinks t 
derlyv. 

“ Yes, I see,” said Miss Jaynes, 

‘My sister bears the coffin,” said My 
Wittshine, and she breathed on one of the 
silver nails and rubbed it witb her aprop, 

“ Your sister is comfortably well off ? She 
is doing well?” asked the visitor, 

‘* Ach, mein Gott! She do well always 
She is a widow.” Then, as she rubbed an 
other silver nail: ‘She bears the Cofin, 
Miss ; and she buys the grave.” 

** And you, yourself, how do you get on 

“Kris is at the factory ; but he is out two, 
tree days now. I not work very mah 

when she was bad,” said Mrs. Wittshine, 

“And your husband ?” said the visitor, 

“Ach! fraulein, he cough bad. You think 
he cough his liver out.” 

‘*Can he work at all?” asked Miss Jayne, 

‘Not much,” said Mrs. Wittshine, 

“ Doesn’t he find any work ?” 

‘*Not much, Miss. He drinks a little” 

‘Oh!’ said Miss Jaynes, slowly. They 
were outside the door now, in the sunshine 

‘* Have you no other friends here?” asked 
the visitor. 

Mrs. Wittshine shook her head. 

‘* You have friends in Germany ?” 

‘Yes, many.” 

‘Why didn’t you write?” said Mig 
Jaynes. 

“‘T write not now. My man, he walk the 
streets fourteen weeks—fourteen weeks this 
spring,” and she struck the tears from her 
eyes roughly. “He do vot one ting. He 
do nothing always. Mein Kris, he do all, 
And my Mutter, she dead. It is all bad, I 
write no letters now.” 

‘* But these expenses, how can you meet 
them ?” 

‘They give me time. I pay all, every 
cent. When my big boy dic, last winter, 
we ride in one carriage. I tell the man] 
tell his wife, I pay by littles. His wife, she 
come to me for money, and then Lcry. I 
tell her I pay. And every day I go two, 
tree block, so 1 not go where she see meand 
ask me moneys. But [ pry every cent. Now 
she tells me take her carriage. I say ‘No’ 
She ask too many times. This man, lie wait 
Kris and 1, we pay—pay all in the winter” 
And she dried her eyes. 

“Tt is hard, hard for Kris,” said the vis 
itor. 

“He must work, he must work,” said his 
mother; ‘and he rides to-day at the fu 
neral.” 

“Can I not help you in any way?” said 
Miss Jaynes. 

“Only the dear Gott helps,” said Mrs 
Wittshine, wearily. 

Kris had a ride that day. He did no work 
at the factory; but rode in a fine carriage, 
instead. It was a brave summer’s holiday 
and the flowers in the cemetery were gay in 
the sunshine. Tbe next day Kris had 4 
headache, but he worked in the factory till 
10:30 p.m. He liked it better than his holi- 
days, in spite of the ride in tlie carriage and 
the orange which he could not eat. 

Kris worked in the factory every day after 
that, except Sundays. He is working tbere 
now. He has had his summer holidays, 
poor Kris. He works now to pay for his 
one summer ride. 

“Der licber Gott hilft!” said the old Grand- 
motber. 

The dear God help poor Kris. 


e 
en. 





PRECAUTIONS against cholera are very nu 
merous at present. Taking all the advice 
given, we learn that if a man eats nothing, 
drinks no liquors, drinks no ice-water, drinks 
no warm water, drinks nothing else, wears 
flannéls, bathes three times a day, keeps his 
back-vard clean, pays his taxes, avoids water, 
drinks brandy, eats ripe fruit, wears nothing, 
does not smoke, and follows such other meth- 
ods of prevention as bis common sensé may 





dictate, he need have no fears of cholera, 
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THE WAY. 


BY A. M. M. 





way is dark ; but that I need not mind, 
Though gathering shades should make ith 


fi 
Since ite - 4 is the Light I know will be 
Close by my steps, to show the way to me. 


is hard, and steep the fronting hill ; 
But my kind Guide has climbed a steeper still, 
‘And his unfailing fellowship and smile 
The hardness of the way can well beguile, 


The way is rough, with many a pointed stone, 
That oft had wounded me or overthrown 

But for the loving Arm that clasped me round 
‘And lifts my tired feet lightly from the ground. 


The way islong ; but when my strength is gone, 
And failing limbs can scarcely struggle on, 

Me in His willing arms the Shepherd bears— 
Those weak and weary win His tenderest cares. 


The way is often sad, and bitter tears 

Must have their course, and dark, oppressing 
fears 

May weigh me down awhile; but, ever bright, 

His glance dispels the “* shadows of the night.’’ 


The way will often be a way thatI 
In mine own strength might never dare to try; 
But He who orders 2!l can do no wrong, 
And in His strength my weakness shall be 
strong. 
—Christian Treasury. 





THE CAMP-MEETING. 


Tats is the season of the camp-meeting, a 
religious imstitution or machinery original 
in this country and yearly crowing more 
popular. It grew up in the West, amongst 
a border population, where churches were 
not, and has gradually spread, with such 
modifications as adapted its features to the 
conditions of more thickly settled regions, 
allover the country. It is hereabouts a 
summer festival of the churches. In its 
religious character it is a protracted meet- 
ing, aSabbath prolonged through the week; 
but the religious services are so united with 
social opportunities and out-of-door recrea- 
tion that it is in one aspect a week’s pic nic. 
It is difficult to describe a camp-meeting so 
that those who have never attended one can 
obtain an adequate idea of its peculiar spirit 
and fascination. Whether the Methodists 
first hit on the idea of camp-meetings or 
not, itis certain they have made most use 
of them in the prosecution of their work. 
The Baptists and Adventists have »lso found 
them serviceable; but inthis section they 
are most frequently associated with the 
Methodists. ‘Tbe application of the name 
camp-meeting ‘to such assemblages as that 
of last week on the banks of Silver Lake, 
doubtless,seems to those from whom the 
custom was copied not much better than a 
desecration. bere is no patent on the 
name, however, and everydody who ckooses 
may organize and sustain one. So it comes 
about that there are camp-meetings and 
camp-meetings, and one who is particular 
agsto his associstions is driven to meke a 
choice. 

It is easy enough to see why the camp- 
meeting is popular, and why it agrees so well 
with the genius of the Methodist Church. 
As originally conducted, it furnished the op- 
portunity foran inexpensive vacation, which 
avoided the odinm of idleness ani mere 
pleasure-seeking by its intimate relation to 
religious aims. Thousands who never could 
appreciate the necessity of leaving their 
basiness and homes as a matter of self-in- 
dulgence were not only willing but eager to 
doso as a matter of relicious duty, and at- 
tendance on camp-mecting was a duty al- 
most as imperative as attendance on church. 
The meeting was a special means of grace, 
not to be neglected by any who valued the 
soul’s welfare. That it was also a pleasure 
for other reasons, having the attraction al- 
ways attaching to large assemblages, the 
novelty of a strange way of tife, the advan. 
tages of listening to all the preachers of 
local distinction under circumstances when 
they would be moved to their best effort, 
may be supposed without offense and with- 
Out derogation of the superior inducement 
of duty. The incidental was in alliance 
With the essential to promote the prosperity 
Of these gatherings. Families went together 
and lived together. They prayed together 
and listened together to fervent exhorta- 
tions. The whole atmosphere of the place 
Was instinct with persuasions to the spirit- 
ual life. All influences to rescue the sinner 
Were massed in force, and it is not strange 
that worldlings suomitted under the reso- 
lute assaults. The Methodist Church has 
reason to regard the camp-mceting with fa- 
Vor, since it has been one of the mighty 
agencies of its wouderful growth. 

ne of the religious weeklies, the Christian 
Union, we believe, lately proposed a scheme 
of summer recreation suggested by the 
popularity of camp meetings, but modified 
in some of iisteatures. The main point was 
the establishment of summer colonies of 
Christian people, so organized and controlled 
that the colovisis saouid be secure from the 
intrusion of the excessive frivolities of fash- 
Ouable summer resoris—places where all the 
advantages ot healthful recreation might be 
enjoyed with the least possibie danzer of 
olfense or temptation. Such retreats of the 
saints would bave their own pecular attrac- 
tions; but we fear it would be d.fficult to pre- 
Serve their distinctive character long, unless 
their locations were kept a secret. The 
world would encamp about them, and the 





right line of exclusiven:ss could not be long 
maintsined, except by making themselves 
hateful and winning the obnoxious repu'a- 
tion ‘of affecting to be betier than other 
people. The only utter security would be 
In purchasing «in island and subjecting every 
boat-load of visitors to a spirit! quarantine 
before they were allowed !o snproacn. The 
cottage cities of Martha’s Vineyard were 
for a while conducted as refuces of the un- 
worldly; but now there hus been erected a 
gtand hotel. where there are billiard halls 
and hops. The present season a trotting 
park has been ‘‘inangurated,” not so far 
away but that in a still day, with a favoring 
wind, the “‘ hy-ak, hy-ak’’ of the drivers, as 
they speed their coursers, can be heard from 
the preachers’ stand: and an opera ‘house 
P now contemplated.—Boston Daily Adver- 
iser. 








MINK HOUSEKEEPING. 


ONE sunny morning in summer, down 
this pathway, still sparkling with the dewy 
moisture, came stealthily moving tbe long, 
lithe form of a mink. Her fur looked worn 
and rusty when the sunlight struck her, as 
she skulked between the tussocks of grass. 
Occasionally she halred to look about her, 
alert for anything eve could see or ear could 
hear; but, hearing nothing but the sweet 
notes of a sone-sparrow andthe complaining 
cry Of a cat-bird among the alders, she again 
moved on. Asshe reached the muddy edge 
of the brook, she trod more daintily ; then, 
winding among the pickerel-weeds, swam 
down stream, hardly disturbing the water, 
only making a leng, wedge-shaped wake as 
she stole into the shadowy edge of the brook, 
Suddenly she disappeared under water; but 
soon came up, struggling with something 
that swayed and pulled her about, disturbing 
the quiet of the stream and sending a mud- 
diness down with the current. But she bore 
the almost unmanageable, wriggling eel (for 
this it was) to the stone wall, and, drawing 
herself and burden up out of the water on 
the large stone, readjusted her hold, and 
seized the creature back of the head. Then, 
bracing herself to suck the blood, the thrash- 
ing, struggling eel grew gradually weaker 
and weaker, until it looked perfectly limp 
and lifeless. Tien she jumped from the 
wall, dravging this eel, longer than herself, 
up through the grass, taking a different and 
more concealed way than the one by 
which she came, and soon disappexred alto- 
gether. In the thick banked wall of this 
bark on the hillside she had her young; and, 
after they grew large enough to require 
something more substantial than Nature’s 
first provision, the mother used to bring 
them fish of different kinds—eel, ducks, and 
like prey, So sly and stealthy did she keep 





herself that she was not seen until the young’ 


were half grown, and looked like little 
fawn-colored weasels; when she betrayed 
herself by bringing this food, which impeded 
her movements. By traveling the same way 
so many times she grew bold. 

These minks are very destructive to fish; 
and, when the brook is low, they can often 
be tracked for a long distance by the dead 
eels, pickerel, shiners, and sometimes trout 
left lying along the bank; the mink only 
sucking the blood, and leaving the fish un- 
mutilated. One autumn some small shiners, 
me nt for bait in pickerel fisbing through 


the ice, were kept in an old tub set ina | 


spring near the brook; and in one night ali 
these fish were killed by a mink, who left 
them laid in a row on the ground. They 
looked precisely as if some person had so 
arranged them. But through the back of 
each fish, near the head, were four tooth- 
marks, that tuld who had been there—this 
being frequently the only mark the mink 
makes on his victim.—Ol/d and New. 
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est care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching, and dandruff, and 
the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing baldness and 
making the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing nothing has been found so effectual or 
desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
says of it: “I consider it the best preparation for its 
intended purposes.” 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 


FOR THE WHISKERS. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to change 
the color of the beard from gray or any other unde- 
sirable shade to brown or black, at discretion. It is 


easily applied, being in one preparation, and quick] 
and effectually produces a permanent color, w 
will neither rub nor wash off. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., 
Nashua, N. H. 


Y ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
oR Ss MEDICINE. 





TEA-—TEA AGENTS wauted in wown and counuy 
to Be:t ‘IEA, orto get up club orders for the largest 
Tea Company in America. Importers’ prices and in- 
ducements to. uts. Send for circular. Address 

ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey Street, New York. 





BOYNTON’S 


‘sImproved Gas-Tight” Brick-Set and 
Portable “ Salamander” Furnaces 
for Anthracite or Bituminous 


Coal 
They are the most POWERFUL and DURABLE for 


DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SOHUOLS, ETC. 
Also ‘“‘Our Favorite” Elevated Oven Range, 


with LARGE OVENS and HOT CLOSET, 
for family use. The best Range sold. 


HEATING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY STOVES, 
manufactured by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


Send for Circulars. 282 and 234 Water st., N. Y. 
Western Agents: 
BLISS & BROWN, 82 Lake street, Chicago. 


Hallet, Davis & Co. 


From Herr Sauer, 


LEADING ORGAN MANUFACTURER IN 
EUROPE. 


“Messrs. HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.—Gentlemen :— 
The piano from your establishment examined by me 
while in Berlin is nearest perfection of anything of the 
kind that I saw at the World’s Expositions at London 
and Paris.” 


T. 8S. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway, N. Y., Agents. 

W. R. PHELPS & CO., 927 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
pnia, Agents. 

W. W. KIMBALL, cor. State and Adams streets, 
Chicago, Agent. 


What Shall | Do With My Money ? 


For information as to the best and safest invest- 
ment SEND FOR A CIRCULAR to the old estab- 
lished Banking-house of 


CEO. P. BISSELL &CO., 
Hartford, Conn., 


who have for twenty years sold the securities de- 
scribed in the circular—millions of dollars of them— 
and no buyer ever lostacent or ever waited a day 
for his interest after it was due. 

For our reliability we refer to Bank of New York, 
Vermilye & Co.. N. Y., or the old Hartford Bank. 


NO CHIMNEY. NOSMOKE. NO SMELL. 
Safe Kerosene Lamp. Saves its cost in Chimneys. 

Gives a brilliant, steady light, equal to Gas. PATENT 

MECHANICAL LAMP CO., 138 Chambers st., N. ¥ 














Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine. 








FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 








Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass,, 
are the best in the world. 


1. They are all of Tron and Stecl except the cushions, and 
are practically indestructible. 

2. The Springs are of the best Zomeereh Cast Steel, of 
spiral or hour-glass form, which proved to be the 


ever je 
3. The beds are elastic all over alike. 
4. They are lighter, cleaner, and more easily handled than 
any other. 

\ are vermin proof. 

6. Constant use for six years has not shown any wear or 
injury whatever. 

%. Should a spring fail, it can be taken owt and another 
subtituted, h no tools but the fingers and without 
disturbing the rest of the bed. 

8. They are ectly noiseless. 
9. They are the most pleasantly elastic bed ever known. 
10. They adjust themselves to the form of the sleeper and 
rest and comfort than anyother. They 
are invaluable as a sick-bed, returning to thetr hy 
inal shape as soon as the position of the patient 
changed. 

(er Wherever introduced, these Beds have given a 
satisfaction no other bed has ever done. Special terms 
given for large orders for Hotels and Public Institu- 
tions. Every warranted satisfac in use or 
money refunded. Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 


WM. H. LEE. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 





DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. | 


25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fur- 


niture. 
Parlor, 
Dining, 
Chamber, and 
Library Suites 


AT 


WM. H. LEE’S, 


No. 277 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and 199 Fulton St., 
near Church St., N. Y. 


_GHURCH CUSHIONS. 


We are now making a specialty of “ Chui ons,” 
stuffed with PATENT. ELASTIc SI! ONGE, It ts cheaper 
than ey beta its sleectty double the length of 

8 of against moths. 
“ie ean reier to mere than one hundred churches that 
are using the * Elastic Spone Cushions.” We invite in- 
Vestigaticn, aa will be cengeend —_ circular referring 
| are us! ol 
to churches LEX, MORSE & CO. 
11 Washington street, Boston, 

le Agents for New England for the sale of Parere 

IC BFONGE- : 





~ FURNITURE.—IRVING & SON, Wholesale 
i] Dealers. Factory and Warerooms 24 $06 
t 2th street, near 8d Avenue, New York. - 
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DR. C. M’LANE’S 


Celebrated American 


WoRM SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE. 


10+ 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


Ts countenance is pale and leaden- 
_ Colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue ; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen ; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 
Whenever the above symptoms are 
found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which has ut- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 


in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual ; “* providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN STRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public, that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 

DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 

in any form; and that it is an innocent pre- 

paration, zof capable of doing the slight- 

est intury to the most tender infant. 
Acdress all orders to 


FLEMING BROBS,, Pitrssurcn, Pa. 





P. S. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others than 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders distinctly, 
and take none but Dr. C. M’Lane’s, prepared by Fleming 
Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to give them a 
tria}, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Viils for twelve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
three-cent stamps. All orders from Cauada must be ac- 
companied by twenty cents extra. 

4&@~ For sale by Druggists and Country Store Keepers 
generally. 


idey's Carholi Troches. 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 








A specialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 





A specialty against contracting infectious diseases, 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 
asa@ preventive in cases of Smatt Pox, Vario.or, otc., 
etc. 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 
where. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 


Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePlace, New York. 





Children often look Pale and Sick from no 
Other cause than paving worms in the stomach. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS will destroy 
Worms without injury to the child, being yd 
WHI''E and free from all coloring or other injuri- 
ous ingredients usually used in worm ac3 rations. 
CURTIS & BROWN, Proprietors, No. 215 iton St., 
New York. Sold by Druggists end Chemists_and 
dealers in Medicines, at TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A Box. 


!—For circul a ddr 
ASTHMA Peni an ae area ar an d price a ost 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED. ’Adaross 
8.0. UPHAM Phila. 








NOTICES. 


ta#™” All communications for the Bditorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2 All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
mént to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. . 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t@™” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accc d by a ped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY 0. BOWEN, 
Enrtor, PuniisHEer, AND PROPRIETOR. 











New York, August 26th, 1873. 
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NATURAL AND UNNATURAL CON- 
SCIENCES. 





‘“WHAT you say about the quarrel be- 
tween Augustinianism and conscience is alj 
very well; but you must remember that it 
is the natural conscience which objects to 
the doctrine of inherited gui!t. The intu- 
itions of an unconverted man do contradict 
this doctrine. To such a man it does seem 
incredible that he should be to blame for 
what happened thousands of years ago. 
But when he is soundly converted he learns 
to submit his judgment and his conscience 
to the truth of the Bible, and to put down 
those natural instincts which reject the great 
doctrines of grace. All arguments against 
the imputation of guilt drawn from the test- 
imony of the natural conscience are, there- 
fore, fallacious.” 

We have put into the foregoing paragraph 
the last reply of the defenders of the 
medieval theology. Their theology is not 
moral, they admit, when tested by the ordi- 
nary stundards of judgment; it does con- 
tradict the intuitions of unbelievers; but 
they seem to insist that there is one moral 
law for saints and another for sinners, and 
that the rejection of a doctrine by the con- 
science of a sinner is no evidence that it is 
untrue. 

In confirmation of this theory they would 
probably refer to that statement made by 
Paul to the effect that the natural man re- 
ceives not the things of the Spirit of God, be- 
cause they are foolishness unto him. But it 
seems. very plain that what Paul here refers 
to as “spiritual things” canoot be the pri- 
mary truths of morality. There may be 
high mysteries connected with the revela- 
tion of God to man and the communion of 
man with God, which those who live by 
their senses can hardly understand; but it 
cannot be that even these are utterly igno- 
rant of the simplest principles of that moral 
law by which their lives must be judged. 

The Scriptures take it for granted that 
while s man may be in the dark concerning 
many things which he needs to know, he 
does know enough to be responsible for his 








acts: ‘and that his. conscience, while it may 
fuil to give him all the light he needs, is yet 
clear in its testimony to the moral law. So 
Paul says that the Gentiles ‘‘ not having the 
law are a law unto themselves ; which show 
the work of the law written in their bearts, 
their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thought the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another.” In his letter to the 
Corinthians he declares that by his procla- 
mation of the truth he has commended 
himself (and his Gospel, too) to every man’s 
conscience before God. The truth which Paut 
preached did, then, commend itself to the 
consciences of unconverted men. But the 
doctrine which our Augustinian theologians 
are preaching in these days is, they admit, a 
doctrine which ‘‘the natural conscience” 
abhors. Can anything be plainer than that 
they must be preaching “another” gospel 
than that which Paul preached? Paul rep- 
resents the man who is ‘‘ carnal, sold under 
sin” as declaring that ‘*the law is holy 
and the commandment is holy and just and 
good.” This does not agree with the ver- 
dict of the “ natural conscience’ upon the 
law as interpreted by our Augustinian 
brethren. It must be either that the natural 
conscience has changed its nature since the 
days of Paulor else that the law of sin 
which they proclaim is radically different 
from the law which he enforced. 

But it happens that it is not the unre- 
generate alone in these days whe object to 
being held guilty of Adam’s sin. Nine- 





tenths of the Congregationalists, all of 


those who used to be known as New School 
Presbyterians, and (the Christian Advocate to 
the contrary notwithstanding) the great 
majority of the Methodists reject the doc- 
trine of inherited guilt. Not to speak of 
men now living,such crowned heroes of the 
faith as Albert Burnes, Lyman Beecher, 
Nathaniel W. Taylor, Nathan 8. S. Beman, 
and George Duffield gave the strength of 
their lives. to an uncompromising warfare 
against this doctrine. There is just a trifle, 
perhaps, of arrogance in the suggestion 
that men like these and the multitude who 
followed them held the “unregenerate” 
view of the doctrine of sin. 

The notion that the Bible contradicts the 
ingtinctive beliéfs of men is not only false, 
but in the highest degree pernicious. Chris- 


tianity does not give the lie to our most in-- 


timate and trusted convictions; it confirms 
and establishes them. The law in our 
minds which testifies of sin and righteous- 
ness and judgment Christ came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfill. The natural conscience, 
enlightened by the Spirit of God, does not 
become an unnatural conscience; it still 
bears witness, unless it is perverted by a 
false philosophy, to the fact that by no 
covenant, no scheme, no fiction of theology 
whatever can the guilt of a parent be trans- 
ferred to his children. 





INTERIOR VIEWS 





Tue Jnierior uses up three columns in re- 
plying to the recent criticisms of THE INDE- 
PENDENT upon the Augustinian theology. 
The first column is devoted to a splurge 
about Tue INDEPENDENT, which amuses The 
Interior, but scarcely affects the argument. 
The second column contains a confession 
and acharge. The confession is this: 

‘© We bave been inoculated with this theo- 
logical otrus ourselves, and our anthropology 
stands in very close "relationship with that 
upon which THe INDEPENDENT has ex- 
pended so much elegant vituperation.” 

Inasmuch as the theological position of 
the editor of The Interior was well under- 
stood before, the discussion is not far ad- 
vanced by this avowal. We only place the 
fact on record that this professor of theology 
believes and teaches (we quote language 
which he has appropriated and fully en- 
dorsed) *‘ that God does hold men responsible 
Sor what happened before they were born—for 
@ stn committed, according to the received chro- 
nology, about siz thousand years ago.” 

The accusation to which we refer is made 
by inuendo, rather than by explicit declara- 
tion. By an adroit use of language, the idea 
is conveyed that this doctrine is universally 
held in the Presbyterian Church. ‘‘It is 
strange that THE INDEPENDENT should an- 
nounce as something not generally known 
the fact that the doctrine of original sin is 
believed by the Presbyterian Church.” By 
** the doctrine of original sin” the editor, of 


THE. INDEPENDENT, 





: by the editor of The Interior. 


course, means 5 his theory of cniginel sin, as 
above stated. Further on he thinks that no 
surprise should be occasioned by “the fact 
that a body of men as intelligent and hon- 
orable as Presbyterian ministers are reputed 
to be should actually believe the doctrines 
to which their Church stands commit- 
ted.” If this means anything, it means 
that the doctrine of “original sin,” as 
expounded by The Inierior—the doctrine 
that we are all guilty of Adam’s sin—is ac” 
tually believed by the whole body of minis- 
ters to whom reference is made. This 
sweeping statement is not true. We hap- 
pen to have some slight acquaintance with 
Presbyterian ministers; and we know that 
hundreds of them hold and teach that the 
doctrine held by The Interior is horribly 
untrue. And ‘it is passing strange” that 
in a discussion of this question the fact 
should be coolly ignored that the division 
between the New School and the Old 
School Presbyterians was largely due to a 
dispute about this very doctrine. We never 
supposed that the New School men aban- 
doned their digtinctive principles when the 
reunion took place. Zhe Interior, however, 
takes it for granted that they have all done 
so, The Interior knows better. 

Our contemporary further admonishes us 
to substitute the concrete for the abstract, 
and to say to several eminent Presbyterian 
clergymen whom it names: “You blas- 
pheme. You teach downright immorality. 
Your view of original sin is infernal. You 
preach a doctrine which the Devil invented,” 
and more to the same effect. We do not 
know that the gentlemen named are all in 
the habit of teaching the doctrine avowed 
Some of 
them, we are quite sure, dislike it as thor- 
oughly as wedo. But, if any man of them, or 
any other man, says that ‘‘ God holds men re- 
sponsible for what happened before they 
were born,’ he does preach an immoral 
theology. He may not be a blasphemer, for 
the intention of blasphemy may be absent; 
but, if the word moral has any meaning, he 
teaches a doctrine which contradicts the 
first principles of morality. We care not 
how many titles there may be before his 
name nor how many double Ds after it, 
whoever tells men that they are to blame 
for what they never did and never thought 
of doing tells them what is untrue and 
does his best to confound all their ideas of 
right and wrong. It is not our purpose to 
wage a personal warfare: our quarrel is not 
with individuals, but with false dogmas; yet 
we have not the slightest objection that 7'he 
Interior should put this coat, with our com- 
pliments, upon anybody whom it bappens to 
fit. 

But it is not, The Interior says, ‘‘an 
axiom of morality” that every man must 
give an account of himself alone unto 
God, and cannot be accountable for bis 
ancestors. It is not self-evident, else we 
should not be found arguing to prove it. 














And so far is it from being a universally 
accepted proposition that it is a point upon 
which mankind are pretty well divided. 
But we say that mankind are not divided on 
this point, save asa few theologians con- 
trive by dint of much iteration to get a few 
people to say they believe the contrary. 
Even these do not profess to accept it as an 
idea, a cognition of the mind. They simply 
swallow it, as something which they are told 
they must believe. ‘‘It does look contrary 
to reason and justice,” they all confess; 
“our natural instincts are all against it; but 
it is one of those mysteries of faith which 
we accept without questioning.” That is 
the defense of it which is always offered by 
intelligent persons who still profess to be- 
lieve it. 

The fact that large numbers of men ac- 
cept the doctrine of inherited guilt is no ey- 
idence that it does not contradict the first 
principles of thought. Berkeley taught the 
non-existence of matter, and many disciples 
followed him. The notion that every effect 
must have a cause comes as near to being an 
intuition as anything can be; yet Spencer 
and Bain and many others of the modern 
philosophers, followed by a great array of 
the most cultivated minds of the century, 
insist that we have no knowledge of causes, 
that we are fooling ourselves with words 
when we talk about them. Yet we do not 
think that the denial by these philosophers 
of the doctrine of causes overthrows the fact 
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weakens for moment the grasp by which | 
the common sense of mankind holds it. 

It is no uncommon thing for men who 
start from a false premise to be dragged by. 
the strong cords of logic and driven by the 
scourge of party spirit to the enunciation 
and support of dogmas which are grossly 
and stupidly untrue, which contradict our 
surest intuitions and outrage our holiest 
sentiments. A great many people have got 
into this unpleasant predicament, and The 
Interior is among them. If it had not been, 
it would not have devoted three columns to 
an argument which could have been stated 
in ten lines, and which only amounts to 
this: that no man can be quite sure that he 
is not somebody else. 

Or 


AN ANNUAL PROBLEM. 


Wuat shall we do with our children? jg 
the annual problem for thoughtful parents, 
When shall we send them to school? Shall 
we send them at all? Are there any good 
schools? — 

The problem fs abundantly solved in ad- 
vertisements and circulars. ‘‘ About this 
time,” as the almanacs say, ‘‘ look out” for 
school advertisements. They stretch out 
long columns in all the newspapers. The 
mail-bags are burdened with penny-paid 
circulars and catalogues, speeding their 
many ways to all possible and impossible 
patrons. These schools are all of them ideal 
institutions. Very many of them have 
been established—since the date named 
in the circular. They all have com- 
petent and experienced instructors. They 
universally aim, above all things, at 
thoroughness. Their unanimity and empha- 
sis and enthusiasm in this are remarkable. 
Asa general rule, the principal exercises a 
vigilant personal supervision over his pupils, 
The discipline is kind, but firm. High 
moral aims are sedulously inculcated. The 
most of the schools are conducted on Chris- 
tian principles. In the case of boarding 
schools, the influences of a home are uni- 
formly thrown about the pupil. Great care 
is taken to exclude bad scholars. If any such 
enter, by inadvertence of the proprietor, they 
are sternly expelled, after suitable admoni- 
tions (generally very long continued) have 
failed to reclaim them. The “location” of 
these schools is most judicious. They are 
accessible, the air is salubrious, the scen- 
ery delightful. Every appointment ex- 
ists for contributing to the physical com- 
fort and well-being of the pupil. Usually, a 
few vacancies are still left. 

This is the state of the case as far as sup- 
ply of schoc! opportunities is concerned. 
The most candid and trustworthy adver- 
tisements testify that nothing in this re- 
spect is wanting. Imposing lists of ref- 
erences make assurance doubly sure. Isit 
not strange thai parents should be at any 
loss, except that loss which is created some- 
times by what the French call embarrass- 
ment of riches? And yet we all know that 
every year the perplexed cry of anxious 
parents is: ‘‘ What shall we do with our 
children ?” 

The simple truth is, teachers are the 
rarest men in the world. They are born 
and madé both, but in very small numbers. 
There are not good teachers enough in the 
whole country to teach properly the chil- 
dren of the single State of New York. Nay, 
but this statement is absurdly short of what 
might justly be said. There are not true 
born and made teachers enough in the 
whole country to teach the children of 
New York City alone as they should be 
taught. We will not risk ourselves to 
make another approach to what we serious- 
ly believe to be the still unstated truth of 
this subject, lest we be thought extravagant. 

There are plenty of men who feel called 
to get a living by being teachers. There are 
other plenty who know, too, that teaching 
is a business with ‘‘money in it’—for the 
right man. A shrewd and thrifty man, with 
a college education (that is not necessary, 
but it is desirable), can always count on be- 
ing able to ‘‘ build up” a school on business 
principles. He gets an eligible place, he 
builds or buys an impressive building, he 
issues his prospectus describing what every 
parent wants, and opens his school. It 
would go hard but he did not get one or wo 
persons among his teaching force that are 
really good teachers. But the main body 
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ing else that they can do, and 
ta eet for the time being take a 
pena full of sucb schools and of 
jges aiming to become such schools. 
hither flock the youth of our better-to-do 
class, to be educated. But the more attentive 
and considerate among parents do not escape 
their yearly qualms of doubt and perplex- 
as the time approaches for determining 
where their children shall go next. It is 
hard tosay which are wiser, the parents who 
change or the parents who keep on. 

Westate the problem. We feel the press- 
wre of it, a3 thousands besides ourselves are 
feeling it now. We have no solution ofa 

eral nature to offer. What we wish here 
chiefly to emphasize is the rarity and the 
preciousness of the teaching gift. If you 
know of o real teacher to whom you can 
send your child, begrudge no price in money 
that it is in your power to pay. Any price 
jg cheap, and the only question for you to 
geitle is, Can I pay it? One year’s tuition at 
the hands of @ teacher called by God to 
tech Will be worth to your child five years 
spent under any other school influence. 

One thing more. We ought to rank our 
teachers 08a profession, on a perfect equality 
with any one of the so-called ‘‘ learned” 

Our teachers teach at an immense 
cost to themselves of the very life-blood of 
body and mind. Nothing is more exhaust- 
ing than the process of laying your soul in 
tme living contact with the soul of another, 
to impart to him the secret not only of 
knowledge, but of knowing—nay, the very 
exence itself of your intellectual being. It 
isa daily self-sacrifice. No true teacher can 

teach at any less cost. If you know such a 

teuher for your child, the parent’s annual 

problem is solved for you. 











THE TAX EXEMPTION QUESTION. 





We have taken the ground, in several re- 

cent editorials, that where property is made 
the basis of direct taxation for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of government 
the tax leyy should be extended to the 
property of religious corporations, and also 
to that of clergymen, as really and as fully 
as to property owned by other corporations 
or other persons. This is no new or hastily 
formed opinion with us, but rather a long- 
established conviction. The general ground 
won which we rest the opinion is 
that of impartial justice, as between all 
classes who are subject to the juris- 
diction of government, who are common 
sharers in its benefits, and who ought, there- 
fore, to bear their just proportion of its 
necessary expenses. No other system of 
taxation is impartial or equitable. Any ex- 
emption or exception in favor of a specific 
class of corporations or individuals, owning 
property, does not decrease the general ex- 
penses of society; but it does, by the 
amount of the exemption, add just so much 
tothe burdens which taxpayers must carry. 
It compels them, by increased taxation, to 
make up the deficiency that would other- 
wise exist in the public revenue. They pay 
taxes on their own property; and, besides 
this, they in effect pay the tax which, under 
an impartial system of taxation, would be 
levied on the exempted property. They are 
required, under the coercion of law, to 
make this donation in favor of property not 
taxed. 

Now, we maintain that this, upon its very 
face, is not an equitable distribution of priv- 
ileges and burdens ; but rather favoritism to 
One class, at the expense of another. It 
Would be so judged at sight if the same 
Principle were applied in almost any other 
tase. If, for example, lawyers or physi- 
Cians enjoyed a tax exemption to the 
amount of fifteen hundred dollars, as is the 
fact with clergymen in this state, it would 
not take the people long to see the palpable 
Injustice of the thing. Is there any reason 
why a clergyman who is worth fifteen hun- 
dred dollars should not be taxed on this 
‘mount that would not be equally good in 
favor of the lawyer or the physician worth 
an equal amount? Is there any reason why 
& widow worth the same amount should 
pay taxes thereon that would not be equally 
valid in application to a clergyman having 
the same sum? We see none. The law 
ought to deal with the lawyer, the physician, 
the clergyman, the widow, and all other 

simply as citizens and property own- 








ers, requiring each to pay his proportionate 
share of the expenses incidental to the ex- 
istence of government. A difference in vo- 
cation and in the means of getting a living 
furnishes no reason for any discrimination in 
burdens or any favoritism t6Ward any 
special class. Neither the religious charac- 
ter of the sacred office nor its great utility 
to society constitutes a question which the 
state should consider when levying taxes 
for its own support. It is enough for the 
state that the incumbent of the office isa 
citizen and a property-holder. We believe 
in the democratic doctrine of equal privi- 
leges and equal burdens for all classes, with 
no discriminating disabilities imposed on 
any Class; and we, moreover, see no good 
reason why clergymen, like all other per- 
sons, should not take their full proportion 
of both the sweet and the bitter of such a 
system. 

The same view, in our judgment, is ap- 
plicable with equal pertinency and foree to 
religious corporations, owning in the aggre- 
gate hundreds of millions of dollars in this 
country in the form of church structures 
and their appendages. These corporations, 
so far as the state has anything to do with 
them, are civil corporations, existing for re- 
ligious purposes, capable of holding prop- 
erty, of sueing and being sued, of making 
contracts and enforcing them by law, and 
in general enjoying the usual rights and 
subject to the usual responsibilities of bodies 
corporate created by law. Their ecclesias- 
tical character is a matter which does not 
fall within the province of the state at all. 
It belongs wholly to another jurisdiction 
and should not be interfered with by the 
civil power. In this respect they are volun- 
tary organizations, created by their own 
choice, free to adopt their own rules of gov- 
ernment and their own system of doctrine, 
and subject to no restraint so long as they 
do not violate the laws of society. 


What we propose and all that we propose 
in respect to these corporations is simply to 
carry out this doctrine to all its just con- 
sequences in reference to the tax ques- 
tion. The state, when levying taxes, should 
regard them simply as property-holders, and 
deal with them accordingly. The uses to 
which they put their property and the bene- 
fits which society may derive therefrom are 
not proper questions for consideration in a 
tax levy. The moment we admit this doc- 
trine of uses and benefits, or even profits 
or want of profits, into, the question we 
adopt a principle not only unsound in itself, 
but which, if it were generalized, would ab- 
rogate nearly all the taxes upon which the 
state must rely for its support. There is 
hardly any property that is not useful to the 
community in one way or another ; and there 
is also a large amount of property that yields 
little or no income to its owners. We 
believe in one rule for all the phases and 
forms of private property ownership, and 
this is to protect its rights and make it 
contribute its due proportion to the sup- 
port of government. Moreover, a tax 
exemption in favor of churches and min- 
isters, while a system of special favorit- 
ism, is an indirect support of the church 
and the ministry through the agency of law. 
It is a quasi union of church and state, so 
far as the question of support is concerned. 
It is a gratulty from the state to the church 
and the ministry by the whole amount of 
the exemption, whieh must be borne by those 
who pay taxes. That is to say, the people 
are compelled, whether they will or not, to 
aid in the support of religious institutions 
by paying taxes that would fall upon those 
institutions under a system that impartially 
assessed all private property for taxation. 
This, though not espoused as a theory, is, 
nevertheless, the practical result. Such an 
arrangement may be entirely consistent with 
itself in those countries where church and 
state are either virtually the same thing or 
very intimately allied; but manifestly it is 
not in harmony with the general principles 
of our political and civil system. Here the 
church is left free to do its own bidding; 
and among the things which it should have 
the privilege of doing is that of paying its 
own bills, without asking or receiving any 
special favors from the state, whether direct- 
ly or indirectly. 

We have not supposed that all our read- 
ers would concur with these views, and we 
have been made duly aware of the fact by 
letters already received from several cor- 
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respondents. Not having space to comment 
on their objections in detail, we have thought 
it proper to state the doctrine of Taz Inpz- 
PENDENT in the above general terms ; assur- 
ing them, however, that we have carefully 
read their letters, and are of the same opin- 
ion still. The time is coming when the 
American people will thoroughly overhaul 
their tax system; and when they do this 
tax exemption ought to come in for its 
share of improvement. 


Editorial Botes, 


Tue Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Braintree, has been 
quickly followed to his rest by two of the most 
eminent of his brethren in the ministry—the 
Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., of this city, and 
the Rev. John Todd, D.D., of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Dr. Spring died on Monday of last week, just 
one week after the pastor of Braintree; and 
Dr. Todd on the last Sunday, only six days 
later. Dr. Spring was the son of the Rev. 
Samuel D. Spring, a chaplain in the Revolution- 
ary army ands man of strong character, He 
was born on the 24th of February, 1785, in New- 
buryport, Mass., and was graduated from Yale 
College with the valedictory address, in 1805, 
one of his classmates being John C. Calhoun. 
He first studied law with Judge Daggett, of 
New Haven, was admitted to the bar in 1808, 
and commenced practice with good prospects 
of success. Very shortly afterward, while he 
was conducting a choir ina New Haven church, 
@ sermon was preached by the Rev. John M. 
Mason, then one of the pulpit celebrities of this 
city, upon the text ‘‘ To the poor the Gospel is 
preached.’”?” The sermon was subsequently 
printed and is among the publications of the 
Tract Society. By the average reader it would 
probably be judged a sound discourse, some- 
thing above the common; but upon the mind of 
the lawyer-chorister it produced a powerful 
impression. His purpose to preach the Gospel 
was immediately formed, and, after a year’s 
study at Andover, he received a call, in 1810, to 
the old Brick church, whose house of worship 
then stood upon the site of the Times Building, 
fronting on Beekman street, in this city. Of 
this church he remained the senior pastor until 
his death, though he has had three colleagues— 
the Rev. Dr. Hoge, a Virginia divine, whose 
short pastorate was terminated by the beginning 
of the war; the Rev. Dr. Shedd, now of the 
Unign Theological Seminary; and e Rey. 
Jamés O. Murray, D.D., who now occitipies the 
pulpit. Dr. Spring spoke with vigor and wrote 
with clearness. Though at the time of his ordin- 
ation he was supposed to be unsound on the 
subject of natural ability, he became a leader in 
the Old School Branch of the Presbyterian 
Church and his name will be cherished among 
the most illustrious in the annals of the Re- 
united body. 








Dr. Topp, like Dr. Storrs, has been nearly 
all his life a country minister—his single experi- 
ment at Philadelphia of labor in the city having 
been brief and not very successful. Atthe two 
villages of Groton and Pittsfield, Mass., most of 
his ministerial life was spent. Very few of the 
city preachers have, however, attained wider 
fame or influence than he; and his career is an 
illustration of the fact that a minister may 
make his mark upon his time without preach- 
ing from a metropolitan pulpit. As an author 
and asa contributor to the newspapers, Dr. 
Todd has secured for himself a large 
public. His best success has been as 
writer of books for the young. “The 
Student’s Manual’? and many other of his 
volumes were reprinted in England, and 
the good Doctor was frequently visited by 
strangers from abroad, who came to thank him 
for the help they had found in his books. His 
style was always remarkably fresh and pic- 
turesque, though extremely plain. His ser- 
mons, a8 wellas his books and his newspaper 
articles, were always intelligible and generally 
entertaining. Logic was not his strong point. 
When he attempted theological discussion, he 
sometimes got beyond his depth; but the art 
of putting common truths into attractive forms 
was one that he had mastered. His face was 
exceedingly homely, his manner as a speaker 
awkward and uncouth; but there was a win- 
ning benignity about his speech which always 
held his audience. In Pittsfield, where he 
lived for thirty-one years, he was greatly be- 
loved and will be sincerely mourned. 


Tue President has approved the verdict of 
the military commission appointed for the 
trial of the Modoc assassins, charged with the 
murder of Gen. Canby and Commissioner 
Thomas, and ordered the sentence to be carried 
into effect on the third day of next October. 
The trial was held under military authority be- 
cause the offenders had been guilty of violating 
the flag of truce, contrary to the laws of war. 
There is no doubt as to the reality of the of- 
fense’ and. hence, we do not,see how the Presi- 














dent could consistently adopt any other course 
than to direct the execution of the sentence. 
The offense is neither better nor worse be- 
eause committed by Indians. Moreover, the 
question to be decided had nothing to do with 
the general principles of the President's Indian 
policy, These Modocs have clearly violated the 
laws of war, and thereby rendered themselves 


4 amenable to the processes of trial pertinent to 


and also the penalty inflicted under these laws. 
Their death will, therefore, be that of felons, 
and not of defeated belligerents. We trust that 
the example thus presented will teach the war- 
like Indians a profitable lesson in the interests 
of peace, 


JEFFERSON Dayis—the great conspitator 
against the life of this nation, who by a clem- 
ency without parallel in the history of human 
governments has been saved from the gibbet 
of public justice—would show his sood sensé 
in being absolutely silent, or, if he spoke at all 
in the hearing of others, in giving expression 
to the sentiment of gratitude for favors wholly 
undeserved. Had he received the legal award 
due to his treason, he would not be prating at 
the South about the glories of the “ lost 
cause,’”’ or prophesying that history would yet 
vindicate its claims to the respect of mankind. 
His language at the recent Southern Historical 
Con¥ention, in: Virginia, as reported in the 
papers, however agreeable it may have been to 
unreconstructed ears, is simply a gross insult 
to the American people, and at the same time 
of no possible service to Southern interests. 
Southern men make a very grave mistake in 
honoring Jefferson Davis as a paragon of patriot- 
ism or in using him in any sense as a represent- 
ative man. They should be more than willing 
to have him spend the remnant of his days in 
iguoble retirement. In bimself he is not of the 
slightest consequence; what he says is of as 
little consequence; yet when he is welcomed 
amid shouts of applause at the South the fact 
shows—what many other facts equally show— 
that the rebel element there is by no means yet 
dead. It is conquered, but not killed. The 
American people will see to it that it remains 
conquered, leaving it to take its own time for 
dying. 


WE have received another letter from Gerrit 
Smith, which, at his request, we cheerfully 
publish, a8 follows: 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“T thank yon for publishing in your widely: 
circulated paper my short letter, and ! will 
thank you for publishing this shorter one also. 

You would know how I would get the dram- 
shop shut up. I answer that 1 would have 
government class the dramseller with high 
criminals, and punish him accordingly. This 
would be my way to sbut up the dramshop, and 
it could not fail to be effectual. 

“In my letter entitled ‘No Legislating for 
Temperance’ I say: ‘The first duty of gov- 
ernment is to strike out and extirpate the 
dramshop; and it is to do this not atallasa 
temperance measure—not at all to please the 
temperance reformers—but simply because 
government is instituted to protect person and 
property.’ 

“Gerrit Smirn.” 

“ PETERBORO, August 16th, 1873.” 
The way in which Mr. Smith would “get the 
dramshops shut upis to class the dramseller 
with high criminals, and punish him accord- 
ingly.” Of course, government must do this 
through the agency of /aw, and not by moral 
suasion. The law, to be effective for the end, 
must absolutely forbid the business of the 
dramseller, and then enforce its mandate by an 
adequate penalty. No law less stringent than 
this will accomplish the end. Very well. 
What is suchalaw? Is it anything but the 
“absolute prohibition” which Mr. Smith in his 
letter entitled ‘‘No Legislating for Temper- 
ance’? denounces as ‘‘absolute folly’? and 
classes with ‘‘other vain and _ impracti- 
cable things’? He may or may not differ 
from ordinary probibitionists in the se- 
verity of the penalty to be inflicted on 
the dramseller; but he certainly does not differ 
from them in being.a prohibitionist of the most 
“absolute” type or in enforcing the prohibi- 
tion by a penalty. In plain language, he be- 
lieves in ‘‘ absolute probibition”’ as the proper 
method of stopping the liquor traffic; and so do 
all temperance men who adopt the prouibition 
doctrine. He puts it on the ground of afford- 
ing proteetion to person and property, as the 
legitimate function of government ; and tem- 
perance men, though they may use different 
words for the expression of the ideaand might 
not in all respects agree with him in his notions 
as to the province of law, really come to the 
same result. Both propose to “shut up the 
dramshop”’ by law and penalty, and this is 
“* absolute hibition.” Is it also “absolute 
folly” ? 








Tue three hall-boys at the Grand Central 
Hotel who had the misfortuue (to themselves) 
to be witnesses in the Stokes case have been 





held in close confinement ever gince a year ago 
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NOTICES. 





ta All communications for the Hditorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

t@ All ications for the CO ial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. . 

&” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

S@” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opini exp d in the icati 
of our correspondents. 

@” Manuscripts sent to Tok INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY 0. BOWEN, 
Eprtor, PusiisHer, AND PROPRIETOR. 

















New York, August 26th, 1873. 
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NATURAL AND UNNATURAL CON- 
SCIENCES. 


“WHat you say about the quarrel be- 
tween Augustinianism and conscience is alj 
very well; but you must remember that it 
is the natural conscience which objects to 
the doctrine of inherited guiit. The intu- 
itions of an unconverted man do contradict 
this doctrine. To such a man it does seem 
incredible that he should be to blame for 
what happened thousands of years ago. 
But when he is soundly converted he learns 
to submit his judgment and his conscience 
to the truth of the Bible, and to put down 
those natural instincts which reject the great 
doctrines of grace. All arguments against 
the imputation of guilt drawn from the test- 
(mony of the natural conscience are, there- 
fore, fallacious.” 

We have put into the foregoing paragraph 
the last reply of the defenders of the 
medieval theology. Their theology is not 
moral, they admit, when tested by the ordi- 
nary standards of judgment; it does con- 
tradict the intuitions of unbelievers; but 
they seem to insist that there is one moral 
law for saints and another for sinners, and 
that the rejection of a doctrine by the con- 
science of a sinner is no evidence that it is 
untrue. 

In confirmation of this theory they would 
probably refer to that statement made by 
Paul to the effect that the natural man re- 
ceives not the things of the Spirit of God, be- 
cause they are foolishness unto him. But it 
seems very plain that what Paul here refers 
to as “spiritual things” cannot be the pri- 
mary truths of morality. There may be 
high mysteries connected with the revela- 
tion of God to man and the communion of 
man with God, which those who live by 
their senses can hardly understand; but it 
cannot be that even these are utterly igno- 
rant of the simplest principles of that moral 
law by which their lives must be judged. 

The Scriptures take it for granted that 
while & man may be in the dark concerning 
many things which he needs to know, he 
does know enough to be responsible for his 








acts; and that his conscience, while it may 
fuil to give him all the light he needs, is yet 
clear in its testimony to the moral law. So 
Paul says that the Gentiles ‘‘ not baving the 
law are a law unto themselves ; which show 
the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thought the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another.” In his letter to the 
Corinthians he declares that by his procla- 
mation of the truth he has commended 
himself (and his Gospel, too) to every man’s 
conscience before God. The truth which Paul 
preached did, then, commend itself to the 
consciences of unconverted men. But the 
doctrine which our Augustinian theologians 
are preaching in these days is, they admit, a 
doctrine which ‘‘the natural conscience’ 
abhors. Can anything be plainer than that 
they must be preaching “another” gospel 
than that which Paul preached? Paul rep- 
resents the man who is ‘‘ carnal, sold under 
sin” as declaring that ‘“‘the law is holy 
and the commandment is holy and just and 
good.” This does not agree with the ver- 
dict of the “ natural conscience” upon the 
law as interpreted by our Augustinian 
brethren. It must be either that the natural 
conscience has changed its nature since the 
days of Paulor else that the law of sin 
which they proclaim is radically different 
from the Jaw which he enforced. 

But it happens that it is not the unre- 
generate alone in these days whe object to 
being held guilty of Adam’s sin. Nine- 
tenths of the Congregationalists, all of 
those who used to be known as New School 
Presbyterians, and (the Christian Advocate to 
the contrary notwithstanding) the great 
majority of the Methodists reject the doc- 
trine of inherited guilt. Not to speak of 
men now living,such crowned heroes of the 
faith as Albert Burnes, Lyman Beecher, 
Nathaniel W. Taylor, Nathan 8S. 8. Beman, 
and George Duffield gave the strength of 
their lives. to an uncompromising warfare 
against this doctrine. There is just a trifle, 
perhaps, of arrogance in the suggestion 
that men like these and the multitude who 
followed them held the “unregenerate”’ 
view of the doctrine of sin. 

The notion that the Bible contradicts the 
inétinctive beliefs of men is not only false, 
but in the highest degree pernicious. Chris- 


tianity does not give the lie to our most in-- 


timate and trusted convictions; it confirms 
and establishes them. The law in our 
minds which testifies of sin and rigbteous- 
ness and judgment Christ came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfill. The natural conscience, 
enlightened by the Spirit of God, does not 
become an unnatural conscience; it still 
bears witness, unless it is perverted by a 
false philosophy, to the fact that by no 
covenant, no scheme, no fiction of theology 
whatever can the guilt of a parent be trans- 
ferred to his children. 





INTERIOR VIEWS 





Tue JInierior uses up three columns in re- 
plying to the recent criticisms of Tur INDE- 
PENDENT upon the Augustinian theology. 
The first column is devoted to a splurge 
about THE INDEPENDENT, which amuses The 
Interior, but scarcely affects the argument. 
The second column contains a confession 
and a charge. The contession is this: 

‘We bave been inoculated with this theo- 
logical vtrus ourselves, and our anthropology 
stands in very close relationship with that 
upon which THE INDEPENDENT has ex- 
pended so much elegant vituperation.” 

Inasmuch as the theological position of 
the editor of Zhe Znterior was well under- 
stood before, the discussion is not far ad- 
vanced by this avowal. We only place the 
fact on record that this professor of theology 
believes and teaches (we quote language 
which he has appropriated and fully en- 
dorsed) ** that God does hold men responsible 
for what happened before they were born—for 
@ sin committed, according to the received chro- 
nology, about siz thousand years ago.” 

The accusation to which we refer is made 
by inuendo, rather than by explicit declara- 
tion. By an adroit use of language, the idea 
is conveyed that this doctrine is universally 
held in the Presbyterian Church. ‘It is 
strange that THE INDEPENDENT should an- 
nounce as something not generally known 
the fact that the doctrine of original sin is 
believed by the Presbyterian Church.” By 
‘* the doctrine of original sin” the editor, of 
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course, means is theory of original sin, as 
above stated. Further on he thinks that no 
surprise should be occasioned by “the fact 
that a body of men as intelligent and hon- 
orable as Presbyterian ministers are reputed 
to be should actually believe the doctrines 
to which their Church stands commit- 
ted.” If this means anything, it means 
that the doctrine of “original sin,” as 
expounded by The Inierior—the doctrine 
that we are all guilty of Adam’s sin—is ac- 
tually believed by the whole body of minis- 
ters to whom reference is made. This 
sweeping statement is not true. We hap- 
pen to have some slight acquaintance with 
Presbyterian ministers; and we know that 
hundreds of them hold and teach that the 
doctrine held by Zhe Interior is horribly 
untrue. And ‘it is passing strange” that 
in a discussion of this question the fact 
should be coolly ignored that the division 
between the New School and the Old 
School Presbyterians was largely due to a 
dispute about this very doctrine. We never 
supposed that the New School men aban- 
doned their digtinctive principles when the 
reunion took place. The Interior, however, 
takes it for granted that they have all done 
so. The Interior knows better. 

Our contemporary further admonishes us 
to substitute the concrete for the abstract, 
and to say to several eminent Presbyterian 
clergymen whom it names: “You blas- 
pheme. You teach downright immorality. 
Your view of original sin is infernal. You 
preach a doctrine which the Devil invented,” 
and more to the same effect. We do not 
know that the gentlemen named are all in 
the habit of teaching the doctrine avowed 
by the editor of The Interior. Some of 
them, we are quite sure, dislike it as thor- 
oughly as we do. But, if any man of them, or 
any other man, says that ‘‘ God holds men re- 
sponsible for what happened before they 
were born,’ he does preach an immoral 
theology. He may not be a blasphemer, for 
the intention of blasphemy may be absent; 
but, if the word moral has any meaning, he 
teaches a doctrine which contradicts the 
first principles of morality. We care not 
how many titles there may be before his 
name nor how many double Ds after it, 
whoever tells men that they are to blame: 
for what they never did and never thought 
of doing tells them what is untrue and 
does his best to confound all their ideas of 
right and wrong. It is not our purpose to 
wage a personal warfare; our quarrel is not 
with individuals, but with false dogmas; yet 
we have not the slightest objection that 7he 
Interior should put this coat, with our com- 
pliments, upon anybody whom it happens to 
fit. 

But it is not, The Interior says, ‘‘an 
axiom of morality” that every man must 
give an account of himself alone unto 
God, and cannot be accountable for his 
ancestors. It is not self-evident, else we 
should not be found arguing to prove it. 
And so far is it from being a universally 
accepted proposition that itis a point upon 
which mankind are pretty well divided. 
But we say that mankind are not divided on 
this point, save asa few theologians con- 
trive by dint of much iteration to get a few 
people to say they believe the contrary. 
Even these do not profess to accept it as an 
idea, a cognition of the mind. They simply 
swallow it, as something which they are told 
they must believe. ‘‘It does look contrary 
to reason and justice,” they all confess; 
“our natural instincts are all against it; but 
it is one of those mysteries of faith which 
we accept without questioning.” That is 
the defense of it which is always offered by 
intelligent persons who still profess to be- 
lieve it. 

The fact that large numbers of men ac- 
cept the doctrine of inherited guilt is no ev- 
idence that it does not contradict the first 
principles of thought. Berkeley taught the 
non-existence of matter, and many disciples 
followed him. The notion that every effect 
must have a cause comes as near to being an 
intuition as anything can be; yet Spencer 
and Bain and many others of the modern 
philosophers, followed by a great array of 
the most cultivated minds of the century, 
insist that we have no knowledge of causes, 
that we are fooling ourselves with words 
when we talk about them. Yet we do not 
think that the denial by these philosophers 
of the doctrine of causes overthrows the fact 
that the doctrine rests upon an intuition, or 
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weakens for a moment the grasp by which 
the common sense of mankind hvids it. 
Itis no uncommon thing for men who 





start from a false premise tu be dragged by. 


the strong cords of logic and driven by the 
scourge of party spirit to the enunciation 
and support of dogmas which arc grossly 
and stupidly untrue, which contradict our 
surest intuitions and outrage our holiest 
sentiments. A great many people have got 
into this unpleasant predicament, and The 
Interior is among them. If it had not been, 
it would not have devoted three columns to 
an argument which could have been stated 
in ten lines, and which only amounts to 
this: that no man can be quite sure that he 
is not somebody else. 
——— EEE 


AN ANNUAL PROBLEM. 


Wuar shall we do with our children? ig 
the annual problem for thoughtful parents, 
When shall we send them to school? Shall 
we send them at all? Ave there any good 
schools? — 

The problem fs abundantly solved in ad- 
vertisements and circulars. ‘‘ About this 
time,” as the almanacs say, ‘look out” for 
school advertisements. They stretch out 
long columns in all the newspapers. The 
mail-bags are burdened with penny-paid 
circulars and catalogues, speeding their 
many ways to all possible and impossible 
patrons. These schools are all of them ideal 
institutions. Very many of them have 
been established—since the date named 
in the circular. They all have com- 
petent and experienced instructors. They 
universally aim, above all things, at 
thoroughness. Their unanimity and empha- 
sis and enthusiasm in this are remarkable. 
As a general rule, the principal exercises a 
vigilant personal supervision over his pupils. 
The discipline is kind, but firm. High 
moral aims are sedulously inculcated. The 
most of the schools are conducted on Chris- 
tian principles. In the case of boarding 
schools, the influences of a home are unt- 
formly thrown about the pupil. Great care 
is taken to exclude bad scholars. If any such 
enter, by inadvertence of the proprietor, they 
are sternly expelled, after suitable’ admoni- 
tions (generally very long continued) have 
failed to reclaim them. The “location” of 
these schools is most judicious. They are 
accessible, the air is salubrious, the scen- 
ery delightful. Every appointment ex- 
ists for contributing to the physical com- 
fort and well-being of the pupil. Usually, a 
few vacancies are still left. 

This is the state of the case as far as sup- 
ply of school opportunities is concerned. 
The most candid and trustworthy adver- 
tisements testify that nothing in this re- 
spect is wanting. Imposing lists of ref- 
erences make assurance doubly sure. Isit 
not strange that parents should be at any 
loss, except that loss which is created some- 
times by what the French cali embarrass- 
ment of riches? And yet we all know that 
every year the perplexed cry of anxious 
parents is: ‘‘ What shall we do with our 
children ?” 

The simple truth is, teachers are the 
rarest men in the world. They are born 
and madé both, but in very small numbers. 
There are not good teachers enough in the 
whole country to teach properly the chil- 
dren of the single State of New York. Nay, 
but this statement is absurdly short of what 
might justly be said. There are not true 
born and made teachers enough in the 
whole country to teach the children of 
New York City alone as they should be 
taught. We will not risk ourselves to 
make another approach to what we serious- 
ly believe to be the still unstated truth of 
this subject, lest we be thought extravagant. 

There are plenty of men who feel called 
to get a living by being teachers. There are 
other plenty who know, too, that teaching 
is a business with ‘‘money in it’—for the 
right man. A shrewd and thrifty man, with 
a college education (that is not necessary, 
but it is desirable), can always count on be- 
ing able to ‘‘ build up” a school on business 
principles. He gets an eligible place, he 
builds or buys an impressive building, he 
issues his prospectus describing what every 
parent wants, and opens his school. It 
would go hard but he did not get one ox two 
persons among his teaching force that are 
really good teachers. But the main body 
of them all will be callow younglings, ‘#20 
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othing else that they can do, and 
bam rearing for the time being take a 
un at teaching. 

The country is full of such schools and of 

ses aiming to become such schools. 
maibet flock the youth of our better-to-do 
ciass, to be educated. But the more attentive 
considerate among parents do not escape 
yearly qualms of doubt and perplex- 
as the time approaches for determining 
where their children shall go next. It is 
pard tosay which are wiser, the parents who 
change or the parents who keep on. 

We state the problem. We feel the press- 
we of it, a3 thousands besides ourselves are 
feling it now. We have no solution of a 

eral nature to offer. What we wish here 
ehiefly to emphasize is the rarity and the 

iousness of the teaching gift. If you 
know of a real teacher to whom you can 
gend your child, begrudge no price in money 
that it isin your power to pay. Any price 
gcheap, and the only question for you to 
yitle is, Can I pay it? One year’s tuition at 
the hands of a teacher called by God to 
texch will be worth to your child five years 
spent under any other school influence. 

One thing more. We ought to rank our 
teachers as & profession, on a perfect equality 
with any one of the so-called ‘‘ learned” 
guilds, Our teachers teach at an immense 
costto themselves of the very life-blood of 
body and mind. Nothing is more exhaust- 
ing than the process of laying your soul in 
tme living contact with the soul of another, 
to impart to him the secret not only of 
knowledge, but of knowing—nay, the very 
egence itself of your intellectual being. It 
isa daily self-sacrifice. No true teacher can 
teach at any less cost. If you know such a 
teacher for your child, the parent’s annual 
problem is solved for you. 








THE TAX EXEMPTION QUESTION. 


We have taken the ground, in several re- 
cent editorials, that where property is made 
the basis of direct taxation for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of government 
the tax levy should be extended to the 
property of religious corporations, and also 
tothat of clergymen, as really and as fully 
1810 property owned by other corporations 
or other persons. This is no new or hastily 
formed opinion with us, but rather a long- 
established conviction. The general ground 
won which we rest the opinion is 
that of impartial justice, as between all 
classes who are subject to the juris- 
diction of government, who are common 
sharers in its benefits, and who ought, there- 
fore, to bear their just proportion of its 
necessary expenses. No other system of 
taxation is impartial or equitable. Any ex- 
enption or exception in favor of a specific 
class of corporations or individuals, owning 
property, does not decrease the general ex- 
penses of society; but it does, by the 
amount of the exemption, add just so much 
tothe burdens which taxpayers must carry. 
It compels them, by increased taxation, to 
make up the deficiency that would other- 
Wise exist in the public revenue. They pay 
taxes on their own property; and, besides 
this, they in effect pay the tax which, under 
an impartial system of taxation, would be 
levied on the exempted property. They are 
required, under the coercion of law, to 
make this donation in favor of property not 
taxed, 

Now, we maintain that this, upon its very 
face, is not an equitable distribution of priv- 
ileges and burdens ; but rather favoritism to 
one class, at the expense of another. It 
Would be so judged at sight if the same 
Principle were applied in almost any other 
case, If, for example, lawyers or pbysi- 
Cians enjoyed a tax exemption to the 
‘mount of fifteen hundred dollars, as is the 
fact with clergymen in this state, it would 
mot take the people long to see the palpable 
injustice of the thing. Is there any reason 
Why a clergyman who is worth fifteen hun- 
dred dollars should not be taxed on this 
umount that would not be equally good in 
favor of the lawyer or the physician worth 
equal amount? Is there any reason why 
* widow worth the same amount should 
Pay taxes thereon that would not be equally 
Valid in application to a clergyman having 
the same sum? We see none. The law 
ought to deal with the lawyer, the physician, 
the clergyman, the widow, and all other 
Classes simply as citizens and property own- 














ers, requiring each to pay his proportionate 
share of the expenses incidental to the ex- 
istence of government. A difference in vo- 
cation and in the means of getting a living 
furnishes no reason for any discrimination in 
burdens or any favoritism toward any 
special class. Neither the religious charac- 
ter of the sacred office nor its great utility 
to society constitutes a question which the 
state should consider when levying taxes 
for its own support. It is enough for the 
state that the incumbent of the office isa 
citizen and a property-holder. We believe 
in the democratic doctrine of equal privi- 
leges and equal burdens for all classes, with 
no discriminating disabilities imposed on 
any class; and we, moreover, see no good 
reason why clergymen, like all other per- 
sons, should not take their full proportion 
of both the sweet and the bitter of such a 
system. 

The same view, in our judgment, is ap- 
plicable with equal pertinency and foree to 
religious corporations, owning in the aggre- 
gate hundreds of millions of dollars in this 
country in the form of church structures 
and their appendages. These corporations, 
so far as the state has anything to do with 
them, are civil corporations, existing for re- 
ligious purposes, capable of holding prop- 
erty, of sueing and being sued, of making 
contracts and enforcing them by law, and 
in general enjoying the usual rights and 
subject to the usual responsibilities of bodies 
corporate created by law. Their ecclesias- 
tical character is a matter which does not 
fall within the province of the state at all. 
It belongs wholly to another jurisdiction 
and should not be interfered with by the 
civil power. In this respect they are volun- 
tary organizations, created by their own 
choice, free to adopt their own rules of gov- 
ernment and their own system of doctrine, 
and subject to no restraint so long as they 
do not violate the laws of society. 


What we propose and all that we propose 
in respect to these corporations is simply to 
carry out this doctrine to all its just con- 
sequences in reference to the tax ques- 
tion. The state, when levying taxes, should 
regard them simply as property-holders, and 
deal with them accordingly. The uses to 
which they put their property and the bene- 
fits which society may derive therefrom are 
not proper questions for consideration in a 
tax levy. The moment we admit this doc- 
trine of uses and benefits, or even profits 
or want of profits, into, the question we 
adopt a principle not only unsound in itself, 
but which, if it were generalized, would ab- 
rogate nearly all the taxes upon which the 
state must rely for its support. There is 
hardly any property that is not useful to the 
community in one way or another ; and there 
is also a large amount of property that yields 
little or no income to its owners. We 
believe in one rule for all the phases and 
forms of private property ownership, and 
this is to protect its rights and make it 
contribute its due proportion to the sup- 
port of government. Moreover, a tax 
exemption in favor of churches and min- 
isters, while a system of special favorit- 
ism, is an indirect support of the church 
and the ministry through the agency of law. 
It is a quasi union of church and state, so 
far as the question of support is concerned. 
It is a gratuity from the state to the church 
and the ministry by the whole amount of 
the exemption, which must be borne by those 
who pay taxes. That is to say, the people 
are compelled, whether they will or not, to 
aid in the support of religious institutions 
by paying taxes that would fall upon those 
institutions under a system that impartially 
assessed all private property for taxation. 
This, though not espoused as a theory, is, 
nevertheless, the practical result. Such an 
arrangement may be entirely consistent with 
itself in those countries where church and 
state are either virtually the same thing or 
very intimately allied; but manifestly it is 
not in harmony with the general principles 
of our political and civil system. Here the 
church is left free to do its own bidding; 
and among the things which it should have 
the privilege of doing is that of paying its 
own bills, without asking or receiving any 
special favors from the state, whether direct- 
ly or indirectly. 

We have not supposed that all our read- 
ers would concur with these views, and we 
have been made duly aware of the fact by 
letters already received from several cor- 
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respondents. Not having space to comment 
on their objections in detail, we have thought 
it proper to state the doctrine of Tar Inpr- 
PENDENT in the above general terms ; assur- 
ing them, however, that we have carefully 
read their letters, and are of the same opin- 
ion still, The time is coming when the 
American people will thoroughly overhaul ' 
their tax system; and when they do this 
tax exemption ought to come in for its 
share of improvement. 


Editorial Notes. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Braintree, has been 
quickly followed to his rest by two of the most 
eminent of his brethren in the ministry—the 
Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., of this city, and 
the Rev. John Todd, D.D., of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Dr. Spring died on Monday of last week, just 
one week after the pastor of Braintree; and 
Dr. Todd on the last Sunday, only six days 
later. Dr. Spring was the son of the Rev. 
Samuel D. Spring, a chaplain in the Revolution- 
ary army and aman of strong character. He 
was born on the 24th of February, 1785, in Néew- 
buryport, Mass., and was graduated from Yale 
College with the valedictory address, in 1805, 
one of his classmates being John C. Calhoun. 
He first studied law with Judge Daggett, of 
New Haven, was admitted to the bar in 1808, 
and commenced practice with good prospects 
of success. Very shortly afterward, while he 
was conducting a choir ina New Haven church, 
@ sermon was preached by the Rev. John M. 
Mason, then one of the pulpit celebrities of this 
city, upon the text ‘‘To the poor the Gospel is 
preached.’”? The sermon was subsequently 
printed and is among the publications of the 
Tract Society. By the average reader it would 
probably be judged a sound discourse, some- 
thing above the common; but upon the mind of 
the lawyer-chorister it produced a powerful 
impression. His purpose to preach the Gospel 
was immediately formed, and, after a year’s 
study at Andover, he received a call, in 1810, to 
the old Brick church, whose house of worship 
then stood upon the site of the Times Building, 
fronting on Beekman street, in this city. Of 
this church he remained the senior pastor until 
his death, though he has had three colleagues— 
the Rev. Dr. Hoge, a Virginia divine, whose 
short pastorate was terminated by the beginning 
of the war; the Rev. Dr. Shedd, now of the 
Unign Theological Seminary; and bo Rev. 
Jameés O. Murray, D.D., who now occtpies the 
pulpit. Dr. Spring spoke with vigor and wrote 
with clearness. Though at the time of his ordin- 
ation he was supposed to be unsound on the 
subject of natural ability, he became a leader in 
the Old School Branch of the Presbyterian 
Church and his name will be cherished among 
the most illustrious in the snnals of the Re- 
united body. 








Dr. Topp, like Dr. Storrs, has been nearly 
all his life a country minister—his single experi- 
ment at Philadelphia of labor in the city having 
been brief and not very successful. Atthe two 
villages of Groton and Pittsfield, Mass., most of 
his ministerial life was spent. Very few of the 
city preachers have, however, attained wider 
fame or influence than he; and his career is an 
illustration of the fact that a minister may 
make his mark upon his. time without preach- 
ing from a metropolitan pulpit. As an author 
and asa contributor to the newspapers, Dr. 
Todd has secured for himself a large 
public. His best success has been as a 
writer of books for the young. ‘The 
Student’s Manual’? and many other of his 
volumes were reprinted in England, and 
the good Doctor was frequently visited by 
strangers from abroad, who came to thank him 
for the help they had found in his books. His 
style was always remarkably fresh and pic- 
turesque, though extremely plain. His ser- 
mons, a8 wellas his books and his newspaper 
articles, were always intelligible and generally 
entertaining. Logic was not his strong point, 
When he attempted theological diseussion, he 
sometimes got beyond his depth; but the art 
of putting common truths into attractive forms 
was one that he had mastered. His face was 
exceedingly homely, his manner as a speaker 
awkward and uncouth; but there was a win- 
ning benignity about his speech which always 
held his audience. In Pittsfield, where he 
lived for thirty-one years, he was greatly be- 
loved and will be sincerely mourned. 


Tue President has approved the verdict of 
the military commission appointed for the 
trial of the Modoc assassins, charged with the 
murder of Gen. Canby and Commissioner 
Thomas, and ordered the sentence to be carried 
into effect on the third day of next October. 
The trial was held under military authority be- 
cause the offenders had been guilty of violating 
the flag of truce, contrary to the laws of war. 
There is no doubt as to the reality of the of- 
fense’ and. hence, we do not,see how the Presi- 



















ent could consistently adopt any other course 
than to direct the execution of the sentence. 
The offense is neither better nor worse be- 
eause committed by Indians. Moreover, the 
question to be decided had nothing to do with 
the general principles of the President’s Indian 
policy, These Modocs have clearly violated the 
laws of war, and thereby rendered themselves 
amenable to the processes of trial pertinent to 
and also the penalty inflicted under these laws. 
Their death will, therefore, be that of felons, 
and not of defeated belligerents. We trust that 
the example thus presented will teach the war- 
like Indians a profitable lesson in the interests 
of peace, 


JEFFERSON Dayis—the great conspirator 
against the life of this nation, who by a clem- 
ency without parallel in the history of human 
governments has been saved from the gibbet 
of public justice—would show his yood sensé 
in being absolutely silent, or, if he spoke at all 
in the hearing of others, in giving expression 
to the sentiment of gratitude for favors wholly 
undeserved. Had he received the legal award 
due to his treason, he would not be prating at 
the South about the glories of the “lost 
cause,’’ or prophesying that history would yet 
vindicate its claims to the respect of mankind. 
His language at the recent Southern Historical 
Contention, in- Virginia, as reported in the 
papers, however agreeable it may have been to 
unreconstructed ears, is simply a gross insult 
to the American people, and at the same time 
of no possible service to Southern interests. 
Southern men make a very grave mistake in 
honoring Jefferson Davis as a paragon of patriot- 
ism or in using him in any sense as a represent- 
ative man. They should be more than willing 
to have him spend the remnant of his days in 
iguoble retirement. In bimself he is not of the 
slightest consequence; what he says is of a8 
little consequence; yet when he is welcomed 
amid shouts of applause at the South the fact 
shows—what many other facts equally show— 
that the rebel element there is by no means yet 
dead. It is conquered, but not killed. The 
American people will see to it that it remains 
conquered, leaving it to take its own time for 
dying. 


WE have received another letter from Gerrit 
Smith, “hich, at his request, we cheerfully 
publish, a8 follows: 


“To THE Ev1ToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“T thank you for publishing in your widely: 
circulated paper my short letter, and ! will 
thank you for publishing this shorter one also. 

You would know how I would get the dram- 
shop shut up. I answer that 1 would have 
government class the dramseller with high 
criminals, and punish him accordingly. This 
would be my way to sbut up the dramshop, and 
it could not fail to be effectual. 

“In my letter entitled ‘No Legislating for 
Temperance’ I say: ‘The first duty of gov- 
ernment is to strike out and extirpate the 
dramshop; and it is to do this not atallasa 
temperance measure—not at all to please the 
temperance reformers—but simply because 
government is instituted to protect person and 
property.’ 

“Gerrit Suir.” 

“PETERBORO, August 16th, 1873.” 

The way in which Mr. Smith would “get the 
dramshops shut up is to class the drameeller 
with high criminals, and punish him accord- 
ingly.’’ Of course, government must do this 
through the agency of /ai, and not by moral 
suasion. The law, to be effective for the end, 
must absolutely forbid the business of the 
dramseller, and then enforce its mandate by an 
adequate penalty. No law less stringent than 
this will accomplish the end. Very well. 
What is suchalaw? Is it anything but the 
“absolute prohibition” which Mr. Smith in his 
letter entitled ‘‘No Legislating for Temper- 
ance’ denounces as “absolute folly’ and 
classes with ‘“‘other vain and impracti- 
cable things’? He may or may not differ 
from ordinary probibitionists in the se- 
verity of the penalty to be inflicted on 
the drameseller; but he certainly does not differ 
from them in being a prohibitionist of the most 
“absolute” type or in enforcing the prohibi- 
tion by a penalty. In plain language, he be- 
lieves in ** absolute probibition” as the proper 
method of stopping the liquor traffic; and so do 
ali temperance men who adopt the prouibition 
doctrine. He puts it on the ground of afford- 
ing proteetion to person and property, as the 
legitimate function of government ; and tem- 
perance men, though they may use different 
words for the expression of the ideaand might 
not in all respects agree with him in his notions 
as to the province of law, really come to the 
same result. Both propose to “shut up the 
dramshop”’ by law and penalty, and this is 
“absolute prohibition.” Is it also “absolute 
folly” ? 





Tue three hall-boys at the Grand Central 
Hotel who had the misfortune (to themselves) 
to be witnesses in the Stokes case have been 
held in close confinement ever since a year ago 
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test January. They are thus beld not on “ity 
criminal charge, but simply as witnesses. 
After the firat trial of Stokes the bail 
for their release was fixed by the court 
at $1,000, and at the termination of thé 
last trial it was fixed at $5,000. Being unable 
to furnish any sach security for their appear- 
ance in court, they have now been imprisoned 
for more than a year anda half. Two applica- 
tiops—one to Judge Pratt, of Brooklyn. and 
the other to Judge Davis, of this city—have 
recently been made for their release on tbeir 
own recognizance. Both were denied; and 
this leaves the boys still In prison, where we 
suppose they must remain tl the case of 
Stokes shall be legally disposed of. All this 
may be authorized by law: yet to the victims 
it 1% an enormous hardship and a great 
practical injustice. They are treated as crim- 
inals, when they are wholly innocent, simply 
because they cannot give satisfactory bail fur 
their appearance in court when wanted. Ex- 
Governor Hoffman, in one of his annual mes 
sayes, called the attention of the legislature to 
this l-gal injustice toward witnesses, and recom- 
mended a modification of the statute, 80 as to 
rejieve it of tiis oppressive feature. The case 
of these boys furnishes a very -triking Mlustra. 
tion of the essential barbarism of the law in its 
present shape. 








Ovr Roman Catholic brethren in this country 
are getting behind time, They must wake up 
and organize a pilgrimage. The railroads will 
compete to furnish them drawing-room cars 
and special rates; and, if the journey can be 
made to include the White Mountains or 
Niagara Falls, it might be made truly delightful. 
The great trouble is, we suspect, the absence of 
a shrine. John Brown is almost our only 
American martyr; but he has not yet been 
canonized and his grave is rather out of the 
way. Joe Smith was a saint, and his tomb 
might almost do, if he had not been slightly 
heretical. Possibly, however, in their extrem- 
ity, some of the non-Catholic sects might 
accommodate them with an ‘objective point 
for their pilgrimage. The Congregationalists, 
for instance, have a holy tooth or two en- 
shrined in the Congregational House, and 
the Bostonians would be only too happy to 
receive them. The Coliseum is no more, and 
Saint Patrick Gilmore is about quitting the 
sacred pvecincts of the Parker House for the 
seclusion of Park Row; nevertheless, they might 
bivouac on the Common and mass could be 
said in Fanéuil Hall. We can venture to prom- 
isé them an oration by Mr. Winthrop and a 
poem by Dr. Holmes ; the school children would 
sing for them, and they could hear the big 
organ. Father Grafton, 8. 8. J, E., would, 
doubtless, kindly act as chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements. Tbe more we think of 
it the more clear it seems to us that the proper 
thing for our Catholic brethren to do is to or- 
ganize a pilgrimage te the Congregational 
Cathddral of the Holy Tooth at Boston. 


Tre proof-reading of Tae INDEPENDENT 
we endeavor to make as accurate as possi- 
ble: but we occasionally err. The other 
day, for instance, in Mr. Cranch’s excellent 
poem entitled “Al Hassan’s Secret,’’ ‘* Yefid” 
was printed ‘*Tefid’? wherever it occurred. 
Our regret for the blunder is diminished by the 
fact that it led the autbor to send us the fol- 
lowing clever lines, which we are sure our 
readers will like to see: 


TO THE PRINTER OF “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


Oh! reckless or humorous Printer, 
I thought my handwriting was plain ; 
But see what. a mite of a splinter 
May turn to a thumbscrew of pain. 
For the name of my Poet was Yefid,* 
And the name was selected with care; 
But you gave him the Welsh name for David, 
Which is more than an Arub can bear. 


And yet I've no proof you're in error, 
Since proof-sheet I never had read; 

But they give me a shudder of terror— 
These perils of typical lead. 


It’s a doubtful-ish case for defendant, 
Should the lawyers over it fight; 

But you always will be INDEPENDENT, 
And perhaps you are usually right. 


* Pronounced Ya-fid. CP.c. 


..«.A Christian woman who has made her 
own house a home for more than twenty home- 
less young men aud women not of her own 
household ; who, in @ life of threescore years, 
bas by her social tact, her overflowing sympa- 
thy, her genuine piety, her wise and abounding 
charities, and her queenly hospitality won the 
reverence and affection of the whole county in 
which she lived, and. who is followed to her 
grave by the largest concourse of mourners ever 
assembled at a tuneral te hercity, may furnish 
a luminous example of the fact that the sphere 
of wonan’s influence is not even now a narfow 
eve. All this cou d be said of Mra. Elizabeth 
A, Talcott. wife of the Hon. Wait Talcott, of 
Rockford, TI1., who @ied at her home, on the 
th inst. To very many of the readers of Tux 
inperexpent Mrs. Talcott was known, and by 
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all such ber death wilt be felt as » personal be- 
reavement, , 

.... The Baptist Union says : 

“Toe InpePenvent hits Calvinism 
some hard knocks, and does it pleasantly. If 
any considerable number of people still believe 
what Zhe Intell asserts, that ‘every indi- 
vidual man, in some feal and true manner, 
known certainly to the Sapreme Judge, had a 
fair Ea and a heaped | apostasy in Adam,’ 
it is high time that it be n thoroughly dis- 
cussed, Weall know that the absurdity is in 
the creeds, and that it is taught in certain theo- 
logical seminaries ; but we supposed that it was 
80 moditied and disguised as to relieve it from 
ite manifest inconsistency. It seems that some 
cling to the old iuterpretation, whieh makes 
every man actually, personally, volustarily sin 
in Adam: and we are right glad that thev have 
the boldness to declare their views, and that so 
able a paper as Taz INDEPENDENT is prepared 
to confute them. 

.... The Old South Chureb, Boston, is now so 
thoroughly transformed into a post-office that 
it is difficult to remember that it was once the 
house of God. The interior walls are covered 
with flaming advertisements of steamship lines 
and the dirty coats of the clerks; the galleries 
are filled with desks; and the outside of the 
building is girt by a multitude of signs, some of 
them actually painted on the venerable bricks. 
By the Milk-street entrance we noticed, the 
other Sunday, a news-stand, with its display of 
Sunday papers and illustrated journals; while 
overhead one read: “ Post-office open from 74 
am. to 7 pm. Sundays; 9 to 10:a.m.” 


....Mr. E, Steiger, the German bookseller of 
this city, made and sent to the Vienna Exposi- 
tion acollection of American periodicals, con- 
sisting of about six thousand specimen copies, 
bound in one hundred and nineteen volumes. 
Mr, Steiger found quite the usual difficulty in 
bringing together this vast body of newspapers; 
and our readers will be glad to hear, not only 
for his sake, but for the credit of our journal- 
ism, that he has taken a medal for merit in the 
Group of Edncation and Instruction. But 
then, everybody knew beforehand that our 
periodical literature was the best in the world. 


«e--In the ente-bellum days there was a poor 
old slave who hired his time of his master for 
$40 per month. At these bard rates he con- 
trived, by patient toil, to save money enough to 
purehase a quarter of himself. Then more 
months of labor enabled him to pay his master 
for another quarter, and thus to say that half 
of his body was hisown. And then this good 
and down-trodden piece of humanity, instead of 
going down the ages as a marvel of industry and 
misfortune, deliberately turned around and sold 
his half of himself to another man. He had 
eonclnded, he explained to an inquiring friend, 
that ‘nigger property’s poor stuf.” 


..- Dr. Kenealy did well to take off his wig in 
the Tichborne case, and the jury who listened 
to him would have been justified if they had 
taken off his scalp. His speech lasted from the 
22d of July to the 2ist of August. The case 
was adjourned over Sundays, of course, and 
there was an extra adjournment from the 3lst of 
July to the 5th of August, in consequence of the 
Iiness of a juror, but all the rest of the time 
the bland Kenealy babbled on. The fact that 
only one juror gave way under this terrible 
strain speaks volumes for British endurance. 


....A postal card brings the suggestion that 
the responsive reading of the Psalms in Chris- 
tian worship might be greatly increased if the 
Bible Society would iseue an edition of the 
Bible with the Psalms arranged in parallelisms, 
with the parts for the people to read printed in 
italics. This would be better, our correspond- 
ent thinks, than a separate Psalter; and an 
edition so printed would still be ‘‘the Bible 
without note or comment.’’ The idea appears 
to us a very good one, and we pass it along to 
the Bible House. 

....The Boston Pilot employs a great many 
men, and it must feel a pardonable pride in 
saying: ‘‘ We have not, thank God, a drunkard 
io the establishment. All our employees are 
sober, industrious people. The single ones save 
their earnings, and those married support their 
families comfortably and lay up for the rainy 
day.” The Pilot has done good service in pro- 
moting temperance among the Irish people, 
and we are glad that it can point to a result so 
creditable near home. 


....-Edward Jenkins, the author of " Ginx’s 
Baby,” was the Radical candidate, and Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen, the author of “Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,’ the Government can- 
didate at the parliamentary election for Dun- 
dee, the other day. They were both badly 
beaten by a Mr. Yeaman, Conservative candi- 
date. 

..+.The United Lresbyterian has got tired of 
accusing THE INDEPENDENT of rationalism, 
and now ealls it ‘an Arminiao newspaper.” 
What does Dr. Nelson think of that? 

--«+"*The prophecies of the London Zimes,”’ 
satirically says the Saturday Review, ‘‘are more 
numerous, more confident, and more explicit 
than those of Jeremiah or Isaiah.” 

..6sThe coalition between the Bourbons and 





the Otleanists ts off. Trouble about that ridicu- ' 
_,..Beethoven street and-Tennyson street are 
the classic names of two of Boston's thorough- 


Religions Jutelligence. 


Tue United States Census can scarcely be 
considered light reading, yet we have found a 
perusal of it quite entertaining, even in this hot 
weather. We have been consulting its solid 
pages to see what it had to say about the church 
growth of the last few decades. The census 
does not undertake to give the number of com- 
municants in the several denominations; it 
only gives the number of local church organ- 
izations, the number of church edifices, the 
number of sittings, and the cost of buildings. 
We suppose that the church accommodation 
furnished by each denomination bears a very 
nearly constant ratio to the number of its com- 
municants ; so that the figures of the Census 
afford us some measure of the numerical 
strength of the various denominations. The 
population of the United States and territories 
increased from 1850 to 1870 about 66 per cent. 
The native population increased during the 
same period about 57 per cent. The number of 
sittings in all the churches of the land increased 
durimg these two decades about 52 per cent., and 
the number of sittings in Protestant churches 
only 45 per cent. It will thus be seen that the 
increase of church accommodation does not 
keep pace with the growth of population. In 
1850 there was room in all the churches for 
60 ont of every hundred of the people; in 
1870 there was room for only 56 in a hun- 
dred. In 1850 the Protestant churches would 
contain 64 per eent. of the native population ; in 
1870 they would hold only 60 per cent. of it. 
The comparison of the Protestant church ac- 
commodation with the native population is, 
however, not very instructive ; for a large num- 
ber of our native population are now Catholics, 
and about two fifths, if we estimate rightly, of 
our foreign-born pepulation are Protestants, 
The ratie of the whole population to the church 
accommodation of all the sects is the only sure 
te-t of progress; and it shows that in our 
facilities of worship we are not quite keeping 
up with the growth of the country, The case 
is not as bad, however, as at first sight might be 
imagined. Fifty-six out of every one hundred 
of our citizens can now find seate in our church- 
és. But it has been shown by careful investi- 
gation that not more than 58 out of every hun- 
dred could posstbly attend church on a given 
Sunday. Counting out the infants, the sick, the 
aged, and those who are compelled to remain at 
home to care for these, leaves only 58 per cent. 
of the population as possible churchgoers. For 
56 per cent. the charches of this country make 
provision ; and we all know that those who will 
not go, no matter how much room is given 
them, amount to more than two in every hun- 
dred. There is, then, in the churches of America 
more than enough room for all who can 
possibly be induced to attend divine service 
Our church facilities are, in this comprehensive 
view, fully up to the needs of our population. 
They are not so large, relatively, as they were 
twenty years ago ; but then they were larger than 
the country required. This is not saying that 
no more churches are needed, or that Dr. Ray 
Palmer and the rest of the church builders can 
shut up their offices and go home. New com- 
munities are all the while being gathered, and 
they must be supplied with new churches. Be- 
sides, we must not forget that, while there are 
churches enough, they are not always where 
they ought to be. In the East the church ac- 
commodation is often largely in excess of the 
needs of the local community; but the casg is 
reversed at the West. If we could pick up the 
superfiuons churches which are scantily filled 
by quarreling sectaries in Eastern villages, and 
transport them to the West, we should not need 
to build so many new ones; but the machinery 
with which to do this has not been invented. 
The fact that there are too many churches in 
some communities does not justify us in leaving 
other communities with too few or none at all. 
It is interesting to compare with these figures 
statistics which are furnished by a number of the 
English Nonconformist, which has just come to 
hand. In the twenty largest towns of England, 
London excepted, there is religious accommoda 
tion in the aggregate for only 39 per cent. of the 
population. If the rate is no better than this 
throughout England, it will be seen that Amer- 
ica, under the veluntary principle, is much 
better provided with church-room than En- 
gland, under the Establishment. Mr. Miall will, 
doubtless, find in our statistics a strong con- 
firmation of the theory that the churches are 
abundantly able to take care of themselves and 
to provide for the community, without any 
help from the state. 

--.-To the diocese of the Scottish Episeopal 
Church made vacant by the death of Bishop 
Ewing the Rev. John Gibson Cazenove, provost 
of the college at Cumbre, has been elected. 











The successor of Bishop Wilberforce is Dr 
Harold Browne, Bishop of Ely. Dr, Browne 
a Churchman of moderate elevation, very ; 
servative and cautious, and his appointm 
gives general satisfaction. His own 8u - 
does net, however, receive quite so cordig) 
Welcome. He is the Rev. James Russel} W : 
ford, of Leeds, and he is a mach loftier Church. 
man than Dr. Browne. About his appointmens 
the Spectator (Broac Church) says this: 

“He has Cambridge in his dioce 
decided High Churchman, and he ti sd S 
Means @ man reticent about his views. wy, 
have not much sympathy with Evangelica . 
except as most sincere men; but Q Very | hd 
section of the Courch and a very mueh Ia 
section of the people stili adhere to their opi 
ions and ought to be remembered. We va 
ture to say that in the County of Cambridve 4 
clear majority of Churchmen are slight} Cale 
Vinistic, and to fill so many dioceses with ong 
kind of superintendent can ouly end in Making 
the Church non-national. Winchester | 
enough for the High Church for one mouthful, 
but she got both tie cherries.” 


The Zimes has a leading article on the appoint 
ment of Bishop Browne, in which it reriey, 
with considerable sharpness the ecclesiasticg 
situation in the Establishment. It says thy 
the new bishop wil! have a hard time of it in 
his attempts to enforce the laws of thy 
Church, and that he might even log 
back with regret to the days of th 
Tractarian controversy, when the warfary 
was for plain issues, and when “ landmarks 
were recognized, within which the combatants 
mast confine their maneuvers.’ But nog 
‘all landmarks are gone. On one side we fing 
ourselves launched on an open polar sea of pun 
Rationalism ; on the other we are urged, with 
all sails set, intothe tropical ocean of Medig. 
valism.”” Among other indications of the 
medieval tendency, the Zimes mentions the peti. 
tion of the vicar and churchwardens of St. Bar. 
nabas, Pimlico, who have applied to the Bishop 
of London for a faeulty toercct a “* Baidacelino” 
in the charch. 

“The great majority of our readers will, 
doubtless, necd to be told that a ‘ Baldacching 
18 a canopy often raised in Roman Catholie 
churches over the altar. It may be constructed 
of the most costly matcrials, and in. this in 
stance it is proposed to expend a sum of £60 
onitserection. . . . © one will have the 
slightest doubt, and the Kitualists cast of ail, 
that this is but another step toward restoring 
the so-called ‘Catholic’ character of the altar, 
and that the use of a *Baldacchino’ is jnst s 
superstitious as the extravagant doctrine to the 
teaching of which it is an accessory. ‘The Rit 
nalists want tu surround the altar with the or 
naments and the dignity of Koman Catholie 
churches, beeause they desire to inculcate by 
every means in their power as near ah approach 
as possible to the central Roman Catnhulic doe 
trine.’’ 

Facts of this nature showtbe Times thatno 
man has asinecure who undertakes to regulate 
the eccentricities of the English clergy 1a this 


year of grace, 1873. 





«eesThe Journal and Messenger gives a vivid 
account of a ‘‘church baptism” performed 
upon Mr. William Ross, of Ecl River, Allen 
Co., Ohio. Mr Ross has been for a long time 
an invalid, and had a great desire to be in- 
mersed before he died, not because he supposed 
that there was any sacramental eflicaey in the 
rite, but as a testimony of bis faith. Aceord- 
iogly, Elder A. 8. Bingham, the pastor of the 
Baptist church, appointed a religious service 
at the bouse of Mr. Ross, at which 300 persons 
were present. After a sermon, the ordinance 
was administered in the following manner: 


“* A large boat had been brought into the sick 
man’s room and filled with sufficient water. 
The doors und windows were all opened, as the 
day was warm and pleasant. Then upon s 
strong sheet six men lifted oft from the bed 
and gently let down into the water within the 
boat the sick man, while Elder Bingham, have 
ing pronounced the usual formula, laid his bead 
back underneath the water, and raised it up 
again as the assistants simultaneously lifted the 
body ‘up ont of the waiter,’ and tue baptis@ 
was successfully performed. ‘The spectators 
were delighted, melted, almost overcome. The 
man was happy. The Spirit of Gud was pres 
ent!” 

Just five days afterward Mr. Ross died, and his 
burial services were performed by Eider Bing 


ham on the next Sabbath. 


...-Archbishop Ledochowsky of Posen has 
nota pretty name, but he has got himself inte 
a pretty fix. In violation of the new Prussiad 
laws, which provide that no ecclesiastical ap 
pointments or removals can be made without 
the sanction of the government, he ventured to 
appoint a priest named Arndt as prior of 
Filehne. The Government promptly notified 
the congregation of Filchne that this priest 
had no authority to celebrate religions offices 
in that place, and that any such celebration 
would be invalid and would render bin 
amenable to the laws, The members of the 
congregation were, therefore, warned not tore- 
quest bis services in any priestly function. At 
the same time the Archbishop was summoned 
before the district criminal court, to undergo an 
examination respecting his violation of the law. 
On the day appointed the Archbishop failed to 
appear; but informed the court by letter that, 
in accordance with his protest against the new 
ecclesiastical laws, he would never give any ex 





plavations in the matter. We shall now have 
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not aptto finch in its enforcement of obnoxious 
statutes, and the Archbishop of Posen is likely 
yery s00n to feel its hard hand. It is a bad busi- 
pess, at the best; and we predict that Prince Bis- 
marck will be sorry before he is well out of it 
that he had not adopted tbe maxims of Cavour 
and followed the example of the United States 
jp dealing with the religious question. 


_ ee The Presbyterian thinks that the talk about 
anion between the various Presbyterian bodies 
has reacied a point where the end can be to a 
certain degree foreshadowed. ‘‘The union be- 
tween our Church and the Southern Presbyteri- 
av Church must be indefinitely postponed,” to 
begin with. Then the return of the Cumber- 
Jand Presbyterians will not take place. 

“Our Church will not change in any point 
the Westminster Confession of Faith—at least, 
wil] not change it to eff-ct any union now pro- 

ed. It stands uponit without any doubt that 
it sets forth the essential doctrines of the Word 
of God, the faith accepted by the bag of God 
in the past agesof the Church. The Cumber- 
land Presbyterians will not accept this Con- 
fession without modification or explanation. 
Certain parts of it they have cast out, and can- 
not restore it to their creed without condemn- 
ing their fathers’ belief and ignoring their entire 
history as a church. They cannot do this, they 
say, With honor, or in good faith to those who 
have labored to establish their Church on the 
doctrines which have made them a distinct 
sect.” 

We had our fears that it would come to this 
complexion at last. The union between the 
Presbyterians and the Dutch Reformed is desir- 
able and wonld be popular; but the courtship is 
languid thus farand no progress has been made. 


«Lhe revolt against Ultramontanism has 
extended to Brazil. An attempt bas lately 
been made to bring the Brazilian Empire under 
the authority of Rome, by introducing foreign 
priests and by withdrawing the small amount 
of self-governing power left to the Brazilian 
Church. Free Masons have been excommuni- 
cated, baptism has been refused to their chil- 
dren, and the pricsts have been directed not to 
officiate at the graves of members of the order. 
Already there have been popular disturbances 
at Pernambuco, arising from resentment 
against the action of the Church. The Brazilian 
state authorities have resolved that no Papal 
bulls shall be valid in Brazil unless approved 
by the Government, and sentences of excom- 
munication must bave the same sanction before 
they can be permitted to takeeffect. In almost 
every Catholic country there is now a quarrel 
more orless bitter between the government and 
the Vatican. 


....The Dutch are taking their turn now at 
the pilgrimage business. Thousands of persons 
went to Brielle to find relief from the water of 
an old well, which is said to possess a super- 
natural power to cure incurable diseases. This 
month a monster pilgrimage is announced to 
“the most gracious chapel at Thorn.’’ 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 





Tae Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
Temoved to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. With in- 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
asagents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring employment. 








Publisher’s Department. 


Tue ‘hopes deferred” of three centuries 
have borne fruit at last by the invention of 
the new Elastic Truss, that cures Hernia. It 
is worn with ease night and day and kept 
on till the Rupture is cured. Sold at mod- 
erate price and sent by mail to order by The 
Elastic Truss Co., No. 688 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, who supply Circulars free. 





Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


THE celebrated firm of Cook, Son & JEN- 
Erxs, Tourist Managers, 262 Broadway, 

ew York, are now organizing their second 
personally conducted party for the Tour of 
the Globe, to leave New York Sept. 20th; 
Chicago, Sept. 29th; San Francisco, Oct. 
16th. Price for the entire round, from 
either of the abovenamed places and back, 
$1,575, gold, which includes first-class fare, 
sleeping cars on American railways, and 
sleeping arrangements in dak bungalows in 
dia, omnibuses, and 70 days’ hotel ex- 
nee. The route will embrace China, 
apan, India, Egypt, and Continental Eu- 
whe while facilities will be given for those 
Who wish to visit Palestine and the Nile. 

Cook's third edition “‘ American Tours ” 
420 “ Cook’s Excursionist” to be had upon 
pplication. Price 10 cents. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


ne 
an opportunity of observing the working of OUR CHROMOS. . A GRAND MEDAL FOR CLEVE- DENTISTRY —REMOVAL. 
thisnew system. The German Government is — LAND. 


OWING to a misunderstanding, the whole 
editions of our Chromos, “ Good-night 
Frolic” and ‘ So Tired,’ were moutited on 
cardboard; for Which reason we have been 
unable to supply our orders for those 
unmounted and mounted on stretchers. An- 
other edition, to fill those orders, is now 
being printed, and will be completed in 
a few weeks. The delay in sending out 
the Chromos for the last year was owing 
to the inferiority of the early editions, and 
also to the amount of Jabor required to or- 
ganize the Chromo department, which was 
greater than we anticipated, and so found 
us somewhat unprepared. Our arrange- 
ments for another season are now all com- 
pleted, the pictures are progressing 
very satisfactorily, and there will here- 
after be no delay in fulfilling our prom- 
ises in the way of premiums. We make 
this notice in order that our subscribers 
who have failed to get their Chromos 
shall knew that they are not forgotten, to 
apologize for our delay, and also to assure 
our readers that we propose to be on hand 
the coming season with something really 
good for a premium, and to be prepared to 
fill orders promptly, however fast they may 
come to us. 





TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


THE new postal law, which requires the 
payment of postage on all ‘‘exchanges,”’ 
goes into effect on the Ist instant. We shall 
hereafter pay postage on all the exchanges 
we receive, and expect those to whom we 
send our paper in exchange to pay the post- 
age at the office to which it is sent. 








M. Hamuurcer & Co., all kinds of Pic- 
tures, Frames, and Mouldings, Nos. 18 and 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 

EE —_ 


A GCOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


Tur United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany have recently increased its new busi- 
ness very largely, and the agents of the 
Company find it a very easy company to 
represent, owing to its strong financial con- 
dition and its honorable record of over 
twenty-three years. Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested 
to address them at 161 Broadway, New 
York, where liberal arrangements will be 
made with good men. 

Men new to the business will be given 4 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 
life insurance. 








SpecrAL CasLE TELEGRAM from the 
World’s Exposition : 
‘*Vrenna, Aug. 19th, 1873. 
‘““The Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing 
Company has been awarded the Grand 
Medal of Merit, the Grand Medal of Prog- 
ress, and is the only Sewing Machine Com- 
pany recommended by the International 
Jury for the Grand Diploma of Honor. 
‘* (Signed) Woops.” 





WE can recommend any of our readers 
who may come to New York to stop at the 
New Union Square Hotel, corner of Union 
Square and Fifteenth street. It has recent- 
ly been rebuilt and is second to none in the 
city. Among other new improvements are 
telegraph communication with every room, 
and a general news telegraph, that prints al 
the important news as soon as received. 





he 


At the Vienna World’s Fair, the grand. 


medal, which was the recognition of highest 
excellence in reed organs of all classes and 
from all nations, was awarded to the Mason 
& Hamlin Organ Co., the well-known Amer- 
ican manufacturers. Other American makers 
were not successful in obtaining any medal. 





THE beautiful engravings of birds in 
Avilude cost bundreds of dollars and the 
fine and instructive descriptions many weeks 
of labor. Every family ought to have it. 
For sale by all booksellers and toy dealers, 
or sent postpaid, on receipt of seventy-five 
cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass, 

‘*An excellent addition to our home 
amusements.” Christian Union. 





Lavtes, if you wish a silk that will run 
well on your Sewing Machines, buy the 
Eureka, It is the best and most economical 
to use. 


INDISP¥NSABLE—the Babcock Extinguisher. 








THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE TAKES 
THE GRAND PRIZE AT VIENNA. 


THREE separate dispatches from Vienna 
combine to dispel all doubt as to what sew- 
ing machine has won the first honors of the 
great Exposition. The first was a special to 
the New York press,on Monday, and was as 
follows: 

“Vienna, August 15th, 1873. 

“The Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine 
was awarded the grand prize at the Vienna 
Exposition for being the best sewing ma- 
chine.” 

The second was the regular Associated 
Press report, compiled from a long special 
to the New York Herald, in which the 
‘‘ Wilson Sewing Machine of Cleveland, 
Ohio,” was named as among the exhibitors 
which received ‘‘ medals for merit,” the 
highest} class of premiums awarded at 
the Exposition. ALL OTHER SEWING MA- 
CHINES WILL RECEIVE SIMPLY AN AWARD 
FOR PROGRESS. 

The third wasa private cable telegram re- 
ceived yesterday from Vienna by Mr. Wilson 
himself, which was as follows:' 


Vienna, August 19th. 
“You HAVE RECEIVED FIVE MEDALS— 
TWO FOR MERIT AND THREE CO-OPERATIVE.” 


The meaning of this is that the Wilson 
machine has received the grand medal as the 
best sewing-machine, and a second medal as 
the machine best manufactured—that is, em- 
bodying the best mechanical workmanship. 
Besides these, Mr. George W. Baker, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company, receives a special medal 
for excellence of workmansbip on the ma- 
chine; Mr. Williams, of this city, receives a 
medal for best sewing on leather, done by the 
Wilson; and Miss Brock and Miss De Lus- 
sey receive still another medal for best sam- 
ples of family sewing and embroidery, done 
onthe Wilson machine. This sweeps the en- 
tire board. Not only has the Wilson Sewing 
Machine been pronounced the most capable 
and efficient sewing machine in the world, but 
its work, on both dry goods and leather, is 
pronounced superior to that all other 
machines. This verdict ata World’s Fair, 
where all the leading sewing machines of 
both continents have competed before a 
thoroughly competent committee for more 
than three months, is the most complete 
triumph ever won by a sewiug machine. 
We congratulate Mr. Wilson, we congratu- 
late Cleveland on this admirable result. The 
people of the United States can henceforth 
be assured that, in buying the Wilson ma- 
chine for $20 less than any other first-class 
sewing machine is offered, they are purchas- 
ing the best sewing machine ever offered to 
the public. It is the people’s own machine, 
made to do the people’s work, and offered at 
a price which every one can afford to pay. 
It is the people’s machine which has won 
this triumph; the judgment of the Vienna 
Committee only confirms the verdict that 
the masses had long ago reached by actual 
experience.— Cleveland Daily Leader, August 


20th. 
a I 


“ Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists. 
Jones’s Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 
—————_<—— a 
HOW DARE YOU RISK THE CON- 

- SEQUENCES! 


To TRIFLE with a cough is as foolish as to 
play with a rattlesnake. The frequency of 
such: folly is no excuse for it. Kerosene is 
often. poured into lighted lamps; but, al- 
though this is an every-day occurrence, it is 
no less an act of insanity on that account. 
To let acold or cough run on until it ends 
in tubercular consumption, abcess of the 
lungs, bronchitis, or some other perilous 
disease of the respiratory organs, when a 
few doses of Dr. HALt’s BALsaM FOR THE 
Lunes would avert all danger, is inconsist- 
ent with common sense and indicative of 
lunacy. For no lesa than twenty-five years 
this unequaled remedy has been curing 
thousands annually of the various diseases 
that lead to consumption, and it seems next 
to impossible that its invaluable properties 
should be unknown to any member of the 
community. With this life-saving Batsam 
everywhere procurable, who can be mad 
enough to suffer coughs and colds to degen- 
erate into deadly maladies? For sale by all 
druggists and medicine dealers every where. 
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J. AttEN & Son have removed to $14 
Fifth Avenue, near 82d street. For im- 
proved artificial dentistry send for pam- 
phlet. 

a 


CHILDHOOD'’S WORST ENEMIES. 


Worms assai! os alike in our cradles and 
our graves. Those that feed upon us when 
we are dead are of little consequence, for 
we feel them not; but the voracious vermin 
which infest the living bowels are the most 
terrible enemies of children. Fortunately, 
a remedy is provided. A single dose of 
Rogers's VEGETABLE Worm Syrur will 
break up and expel a whole colony of these 
detestable little monsters. A single bottle is 
sufficient to cure the worst case of worms 
ever known. The Zenia, or tape-worm, 
which is sometimes twenty fect long and is 
more frequent in adults than in children, is 
the most dangerous and difficult to deal 
with; but even this variety succumbs to 
Rogers’s VEGETABLE Syrup. The prepar- 
ation contains no calomel or other mineral, 
and, being a wholesome purgative, as well 
asa specific for worms, it cannot by any 
possibility do harm to the most delicate or- 
ganization. For sale by all druggists. 





A GOOD MEDICINE. 


Davis's Patn-Ki.Er has won for itself a 
reputation unsurpassed in the history of 
medical preparations. Its instantaneous 
effect in the eradication of pain and the 
verbal testimony of the masses in its favor 
have been and are its own best advertise- 
ment. Every family should keep it in their 
homes, in case of sudden attacks of many 
diseases in which it is an antidote. 








THE SEWERS OF THE BODY. 


THE refuse matter of the body should 
pass off freely by the intestines, just as the 
offal of a city is carried off by its under- 
ground drains. If there are obstructions 
in the natural sewer, the health of the in- 
dividual suffers; if the city’s waste water 
cannot pass out through the sewerage, the 
public health is endangered. To remove 
unwholesome accumulations from the intes- 
tinal drain, a cathartic that will traverse its 
many windings without violence, doing the 
work thoroughly, but without inflicting 
pain, is the article needed. Dr. Morr’s 
VEGETABLE Liver PIs is such a cathartic. 
Its equal in these respects cannot be found 
in the regular pharmacopeia or among pro- 
prietary medicines. More than this, its an- 
tibilious, alterative, and tonic properties are 
unsurpassed, andin cases where the routine 
remedies of the medical profession have 
proved utterly useless it will be found a 
certain cure for indigestion, sick headache, 
biliousness, jaundice, nausea, and rush of 
blood to the head. For sale by all druggists. 








Housekeepers, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated .\ware- 
etc.# Try it... Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. Corrin, RED- 
rnaTon & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 





INFECTION IN THE VEINS. 


Tne number of diseases generated by in- 
flammatory and poisonous matter in the 
blood is much greater than is generally sup- 
posed. Itnot only includes disorders which 
affect the skin, the flesh, the glands, the 
muscles, and the bones; but likewise many 
nervous complaints and a variety of dis- 
tressing ailments to which females are espe- 
cially subject. The only medicine in ex- 
istence which penetrates with uncrring cer- 
tainty to the fountainhead of these maladies 
in the circulation and by disinfecting and 
invigorating the blood removes their cause 
is Scovity’s BLoop anD LivER Syrovp. 
Rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, and kidney 
diseases (which are often due to a scrofulous 
taint), as well as malignant eruptions, scrof- 
ulous sores, pustules, boils, leprosy, white 
swelling, sore eyes; running at the ears, and 
syphilitic suppuration are speedily cured by 
this powerful and wholesome vegetable de- 
tergent. For sale by all druggists. Depot 
118 Warren street, New York. 





Puam Home TaLK axp Mrpicat Com: 
mon Sense, by E. B. Foor, M_D., is the 
best selling book in the hands of agents 
Agents wanted. Address Box 788, N. Y. 
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Veantine is composed of roots, barks, and 
we It is very pleasant to take ; every child 
kes 








NOTICES. 
A. B.C. F. M. 

THE 64th annual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions will be held in 
Minneapolis. iInnesota, commencing Tuesday even- 
ing, | Sopt- 2%, 1873, and closing Thursday evening, 


ere 0 reduction of railrond fares east of Chi- 





Cag 0 one west of Chicago reduce return fare to 
° 
for hospitality betes ptember Sth, to 
"tot . GEO He Ree ST, Secretary 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MARRIED. 
EMER S0X—KENDALL—In Bi —In Biddeford, ie. August 
19th, by Rev 8. Li Rey. emerson, 


pastor of the ‘sasenk Con et ea RF, of Bid- 
nae and Miss Lelia F. Kendall, of Biddeford. 








DIED. 


Ww $.—At Brandon, Vt., on Monday, the lith 
inst., ater. yn illness, Miss Lura Willi ams, late 
of New York, aged 75 years. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 
of rheumatism, aches, pains, 
swellings, frost bites, caked 
breasts, burns, scalds,  salt- 
rheum, ete. upon the human 
—"~ frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 
etc. upon animals in one year 








“BNA 


than all other pretended remedies bave since 


the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 
and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 
It isno humbug. ‘Thereis no pain which it 
will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 
or lameness it will not cure. No family or 
stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rose & Co., 
53 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


DIEPErGA: Its Varieties, Causes, Effects, and How to 

Cure it without Drugs. Price 50 cents, 

VITAL F ¢: How Wasted and How Preserved : or, 
A of the Sexual Function. Their Causes, Symp- 
toms, Fifects, and Means of Prevention and Cure. 


Price 50 cents. 
HOW TO r ATHE: A Guide for Using Water in Presery 
ing Health and Cur' - ing Diseases. Price 30 cents, 
A FATHER'S ADVICE TO EVERY BOY. Price 20 cts. 
A MOTHER’ 8 ADVICK TO EVERY GIRL. Price 2 cts. 
Address E. P. MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York. 








FEVER and AGUE, 


DUMB AQGUE, INERMITTENT FEVER, etc. 
KEITH’S FEVER AND AGUE PILLS 


will give sure relief. Purely vegetable. 
or $5 per half duzen. 
price. 


#1 per box 


B. KEITH & GO., 
41 Liberty street, N. Y. 


HAIR DYE. 
W. A. BATCHELOR’S celebrated Hair Dye is the 
best in the world. The only True and Perfect Dye. 


Harmless, Reliable, and Instantaneous. Black or 
Brown. At all druggists. Office 69 Warren st., N. Y. 











Chevaliers, 








LIFE FO E HAIR 
KEEPS THE HEAD COOL. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO, 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS 
PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet lron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Etc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 





BOGUS VIENNA PREMIUMS. 


As we have taken ALL of the GRAND MEDALS award- 
ed to sewing machines and work done on sewing ma- 
chines at the Vienna E. position, which fact has been 
announced in the newspapers by Associated Press 
telegrams (over which we have had no control), and, con- 
sequently, is unquestionable evidence, we deem it 
due to ourselves to caution the public against the 
BOGUS CLAIMS and paid advertisements of our van- 
quished competitors. 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


CLEVELAND, O., August 18th, 1873. 
F.E. SMITH & CO.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
wWhebt' peqnaration ¢f jmpmense value—above all others of 


saving the nea and im 
health: of Loan of Uhek roves the 








invaluable. For sale by all Groc 
palate sent free. we Fa 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS. 


FURNACES AND RANGES. 
58 BEEKMAN STREET, New York, | 








Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in in all parts of Burope. 


tw Merchandise Packiate. and Valuables of every 
kind forwarded and delivered in Org bare @ of Europe at 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company's 
Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans- 
portation aan d elivery charges whatsoever, to all parts of 
Great Britain, “Germany. Fraoce, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, ¢' 
Not exceeding 1 pound weight, 60 cents, 
Not exceeding 2 pounds we fat. cents, 
Not exceeding 3 pounds we 
Not exceeding 4 pounds weight, L 125. 
Correspondingly low. rates to all other countries in 
rope. Circulars giving full tariffs of rates, and all io- 
formation sent free on application, by post or otherwise, 
to the Central Office, as above. 


W. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 





G OVERNMENT SALE OF 
x ARMY CLOTHING AND BOUIFAGH AND 
UARTERMASTER’S STORES. 


yy Ary + Some we 
wee Augus' 
Will be sold at PUBLIC A UTION, a atthe Phi 
ye ee depot of the + ten Department 
uylkill Arsenal), commencing on OCTOBER 24, 
at of ty te oe M. up ler the Sy gan of Cap 
John F. Rodgers. United &8t tes Army, 
fee quantity of old pa usin dlocung. suc aS Coats, 


ac you its, Bo coteen Hats, Hi ngs, Caps, 
k Coxts, TY nd unlined, ete., under the require- 
ments of the law o March n 24, 2H which enacts 


hat when the neW unif 
troops the —' f _ old sep ae no longer to 
issued, ye able of alteration, s 
Secreta War ai ot nats auction, #1 
notice tye vertisemen: 


ent, a: ana the 

-- — shall be coves _— 2 uy. 

iso a juan may can ceable an qamaget 

Goting. Gimp an son Bauipes e, ane © r= 

Gloth.s sky ties "Kersey, Great Coats, foot and mounted, 

ubber Ponchos, Iron Safes, and vari- 

ous other art clos ban a J a large lot of woolen, 

linen, rope, an 
aan terms of sale rll be stated in the catal 

hich can be obtained at this office, or at the Schu: zu 

iil Arsenal, = . the auction rooms of Messrs. 


Thomas & Nos. 139 and 141 South Fourth Stree 
Philadelphia. 


TO 
Assistant Quarterinientioneen 3 8. A 


OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, 
FIRST QUARTERMASTER DISTRICT, 
“it~ CORNER i GREENE, 
w YORK, Aug. 4th, 1873. 

QEALED PROPOSALS, IN DUPLI- 

- CATE, with a copy of this hp ay — at- 
tached to each, are invited, an: be received at 
this office until 12 M, Sept. tith, 1873. for the. construc- 
tion of a Sewer at Fort Wadsworth, New York Har- 
bor, in accordance with the plan — specifications on 
file in this office. The work must be proposed forasa 
whole, and not by the foot or yard. A written — 
anty of two (2) responsible ns for the prompt ex- 
ecution ane fulfillment of bd contract, pr yt A oe 
awarde ust All m: 
and aber 6 to be furnishe yest contractor ry the 
work complete: ithed by die days from award of 














contract. 

The proposals should be endorsed “ Proposals for 
Sewer at Fort sworth, New York Harber,” and 
addressed to the “ Chi Quartermaster, First . 
termaster District,” as abo ty Ou mm * oO. 


TYLE 
Lieut.-Col. and ry o> RAs: ae 
Brevet ieee . 8. Ar 





ALL 


EDWARD SEARS’S 


Engraving Establishment, 
48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 











THE MILD POWER 


CURES 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX. 

perience, an entire success. Simple, Prompt, Efti- 
cient, and Reliable. They are the only medicines per- 
fectly adapted to popular use—so simple that mistakes 
cannot be made in using them, so harmless as to be free 
from danger, and so efficient as to be alwaysreliabie. 
They have received the highest commendation from all 
and will always render satisfaction. 





















Nos. res. 7 , Cents. 
1. Fevers, C stion, Infla t asesseece ae 
2. orms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic...... % 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants.. . 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults, 3 
3. Dysentery. Griping, Bilious Colic. 3 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting... 25 
7. Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis.. .... 3 
8 Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache.. g 
* Headache, Sick Ly" . Vertigo.. 25 
10. Dyspepsia, Billions Stomach........... 25 
13. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing....... 2 
14 Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Rruptions.... % 
13, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains 

16, Fever and Ague, Legg Dore, Agu. 

17. Piles, blind or bleeding 


+a 
20. Whooping Cough, violent coughs.. 
21. Asihma, oppressed Breathin 
22 Ear Discharges, ors earing 
23. Scrotula, en! nds, Swellings. 
2¢ General Debil a Enysiea = eakness 
25. Dropsy and sc _ Secretio le 
2k, Seca Sic wens ar sickness | reas “riding.: 
27. Kidney Disense, Gravel 
Nervove Debility... 
Tele are eke Canke = 
eakness ead e be 
Painful Periods, wit ith’s Spasm : 
eart alpitatiots, etc..... 
Epilepsy, Spasms, St. Vitus's Dan 


hronic Congestions and Eraptions.. 
Vials, 50 cents (ence 28, 32,and 33). 











CASES. 
Case (Morocco) with above 35 large vials and 
et UU eee eee oS 
Case (Morocco) of 20 large vials and Boos. . 
ese remedi 


B Sslsessssssssszeszezsesgey 


oo 
mas 


i ws = ce. Address 
thic ~opcine ¢ Co., 


ROADWAY, NEW 
le A all Draggists. 














—- NERVOUS DEBILITY. ; 

, irritable state rf 
pa dente ex et teri feeling; pp A Weak. 
imation; contused head, weak memory. The 


nD It 

bara ess and always efficient. Price $5 te ry 

age of five boxes and a cenee ¢ powder, im- 
1 per einslet box, Sold 

y Drusgisis:or sent by mail, ce. Ad. 

dress Hi 'MPHREYS'S HOMEOPATH ata ay TS Cco., 

No. 562 Baoapwar,N. ¥. Send for Circular, 





SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 





THE BECKWITH 


PORTAB IE 
Family Sewing Machine, 





On 30 days Triat. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired, 


With Strength, Capacity and Speed equal to 
any, fk 4 wont, With Be ype tag | Feed 
and. Automatic Stitch Fastener. All other Machines 
require the movement of from 2% to pieces to 
every stitch—this requires but Two! Herce itis a 
symbol of symplicity and strength; wITH No TOIL- 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particulars 
send for Circular—then buy no other until you see 
the Machine, for ‘seeing is nirye AE ES Agents 
wanted in town in the country. 5 = sent 
with the order the balance can be C.O Agent . 
must pay full eS for single Machines, per cent: 

on first to be deducted when six Machines are a 
for. Terms to agents, cash with order, or C. O. D. 


Near 17th St. BECKWITH 8. M. Co., 862 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGS. 


Specially adapted to and Ex ively used in 








COLLEGES, 


CONVENTS, 
*SAITINVA 
ALVAIUd GNV 





WASHING MACHINE. 


Warranted to wash clean without 


UNION, sczzistse 
AMERIGAN »=s===¢stes 


For coe See without 
eat. 
Union and Sherman Wringer. 
With Galvanized Iron Frame and Moulton’s 
Patent Rolls. 


Reliance Wringer, with Wood 


‘. 
The best in the market. 


Send for circular and state that ~S saw this adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT. Address 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
81 Cortland St., New York. 








nis arg g with presen 

every want of the nenechahd m4 either pisin ‘or fancy work. It 
knits all asa iS Stockings and Secks, with heel and toe complete, 
and is a never-ending source of amusement to ladies of leisure, as 
well as profit and easy support to those that require it. 

Agents wanted every where by the BICKFORD 
Knirrine Macutnet Company. ANA BICKFO 
President and General Business Supt., 689 | 
_ way, New ‘York. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 











Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Ss Metal Journal 
Casings, 


NOWEAR OUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 


ALL THE 
GOOD POINTS COMBINED 


NEW VICTOR SEWING MACHINE. 


territory. 
FF ia jase ug ‘Machine Co. 9 O4 tea Tenth 
Street, N. Y. City. 








THE LYON SEWING MACHINE 
(33 Union Square) has more room ae the arm and 
runs easier and s'! than the pg and 





er 
will outlast > three shuttle 
Send for Circul: 





[August 28, 1878, 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETO, 











Morgan's ‘3 Patent RESERVOI R MUCILAGE 
STANDS and ‘‘ PEER LEss”’ INKSTAND, 
For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
_ Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, field, Masa, 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N.Y, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
E.“& H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 598 


ROADWAY, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos ang 
ames, Stereoscopes and Views, Gray Oscopes, Mee 
‘and Photograpis of Celebrities, 


Ficto cto-Lantert Sites 3 Of 











TRAVEL. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
7 weave = Es. =. gm So foot of Desbrosses and 





9 pe nn Pittsburg, the West and 

South, with place Cars attached, 9:30. 4.M., 
5, 7,and 8:30 P. M. day 5, 7, 8:30 P. M. 

For Baltimore, Was hington, and Pine uth, via 


“ Pennsylvania Air Line,” at 8:50 A.D, 3 and 9 Pp. 
M. Sanday lay 9 7 And b. 7 yA &B 7. Hat 
. M. P.M. 

Express for *Phila., 50°98 at ‘A. M., 12:30, 3:20 4, 5,2, 
8:30, 9 P. M., and 12 night. ' Sunday 7, & :30yand } P. PA 

For Phila. via Ke ensington, at 7 A. enn 6:10 F. a 
Sunday 6:10 P, 

Emigrant and second class 7:05 P.M. 

For noyect © t 6, 6:30, 7, 7:40, 8:10, 9, 10, 11 A. M., 12 M.1 
Hs 2:30, i 4:10, 4:30; 5:10 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7, 7:30, 8, 

30, 9, 0, 1 1:30 P. M., and 12 night. Sunday ‘5: 30, tsi! 


Hie 

For Elizabeth, 6.6: 1 7:40, 8:10, 9 10,11 A. M., 1 

2, 2:0, 3,5 :80, 4:10, 4:30, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7:30, 8, 
oy px. and nig ht. eas Sm Ca, 


we away, 6 8: 30. 2 i and 10 A. M., 12n 
ib 1, 2, 2:30, 3, ra 1:00,.5 30, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7.1: 
Br M., and at % 5:30,'6: 10, and 7 
re oodbridee. nd orth mboy,6 and 10 
zs bea and 
For N ~~ M., 12 M., 2, oe 
5: 30, 9P. M.,and 12 night. Sunday 6:10, 8:30, an 


vor icast Millstone, 8:10 A. M., 12 noon, 4:10 and 5:2 


For Lambertville and Flemington, 9 A.M. ona 2P.M. 
For Philhpebure and Belvidere, 2 and 4 P. 
Accom. for Bordentown, Burl naton, onal "Canton, ? 
and 9:30 A. M., 2.30, 2 45, one? te M. 
For Freehold, 7 A. M. 
For Jumesbur, , Pemberton. Caindien, 6 A. M., and, via 
boat from Pier oo a aus 50 


~» 
ben 
esr 


FSS 
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. Air re 6; A AM. 
6:40 A. M.; and via PS 
340 A and 10:13 P. M.; Seder. 6: 6 A.M. 
Krom Philadelphia, 5:22, 6:40, 6:50, 10:15, 11:20, 11:55 a. 
M., 2:15, 3:55 05, 7:25, 9:15. ae ay Sunday 
Bi, Grad, 650, oeds, 11:20 20 A. M., 3:55, > M. 
Ticket Offices, 526, 435, 271, and od neat: en No.1 
Astor House, and fuot of Desbrosses and Cuurtlandt 
streets. Emigrant 'licket Office, No. 8 Buttery Place. 
D. M. BOYD. Jr, 
General’ ‘Pass. Agent. 


: and 
W.& B.R. 


A.J. CASSATT, 
General Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC 
COAST OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA, PERU, AND CHILI. 





COM. 





On Sth and Wth of each month. 

One of the large and splendid Steamships of this 
line willleave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Ca- 
nal street, at 12 o’clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preced- 
ing Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting via Pan- 


ama Railway with one of the Com mb 's Stoamshins 
from Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at A’ 
APULCO and other ports; also connecting at Panama 
with Steamers for SOUTH PACIFIC and CENTRAL 
AMERICAN PORTS. 


One Hundred Pounds Baggage allowed free to each 
adult. Baggage received on the dock the day before 


H. BRADBURY, Sowa gg 
H.J. BULLAY’ pRB 


AGRICULTURAL. 
















FOR THE ae? 


Guide 
URTH NUMBER of Vick’s Felts s 


Prantios and 
ans 


pages, 50) 
ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURS- 
ERIES 


a 1830. 
—If you wish to plant, send for our 
ew Price-List per doz., 100, or 1,000— 


Tres, Sx utumn, 1873—and save all commissions. 
y Try it. idee: dress, 
W. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. ¥- 


PEAR TREES FOR THE MILLION. 
Larger tase af am data Sate 
don ' taranveed. 1 Prices low by hundred ¢ on thousand. 

ther trees, 8 ants, e' 


ne es. 
olumbus,Obio, 


Illustrations. Fall 
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ta SPECIAL NOTICE. .2 


Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled “The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,’ is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC!1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, : 
and Wells. Thelast two only 
are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when it will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is posttively 
guaranteed, or the money in 


every case will be refunded. 


Friends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and ali, let 
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PREMIUMS, 
PROCLAMATION 


TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1878. 


IT is a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficui. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
80 nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from. them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil; indeed, it i 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a@ year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
““A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, mdeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoei, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now baving 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THe INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in esery town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 

rcsa 


Add 
Henny C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 


List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


ITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
% GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 


clamation.” 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER'’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 86 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving.from Mr. Curpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of ong 
new subscriber and THREE dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents, or who will renew his subscrip- 
tion for two years and send us srx dollars. 








us hear from you! 


We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all ies, or the money 
will positively be ref : 


RITCHING MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 


VING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 


States. 
Size 19 by 85 Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
ty, now given away for one new subscriber 
and $3. 


This is believed to be the. most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 
The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 




















liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 

IRVING. CROFT. 

BRYANT, PARKE GODWIN. 

COOPE TLEY 

LONGFELLOW. BEECHER, 

MISS SEDG WICK, CURTIS, 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON, 

MRS. SOUTHWORTH. __iR.. H. DANA. 

MITCHELL, MARGARET FULLER 

WILLI OSSOLL 

HOLM CHANNING, 

KENNEDY. MRS, STOWE. 

MBS. MOWATT RITOHIE, MKS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY, WHITTIER, 
RENT! LOWELL, 

3. W. KENDALL BOKER 

MOR BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POR. SAXE. 

TUCKERMAN. STODDARD 

HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY, 

SIMMS. GALLAGHE. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE, COZZENS. 

HO: FMAN. HALLECK. 

PRESCOTT. 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also THE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 


and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Hngravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President Henry WILson. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of ident Grant and Vice- 
President Henry W1nson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Late SECRETARY OF WAR. 

WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
gcriber, with Meh money—viz., + acre The 
engraving wi sent, postage {puid, to any 4 
post-office in the United States. p : 








WORCESTER’S 


Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


Ws will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 





“Pure Diamonds.” 





“Pore Diamonps” isa new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music ‘Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we wil 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 





“Providence Wringer.” 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our oifice or sent by ex- 
press, as may sont. See Advertisement, on 
another . ress 

Pu*. ENRY Cc. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Tx INDEPENDENT,” 





Magazines. 


WE will send for one year Toe INDE 
FENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines—Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
pers Monthly, The Galazy, Lippincott's Maga- 
ziné—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year a3 a premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 
We witl send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $8, and the Sunday Magazane 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa premiam to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new gub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as @ 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to Tut INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to Tok INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


We will send Tas INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks ona 
year to any person who will send us tha 
names of two new subscribers to THE InpDE 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 





Newspapers. 


We will send for ons year Tuk INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and vither of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’e 

eekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers 
who will send us $6.00; or we will sen 
either of the above papers one year asa 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
ot three new subscribers to THE INDEPNDE- 
ENT, With the money—viz., $9.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth's Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to Tue INDEPENDENT, with the money—~ 
viz., $3.00. 


Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send Tne INDEPENDENT one 
ear—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”’—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as a present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE In- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


Grover & BAKER’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
prue of the mochine, thus giving Tux InpE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 











Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer,and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid) 

Send full directions how to sbip machines. 


The Bickford Family 
Knitting Machins 
will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by aduing to 
the circulation of Taz INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for a circular, describ» 











P.-O, Box 2787, New Work. 


ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 
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Commercial, 


CORPORATE FRANCHISES. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
at the December term, 1872, in the case of 
Miller, Plaintiff in Error vs. The People of 
the State of New York, held the following 
doctrine in respect to corporate franchises, 
Mr. Justice Clifford delivering the opinion 
of the Court: 


‘* Corporate franchises, granted to private 
corporations, if duly accepted by the cor 
porators, partake of the nature of Jegal 
estates, and the grant, under such circum- 
stances, if it be absolute in its terms and 
without any condition or reservation, im- 
porting a different intent, becomes a contract 
within the protection of that clause of the 
Constitution which ordains that no state 
shall pass any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts. Charters of private corpora- 
tions are regarded as executed contracts be- 
tween the states and the corporators ; and 
the rule is well settled that the legislature, 
if the charter does not contain any reserva- 
tion or other provision modifying or lim- 
iting the nature of the contract, cannot 
répeal, impair, or alter such charter against 
the consent or without the default of the 
corporation, psy f ascertained and de- 
clared. Subsequent legislation, altering or 
modifying such a charter, where there is no 
such reservation, is plainly unauthorized if 
it is prejudicial to the rights of the corpor- 
ators and was passed without their assent. 
Where such a provision is incorporated in 
the charter it is clear that it qualifies the 
grant, and that the subsequent exercise of 
that reserved power cannot be regarded as 
an act within the prohibition of the Consti- 
tution.” 

As to the reservation of power to modify 
or alter a corporate franchise duly granted 
and accepted by the corporators the Court 
held the following language : 


** Such power also—that is, power to alter, 
modify, or repeal an act of incorporation—is 
frequently reserved to the state by a general 
law applicable to all acts of incorporation 
or to certain classes of the same, as the case 
may be; in which case it is equally clear 
that the power may be exercised whenever 
it appears that the act of incorporation is 
one which falls within the reservation, and 
that the charter was granted subsequent to 
the passage of the general law, even though 
the charter contained no such condition nor 
any allusion to such a reservation.” 

The legal principles stated in this case and 
governing the Court in deciding the matteg 
in issue are substantially a repetition of the 
ground taken by the same Court in the cele- 
brated Daitmouth College case, decided 
many years since. They are as ap- 
plicable to the charters of railway com- 
panies as to those of other corporations. A 
charter is an ‘‘ executed contract,” in what- 
ever way granted, whether by special act or 
under a general law; and when there is no 
non-use and no mis-use on the part of the 
corporators forfeiting the franchise granted, 
and no reservation in the charter of power 
in the legislation to alter it against the con- 
sent of the corporators, and no reservation 
of such power by the Constitution or by 
some general law of the state, then the Su- 
preme Court of the United States holds that 
the franchise possesses the nature of a legal 
estate vested in the corporators, which falls 
within the protection of that clause of the 
Constitution that forbids states to pass any. 
law impairing the obligation of contracts. 
No. legislation by any state authority which 
violates this principle is consistent with the 
“ supreme law of the land.” 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS. 

THE table prepared by the auditor-gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania for the year 1872 
gives the fellowing figures in respect. to the 
railroads of that state: 





Number of miles of main line.....:........... 6,551 
Share stock paid...,.......... $439,864,345 
LN, <. st cecoobevesapssssnessedpsescnuce 308,631,063 
BRO G GOW. ooo. 5 ci ciics cos ccccecsticvccecess 88,452,234 
Cost of road and cquipment.................. 524,395,134 
Total CaryMings. .........-0.ccreccsecersencceess 134,818,848 
Total operating expenses,.......+........+. =e. 86,205,900 


According to this statement the share 
stock, the funded debt, and the float- 
ing debt of the roads present an ag- 
gregate of $781,917,644; while the cost 
of the roads, aith their equipment, 
amounts to but $524,395,184; showing a 
difference between the two aggregates of 
$257,552,510. Hew is this difference to be 
accounted for? How is it that the shares, 
stock, and debt of the roads exceed their 
cost -by nearly two hundred and sixty 
millions of dollars? There is no doubt that 
a part, indeed, far the largest part of this 





excess is due to the system of “ watering” ¢ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


tice in the railway tactics of this country. 
Upon this stock created by the watering 
process, which is purely fictitious, represent- 
ing no increase of actual property or actual 
investment, the companies expect to save 
a dividend; and in order to this end 
they must tax the people according- 
ly in freight and fare charges. This is 
one of the forms of the enormous injustice 
practiced by railway corporations on the 
general public. The people are to-day pay- 
ing a railroad tax on hundreds of millions 
of share capital not a dollar of which rep- 
resents avy actual investment or expendi- 
ture. It is quite time that this system of 
corporate plunder were legislatively cut up, 
root and branch. We call it plunder, since 
no other title so fully indicates its true 
nature. 





DRY GOODS. 


’ TnERE has been a marked improvement 
in all departments of business during the 
week, and, although the weather has been un- 
favorable, the increase of purchasers in the 
city has given a good deal of animation to 
trade, and especially in most descriptions of 
domestic cotton goods. Staple cottons have 
maintained prices firmly, and the supply in 
first hands of plain bleached and unbleached 
sheetings and shirtings is small for the sea- 
son. Woolens are in better demand, and a 
liberal business is doing in flannels and 
blankets. Tke opinion generally prevails 
among the jobbers, and it is doubtless 
founded upon trustworthy reports received 
from their customers in various parts of the 
country, that there will be an unusually ac- 
tive business this fall. The large city re- 
tailers express the same opinion, and, unless 
some unlooked-for calamity should fall upon 
the business community this season, our 
wholesale and jobbing merchants are likely 
to have a satisfactory report to make at the 
close of the year. 

Unbleached shirtings and sheetings are in 
more active demand, and the manufacturers’ 
agents report a satisfactory week’s business. 
Prices of both heavy and light weights are 
steadily maintained, and the stock in first 





| hands of Woth is light, but particularly of\the 


heavy weights. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are sell- 
jag steadily at quotations, and the transac- 
tions of the week have been large in both. 
Prices are firmly maintained. 

Printing cloths are in rather more demand 
and prices are firmer, but without any essen- 
tial change from last week’s quotations. 
Sales are effected at 68 to 6} cts. a yard for 
64s, best standard quality. 

Prints are in more active demand for 
standard qualities and large sales have been 
made of the more desirable styles at firm 
prices. The less desirable styles are rather 
heavy. 

Ginghawms are in more active demand, but 
mostly for the better qualities. The new 
patterns displayed by some of the agents are 
very tasteful and attractive. 

Cotton flannels have sold freely and to a 
large amount in the aggregate; though the 
lots have been mostly small and to make up 
assortments. Prices are very firm. 

Cotton duck is in rather better demand for 
export; but the home demand is compara- 
tively limited. Prices are steady. 

Cotton drills are in good demand for the 
home trade; but there is very little doing 
for export. 

Osnaburgs are in somewhat improved de- 
mand; but the sales are in small lots and 
for the immediate wants of trade. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Cotton yarns are in more demand and the 
stock in first hands is held at firm prices. 

Corset jeans are selling more freely and 
prices are steadily maintained; but the sales 
are not on a large scale and only to supply 
the current wants of the trade. 

Cambrics are in steady demand for the 
best black and assorted colors’ and sales are 
readily effected at the recently revised 
prices, There is no disposition shown on 
the part of agents to force sales. 

Rolled jaconets are selling moderately 
and the recently. advanced prices are well 
sustaived. 

Silesias are in- good demand for the 
season, but the sales are not Jarge. Prices’ 
are well maintained. 

Apron checks are in better demand, but 





they are not specially active, The sales of 
favorite makes are on a par with other goods 
and prices are steady. 

Stripes are in somewhat better demand 
and prices are ‘well maintained. 

Ticks are selling. more freely and quota- 
tions are firm. 

Denims are selling moderately well and 
prices are steadily maintained. 

Cottonades are not in active demand and 
the sales, as usual at- this season, are on a 
limited scale. 

Worsted dress goods are in active demand 
and the manufacturers are making a very 
attractive display of new styles, which are 
readily sold at firm prices. 

Woolen shawls are now in full supply 
and in active demand. The sales from first 
hands are reported as large and prices fixed 
at the opening of the season are well main- 
tained. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in better 
demand for the more favorite makes. The 
sales have considerably increased since our 
last report and prices are well maintained. 

Fancy cassimeres are in steady demand, 
but for small lots mostly. The sales from 
first hands are not large, but prices are 
steadily maintained. 

Satinets are in better demand, but chiefly 
for blacks. The mixtures are neglected, even 
at the reduced rates. 

Kentucky jeans are selling more freely 
since the reduction in prices; but the de- 
mand for them.can hardly be said to be 
active. 

Flannels are selling freely from first 
hands and the demand seems to be increas- 
ing. The opening prices are well main. 
tained, and, if any changeshould be made, it 
will doubtless-be to higher rates. 

Blankets are in good demand for the dif- 
ferent grades, with a growing tendency to 
larger sales and higher prices. 

Foreign goodsare now in greatly-in- 
creased demand and prices are steady; but 
buyers exercise great caution in their 
selections. The market is well supplied, 
but the stock is not excessive, and importa- 
tions are still light compared with past sea- 
sons. The auction sales have commenced, 
but the sales thus far have been mostly of 
linens and millinery articles, Plain ;black 
and colored silks, dress goods, and millinery 
articles are generally selling with a greater 
degree of activity. The importations show 
a considerable decrease, as compared. with 
the last two seasons. 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK. 


For the week. 1871, 1872. 1873. 
Entered at port..... $5,285,140 $4,140,711 $3,315,378 
Thrown on market. 4,852,564 4,084,231 3,917,596 

Since Jan. 1st. 1871. 1872. 1873, 
Entered at port. ...$90,605,090 $99,188,606 $81,845,225 
Thrown on market. 87,766,518 91, 506,882 83,253,187 








FIRE IN HARPER & BROTHERS 
BUILDING. 


At 7.45 yesterday morning fire was dis- 
covered on the fifth floor of Harper & 
Brothers’ Building, in Franklin Square. 
How it originated is not known; but when 
noticed it was making alarming progress in 
piles of pasteboard and back numbers of 
the Magazine and Weekly. Each floor is 
provided with two Babcock Extinguishers 
and 200 feet of hose connecting with force- 
pump. The hose for the fifth floor was im- 
mediately laid, ready for action; but was not 
needed, as, while it was being uncoiled, the 
two Babcocks, with four others from the 
floors below, were brought into use and the 
fire put out. Had water been used, the damage 
would have been very great. As it is, $200 
will cover the loss. In the opinion of the 
Messrs. Harper, the Babcock is certainly the 
quickest and most effective way of prevent: 
ing a small fire becoming a large one.— New 
York Times, Saturday, Aug. 2d, 1878. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, August 25th, 1873, 
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NEW 


FALL GOODS. 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF STRANGERS, 


ARNOLD, CONSTAELE & 60. 


OPENED MONDAY, AUGUST 2TH, AN ASSORT- 
MENT OF 


DRESS GOODS 


IN NEW FABRICS AND SHADES. 
BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH ST. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
Smooth as Silk and Strong as Linen. and the 
Best ever made for Hand or Machine use 


we. HENRY SMITH & Co., $ 
82 and &4 Worth Street. N. Y. _ 


NEW LACES AND LACE ARTICLES, 


EMBRACING 


RICH PATTERNS OF VALENCIENNES, CLUNY, 
YAK, BARBES, CAPES, FICHUES, 
FAN-COVERS. 


ALSO 


HAMBURG BANDS, INSERTIONS, FLOUNCINGS 
ETO. INFANTS’ CAPS, VAL CAPES, 
JABOTS. LATEST STYLES. 


Orders by mail promptly fled. 


MILLER & GRANT, 











1 | No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO 
TEE Or DOO JDEES OF 


R Ss 
427 and 429 Broadway, 30 Canal. and 27 Howarduivacte 
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Weekly Market Revirw. 


gePrORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
st2 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—Much excitement exists in the market, 

qu s farther material advance and prospects of a 
stil nigher range of values for the fall months. Ad- 
vices from Rio indicate a very short crop, and, as the 
here and elsewhere are small, both in importers’ 

and dealers’ hands, there are good grounds for per- 


pane hi en prices. Present transactions are main- 
but the trade demand is fair for con- 

men ot er kinds have advanced less, but, in 
wmpa 8, are constantly appreciating in 


yisH AND SALT.—The market for Dry ‘Coa con- 
tinues firm, with small supplies and active demand, 
Prices of Mackerel are well maintained and the de- 
mand is — equal to the supply. Herring moderate- 


active. Liverpool Sack Sult in brisk demand and 
t ‘Bulk 8c active and steady. Other kinds in fair 


errnem FRUITS.—The market for Malaga Raisins 
ns been less active. but prices are well sustained. 
fhe prohibitory prices to which Turkey Prunes were 
mn upto resulted in a cessation of demand and de- 
dine. At the reduced rates there was a fair demand 
and the market closed firmer. Sardines have been in 


est at an advance and tending upward. 

ts steady and inactive. Citron in tair request. 

Nuts steady, with a fairdemand, Green Fruits meet 
the usual demand. 


MOLASSES.—The general market is strong and 
tndsupward. Supplies of all kinds are light. The 
demand for Grocers’ grades increases and boiling 
qualities are in active request. The insufficient 


ables holders to obtain full and gradually 
ore sning rates. Recentadvices from the OWees India 
Islan indicate a light supply for the fall he a 
New Orleans in light request and very firm. 


RICE.—The market eontinues steady and firm, with 
oc. of Domestic and ample stock of For- 
eign. New Crop Carolina will not be available for 
some weeks, and will | ay ag open at pretty full 
prices. The demand is fair for all kinds. 


SUGARS.—The market for Refined has ruled less 
active at a slight shading of prices on Softs, although 
atthe close there were indications of the decline be- 
ing speedily recovered and perbaps improved upon. 
The demand about equaling the production, there 
areno surplus stocks tocarry over. The scarcity of 
Hards secures full prices. The weather has not been 
favorable for business; but, notwithstanding this, the 


demand has been good, and witb higher values for 
ws and an expected increase in the demand 

ct a better market the ensuing week. Raws 

are decidedly firm and moderutely active, at a fur- 

ther advance of % cent ood pound. The receipts have 

been more liberal and the stock is ample, and yet the 

market constantly guins strength. 


SYRUPS.—The market is fair for all grades, with a 


good demand and limited supply. Low-grade Syrups, 


roduct of Molasses, are quiet, Sugar goods being 
} rred generally. § Sugar house in small supply, 
good demand, stead, 


SPICES.—The market for all kinds rules strong 


Cassia excepted. Pepper has further advanced and 
allkindsteudupward. The distributive demand cone 
tinues good. 


ers ex 


TEAS.—There isa better tone to the market gen_ 
erally. Greens have advanced slightly, with a de- 
mand for the month equa! to the same period for sev- 
eral years past. The quality of the samples of New 
Crop, as compared with Old, is inferior, and has given 
an impetus to the demand for good grades of — 
latter, whdeh are not _ plenty. “Te mate: * some specul 
There is Janene but ine 
is not active. Golonus ar are  aterealt ‘thereased 
tion. The destributive demand - 8 





GENERAL MARKET, 


BREADSTUFFS, Etc.—The Flour market has ruled 
weak, with but slight variation in values. Although 
the stock has not accumulated, it is supposed to be 
more than an average for the season and vot well as- 
sorted. Shipping grades continue scarce and Extra 
State in small supply. The demand for Southern and 
Southwestern has been light and principally for the 
higher grades. The demand for South America, the 


Provinces, and West Indies has be-n modera’ 
eeipts more liberal; and lower exchange, high ocean 
— and easier et market has favo: hg ers. 


as 
00d e: ranean or 
et close against pres- 
cl ze 
ede toe dic a Slt need 
m has he ac) pup: les. Rec 
Expo: bush, eipis, 


Tea bosh, ” oe has 

export demand, w ight receipts, cl sit 
little lower nn at Peeters Recerpts 116,080. Dust. . 
i bush ear n variable, cl 
estrone. Reocipts, 28 bush. rts, 700 b 

Ry carce! scarcer and firmer. ‘Ree elpts. 670 bush. ' Exports, 

ey nomina riley Malt firm, with 

good ae mand. Keceipts, 16,040 bush. 


BUILDING MATERIALS are steady with a con- 
tinued fair demand, 

COTTON.—Spot Cotton has been in fair request, 
Prices slightly Severin buyers. For future the mar- 


ket closed active at an advance of % to & cent 
und. The recei ~4 at all the ports Tvs 
fei = mere 3,594 521 bales, including 108 bales re- 


ave. Hie: —Beeves have a downward tendency. 
The weather has not been favorable for business and 
the market is overstocked. Values have averaged 
about & cent less than last week, quality considered. 
pbad to good Texans 7 to 9% cents, very common 6 


Good Cherokees 1 
pegs cents, with a few Patras er i) A ee 


r pose. 
ccipts fer th it 
Unusual] Hy. BR . Mil. Cone. teat 
at to pa. cents, witty eee principal eos 9 to ay cepts 
rassers per 
at Peas Hyp gt ge wit ine yt 


% cents. Hogs a 
wont fed to 7 cents per pound for heavy to light 


METALS.—The Iron market is quite dull. Stocks 
Menmerican are accumulating anda the demand is 
ht. Scotch tends to lower wae, the inquiries 


at nominal. Few (ran uctonsta fall, Serap 


quiet factured from store lower. Refin 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


inactive. Steel is without not ; the de- 

aaaeea pelber ta all co st. ingot 

can si sm; jobb' ues n 

Copper dull and in waren eee an 

steady. Pig Lead in better uest. transac. 
ons are at prices not given. market 
nds upward. Pig Tin sluggish 

Plates in fair jobbing demand. Better rates are looked 

for. Iron Wire quiet, Zinc inactive. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Cooperage 
Stock is without change. Candles steady and in fair 
demand. Domestic Coal in active request. For- 
eign in moderate demand. Drugs and Dyes 
in active jobbing demand, with a generally 
improved feeling. Dye Woods ee Hardware 
in in ee 


ee RR wy Seach 


demand and saehes « cad ag Hem 

in light juest at steady values. tops pending 

more reliable information of the ng. Grp, the 

season being close at for er in 

ya demand and Cut. N: in buyers’ favor. 
‘uints steady, with a fairdemant. Pa 

Clover Seed a steady. othy lower. 

Calcutta Linsee: . Canary Eimer. 

active and indemand. Goatdull. Stearine 

Tobacco ip good demand. ba oy oyeety and higher, 

po gk for a The s yis aga 4h ~ y- id to 

smal Exchange de “epressed and again 

lower. Gold higher. 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Crude Sperm is firm 
at the recent advance and held higher. Whale steady. 
Menhaden quiet, with smal) stock and little arriving. 
ae eae Prime Winter Lard in pmo na os 


Paraff ‘air demand. Cod 
fined Cotton Beod in light stock an: 
ted. Palm and Olive Snove slowly. ne 
Hosing lower and market pe Spar lower 
Pitch 


under free recei steady. 
but firmer, both here and at the Creek marke —y 


PROVISIONS.—The Pork market has ruled steady, 
with a limited business. The supply is small and full 
prices are realized. Bacon steady, with increased 
firmness for Long Clear. Cut. Meats inactive, with 


some shading on pom. fara wae or and moves 
ce oa pms et pal ‘Hams in small 


request at previous v: Saatat tan Sore. % 7 bbls. 
Exports iba b bbis. Hecsip a 1,664 bois. 
tes. eral 459,82 po 


WOOL.—Receipts 4,476 bales. Foreign is firmly held 
and Domestic in good demand. Large transections 
have taken place, mainly in California and a 

ht supply of Fi restricts o 


Wools. The eeces res 

tions. The m Market is reported as Buoyant. 
Western farmers are very firm in their views ; 
quently, receipts are from that quarter. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Fine qualities sell quick on arrival and 
wa " aattee haem ane to the demand. Medium 





tern accumu ~-e My ~ oe eS ee eet 
a Feduced otters. The ys ae mand is and 
Southern light. The recen ral and rains 
give conceal se iy of butter auring th @ the fall 
mont There is notable aaa” a valu Re- 
ceipts far the week, ports, i176 
pounds. We quote: 
Orange County Pails and Creamery, # B.....33 @35 
River Pails, Sel Sencone qepepenyegeep -- 
State Dairy, Good to eos ‘ 
Dairy, Foor to ESS 2 25 
State Welsh Tubs, Poor to Choice. z 
te ins, Poor 25 
e ‘ins and 5 
Nae ct'adsh Sap de -8 @ 8% 


CHEESE.—The market has been less active, and, 
though not quotably pe ~ be oa market is in buyers’ 









fralght-room tad fom Fate of of ozcnan sxchange bein belt angus 
pet Sr ge rE eg ng Til help. to n- 
Sinte Factory. Fancy X prenee: boring: 1S @13% 
State Factory, Fat Primié.vcvcccec- A Gia 
We c inary to Prime. Gin 
‘ i a 
6 @T 
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BEGGS have fluctuated mm price, a decided advance 
having been established, with indications of an easier 
market at the close. The receipts are falling off, be’ 
only 4,506 packages for the w: We quote: “s 
_—. Pordinary €0 ext .cctcesce +222 

rn, ordi extra ° aa 
State, Pennsy Avania, ANd JErsey.........0++64.23 G26} 


POULTRY AND GAMB.—Live Poultry has ruled 
lower, with a light demand and with a marked reduc- 


tion in Spring Chickens. Dressed in small supply and 
fair demand Pigeons nominal. Woodcock in gmail 
supply and good request. Snipe selling fairly. We 
qu 





= , Chickens Jersey, # D.. 
ive a Chickens, # © 








Live Geese, Western, per pair. 
Dreeead Fowls and Chickens, # 
Dressed Tarkers #8 D....... 
Pigeons, stall- ‘ed, 

pe! Secconcce 
Snipe, POF AOZ.....cececeeseesceceeses 


BEANS.—Marrowfats have been in good demand 


for export and holders are firm. Med quiet at 
slightly bet iter prices. " White Kidney in oa Feaucat, 


scarce. Ty scarce. 
bushels. xports, 1,088 bushels. We quote 
Marrowfats, nie 


Rea oye 
Pea Beans 


PEAS.—Southern Black Eye nominal: no stock. 
Green scarcer. Canda nominal. Recel; ni. Ex- 
ports, 1,602 spy te thas quote: i 

. poor to @,..- 
oh in bully i int bond.... 

ASHES.—Pots continue in fair demand and steady at 
==. Pear!s are nominal at aay in the absence of 

and. Stocks in inspection yards 776 casks Pots 

7a 160 casks Pearls. 
BEESWAX.—Western is dull * 32 to 83 cents and 
Southern 34 to 35 cents per pound. 


ROOM CORN, Ero.—There i read with ae lemand 
pe. manufacturers for Broom Com baler] oe 
stocks market is firm 


cre 
Por Site mean ong, Ureen 5 etactee 


-t 4% ets. for Red. 
ere a per doen tor New Hurl und 2 
or Ordini room #18 te oO. 
5 $22; No.1, $18 to 82; No. 2 $17 
pp eis sand od No 2. $4 to $ ; 


POTATOES.—The market grenea at noticeab! 
higher prices, the 7 “ etee tink ined. but, with 
iter su: close reaction 
Beect incente _ ot agate agg: We Fs 
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GREEN FRUITS.—Apples in moderate request and 
easier. Pears plenty, t+« '-r-e proportion of poor 
lots creating a good mand for choice fruit, Peaches 
plenty, generally pour, au ivwer. Plums inactive. 
Grapes in moderate supply and mostly inferior. 
Nutmeg Melons in large supply and lower. Water 
Melons abundant. Pea Nuts quiet and firm. We 








quote: 
Apples, W .-83 50@H4 
t Bog 

be jeu Bserbsus One $ 00 

* 5 
poannte ais 
Natermelons, 3 ob 

u Me) 

Pears, per bol qeeee wt} 
Eooches, So T , 0 
Grapes, per ID....... emacd 2 





GREEN VEGETABLES.—The trade has been mod- 
erate. Tomatoes plenty, generally inferior, and low- 


F bushel.......-0.0.00. $1 
orfolk, per barrel 1 
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H. K. THURBER & C9., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St. New York. 


Butter and other creme 


Our sales of 
Gireet to Retas! Grocers not to made 


Jebbers o Shippers . 
| facilities ere 

market v. ned to eutting the 
Commission vn Lutter, . 


€G%, PuUlicy, Cbs., 
Flour, Grain, etc., 2% per rent, , Y: tae 
Marking. tna-piates furnished on application. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


DUTY OFF 
_ | TEAS AND COFFEES. 


mcreased Facilities te Club i coca 


THE E ORF T AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Sl and $3 VESEY &T., New York, 
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Financial, 
MONEY MARKET. 


Tue chief point of interest in our money 
market at this time and, in fact, the chief 
point of interest in all business circles is 
the contest going on between the “ bulls” 
and the “bears” in gold. The clique of 
“bull” speculators have the apparent ad- 
vantage at present, and they advance the 
market or let it decline. at their pleasure. 
The Secretary of the Treasury holds abso- 
lute power in his hands, and might, if he 
saw proper, bring the gold clique to grief 
at a moment’s notice; but, for some reason 
which no one can explain, he chooses to 
let the gold clique, whose manager is sup- 
posed to be Jay Gould, have their own 
way, and to compel the business pub- 
lic to pay him tribute. The contest is 
as exciting and interesting to Jlookers 
on, who have no immediate interest in 
the result, as a game of base-ball or a race 
between two high-pressure boats, when the 
chances are that one or the other will ex- 
plode before the race is over and thata 
great number of persons will be killed or 
wounded. The two parties to the contest 
are represented by two of the morning pa- 
pers on each side—the Herald and the Tri- 
bune being on the side of Jay Gould, and the 
Times and tbe World on the side of the 
** bears,” or, rather, the merchants and the 
conservative commercial classes. The clique 
pretend that they can at any moment put 
up the price of gold as high as they may 
think proper; but they know that it is to 
their advantage to exercise a prudent mod- 
eration, and to content themselves with 1 
per cent. a week profit, instead of going 
for an immediate 5 to 10 per cent. and 
thereby bring on a collapse, which 
might involve themselves in a common 
financial disaster. There are several con- 
tingeaecies on which they must calculate, be- 
sides. The price of goldis already close upon 
the point when it can be shipped here from 
England; and then the Secretary of the 
Treasury has prudently thrown out a hint 
as to the power which Congress conferred 
upon him in 1888, and which has never been 
repealed, to issue gold-notes to an amcunt 
not exceeding 20 per cent. in excess of the 
gold in the Treasury. There is not much 
likelihood of his doing this; but while he 
has the power to do it the ‘‘ bulls” in gold 
will see how easily the price of their com- 
modity might be reduced to a point which 
would be ruinous to them. Then there is a 
large amount of gold coming out of the 
Treasury this week, on account of the 
September interest of 2} per cent. on 
$194,567,800 of 1040s. The payment 
of this interest commenced on Monday 
without rebate. Here is an addition of 
$4,864,182 to the gold afloat, pay able this 
week, and $1,500,000 to be sold on Thurs- 
day; but the clique profess to have the 
ability to carry such a lond with entire ease, 
and their confidence shows how powerful 
the combination is which is thus engaged 
in raising the price and in depressing the 
price of everything else. 

When the price of gold dropped week be- 
fore last to 114} and only one-half of the 
amount offered by the Treasury was bid for 
there seemed to be achance of the price 
falling still lower; but the clique came 
boldly forward and put up the:price to 115} 
at the commencement of the week and forced 
it up to 1164 at the close. 

The exports of specie for the week ending 





August 23d were as follows: 
Total for the week. ......0<ssi-s-cbevcovs $311,648 
Previously reported........sseccneserceee 87,993,338 
Total, since Jan. Ist, 1873....,...,. ~ $38,304,986 


The following is a comparative statement 
of the export of specie for twenty-two years 
from the port of New York to foreign ports, 
from January ist to August 23d, 1873, and 
for the corresponding period of the under- 
noted years: 
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The Bank Statement of Sais showed 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


“cent. is now nearly $7,000,000; but, if the 


banks continue to lose their reserve at the 
rate of two millions a week, they 
will soon be down to hard-pan and 
money will be dear again. The clos- 
ing rates on call loans on Saturday after- 
noon were 4 to 5 per cent., which were the 
average rates paid during the week, though 
the rates had been as high as 7 per cent. and 
as low as3 per cent. In placing business 
paper outside of the banks there is a little 
more difficulty, except in the very best class 
of securities, which are still negotiable at 7 
to 8 per cent. 

There is a general revival of business in 
all departments of trade, and in dry goods 
the activity of the week has been highly 
encouraging to importers, jobbers, and the 
agents and commission houses. 

On the Stock Exchange the dealings have 
not been very active on the general list; 
but iu certain directions there has been 
a good deal of activity, and especially io 
Pacific Mail, which is now the favorite 
football on the Street. But the closing 
prices of the week show but trifling vari- 
ation from the prices at the commence- 
ment. New York Central, which changed 
the least of any of the active stocks, opened 
at 1043 and closed at 104}; while Pacific 
Mail, which varied the most and was most 
actively dealt in, opened at 42% and closed at 
42%, it having sold up to 433. 

The feeling in Wall Street among stock 
speculators and operators generally is de- 
cidedly favorable to an active fall season and 
higher prices; but while the danger is im- 
pending of a collapse inthe gold marke; 
every one feels the necessity of acting with 
great caution. The gold clique are known 
to be “ short” of stocks toa great amount,and 
they are making their arrangements for a 
tight money market to bring down prices; 
but at present the indications are not favor- 
able to their success. 

With the beginning of September many 
absent operators who are generally regard- 
ed as leaders in the Street will be back from 
their summer jaunts; and by next week a 
more decided tendency will, doubtless, be 
developed than is apparent at the present 
time. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANE stock} FOR 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 23D, 1973. 





Offered. Asked. 
New . TOSK 6s 00.0 dies sie ce ghee — 
Manhattan........ Seaoded 149 155 
Merchants’...... eocccccces 15s = 116 
pO PLETE — 134 
| eee edeedecge 133 _ 
BORETIA 0 0.6 c.ndecccsesce din 153 155 
SEs ess ocos, cee esiun saree 270 _ 
PRE iii ii jee cgsels cas 98 _ 
Tradesmen’s ........00.s06 — 153 
Mechanies’ and Traders’... — 140 
Merchants’ Exchange...... —_ 89 
Scventh Ward............ a 95 
State of New York........ 12% «#81184 
GIN dn c'st0 ces cs cece 118 — 
Mechanics’ Bk. Ass’n.... — 100 
POGRWAY. 5060's. 0ccvedecce _ 295 
BEOMONREMO 5 cess cccsccces. 182 oo 
American Exchange seen 1094 ae 
ER BE PE oe 140 
Bank of the Republic...... 106 107 
Bank of North America...101 10234 
HIGDOVER 2.00 cccnccvececcssLO0 _ 
TOVIOS . o havds coos gap poosee he _ 
Metropolitanm............. _ 136 
Market...... acebseewakes 122 ~ 
ES at Re 102 108 
Shoe and Leather......... 150 158 
Corn Exchange........... 120 126 
a — 85 
Commonwealth........... 85 88 
Importers’ and Traders’... ~ 200 
SRE. CEH. Fe Seed _ 149 
M’f'rs & Mercbants’...... = 100 
N. Y., Nat. Exchange..... ae 90 
Central National.......... 92 ~_ 
Fourth National.......... _ li4 
Ninth National.............103 —_ 
Tenth National...... Bap ods —_ 8 
German American......... 99% 
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INVESTING MONEY. 


SpeciaL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., forsale, Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other securities, and convert- 
ing the proceeds into good first mortgage 
railroad bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, coupons, Gov- 
ernment bonds, or any kind of securities 
to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds 








converted into any stocks or railroad bonds 
advertised in Tok INDEPENDENT. No charge 
whatever will be made for our services. 
In many cases, by applying to several 
different parties, we can obtain a better price 
for securities to be thus exchanged than if 
sent direct toa broker or banker, besides 
saving broker's commission. This offer is 
maade only to our subscribers, who often- 
times neglect to make investments simply 
because they fear to make a remittance to 
an unknown party. In all cases explicit di- 
rections must be given. Address Henry C. 
Bowen, Publisher of Tak INDEPENDENT, 
No. 3 Park Place, N. Y. 
rc 
Banxina House or Fisk & Hatcn, 
No. 5 Nassav St., New Yorg, 
Aug. 25th, 1873. 

ta" The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD, now completed and in regular 
operation between Atlantic tide-water at 
Richmond and the unfailing navigation of 
the Western rivers at Huntington, is now 
carrying passengers and freights with great 
promptness and on favorable terms between 
the coast cities and the chief trade centers 
at the West. Freights can be shipped via 
the “ Clyde” line of steamers from Boston, 
Providence, and Philadelphia; via the “ Old 
Dominion” line of steamers from New 
York; and via the ‘‘ Chesapeake and Ohic 
Packets” from Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
St. Louis, etc. Passengers can also take 
this route to or from the West, and enjoy 
the wonderful scenery of the Alleghanies, 
the MEDICINAL SPRINGS, AND MIN- 
ERAL ATTRACTIONS of Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

To enable the Company to perfect more 
rapidly its Equipment, Terminal Facilities, 
and Deep-water Connections with European 
Steam-ship Lines, and to accommodate 
the heavy COAL AND MINERAL 
TRAFFIC, connected with the grow- 
ing IRON AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LOCAL AND THROUGH BUSINESS now 
pressing upon the Line, we are selling on 
behalf of the Company a limited amount of 
their SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
secured by mortgage liens on the whole val- 
uable property, at 90 and accrued jnterest. 
$1,000 each, either coupon or registered, 
payable in gold coin, in New York City, 
principal and interest. Interest January ist 
and July 1st. 

We also have a small amount of the OLD 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO. The price of 
these is 88} and accrued interest. They are 
isezed in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000. Interest payable May and Novem- 
ber. 

The property has cost already upward of 
$38,000,000 and is constantly increasing in 
value. Wecan recommend with great con- 
fidence both classes of bonds, which are 
selling rapidly. 

We also continue to deal in Government 


and Central Pacific and Western Pacific 


Bonds, execute orders at the Stock Exchange 
for investment Stocks and Bonds, receive 
Deposits, on which we allow interest at the 
rate of four per cen’, per annum, and con- 
duct a general banki. g business, 


FISK & HATCH. 
Ee ___— 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


THE attention of the investing public is 
called to the limited remainder of the 
Nortwern Pacrric Ramrosp SEvEN- 
THirTy Loan. The unsold balance will be 
soon absorbed by current sales, after which 
the company has resolved to issue only six 
per cent. bonds. 

There are now between 500 and 600 
miles of the road in regular operation, with 
a growing traffic; surveys and construction 
are progressing satisfactorily; the survey 
prosecuted the present season in connection 
with the Stanley military expedition has 
resulted in the location of an excellent line 
through Western Dakota and Eastern Mon- 
tana, and the company has advertised 
for proposals for grading and bridging 
the Yellowstone Division, extending 205 
miles from Bismarck, at the crossing of 
the Missouri River, to the crossing of the 
Yellowstone, in Montana, The Company’s 
Jands (amounting to more than 20,000 acres 
per mile of road) are selling to settlers at an 
average price of nearly six dollars per acre, 








and the proceeds of land sales con 
sinking fund for the repurchase ani 
lation of first mortgage bonds, 


now offered, yield nearly 8} per 
annum at the precent price of gold, 


[August 28, 1879 


d cancel, 
The Company’s seven and three-ten; 
per cent, gold bonds, the last of whi 
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All marketable securities are receiyeg 


exchange at current rates and full 
tion furnished on inquiry. 


JAY COOKE & 


Howes & Macy, Bankers, No, 
Street, N. Y., offer’ the same facili 
— as Incorporated Banks, a 

est on daily balances at th 
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Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors, 





D. ¥; SULVER, & CO., Bankers, Fog 





9 Nassay odessa 


TEXAS 2 PACIFI 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Chartered by the United States Government, 


First Mortgage Six per Cent Goi 


COUPON AND REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BO 


NDS, 


Authorized by Acts of Congress, 
with Sinking Fund, 
AND FREE FROM GOVERNMENT STAT, 


AND OTHER TAXES, 


Issued only on Completed Road, 


At 90 Per Cent. 


and Interest in Currency, 


These Bonds are secured by a SINKING FUND am 
by a FIRST MOKTGAGK, covering the Company; 
Line through to the PACIFIC OCEAN, with its equip. 


ment f hi etc., includ 





g upward 


of 15,0099 


ACRES OF LAND dunated by the Governmentof thy 
United States to aid in the construction of the road. 


J. EDGAR fionrean and 
SAMUEL M. FEL’ 


} eee 


THOMAS A, posing y of Company. 
FAST SERIES issued only ag roaq is constructs 


on jhe Eastern Texas Division—{0i miles 


of road. 


209 Miles of Road in Operation, 


From SIEREVEPORT to DALLAS, and from 
MARSHALL to JEFFERSON. 


Grading and bridging completed and ties deliveret 
on 200 adaitional mules of ruad. Track now being aii 


atrate ot UNE MILE PER DAY. Work 
on Cahfornia Division. 
Diego East, under contract. 

These Bunds are entitled to the benefit 


commenced 


First Section, from Su 


of a Sinking 


Fund, in addition to the fund to be derived from sls 
of lands, of an amount equal to ONE PER CENT, 
on all outstanaing bunds, to be depusited with he 
TRUSTEES annually, and by them applied to th 
purchase and cancellation of bonds at pur, as they 
shall be designated Ly lot, af the option of the holdersif 
the bonds so drawn; and-thcy are also receivable, 


pur and interest, in payment for any cftu 
nated by the United States. 


2 lulds dh 


Government bonds and all other marketable secur! 
ties will be received at current prices in exchange it 
these bonds, witnout expense to the investor. 


Pamphicts, Maps,and fui information 


nisLed on apruvcatien to the fulicwing Bankig 


Tavuses: 


H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. 
B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 


will be fur- 





ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 


DI 
COOLBAUGH, Dri N. 8. D. 
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John: d. Gisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 


Qelad and Currency ‘received on Aeposit, siibject to 
a3 sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 

Pout vet Cot. ve antimnyeetifed af the endrof each 


"aL. c DRAWN ON Us Pass THROUGH 
qHE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
pearing Four per Cent. interest. P 
Joans negotiated, 

Orders proniptly “executed for the Pufchase-and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


a 


Oe tens made on all parts’ of the Unitee States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS 
~ & HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


‘No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


tym Sacypers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), Presideat 
gate Bank, Nebraska. 

Joux A. Hariewperas, member New York Stock 
Exchange. 


DUNGAN 


SHERMAN & CC., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts.. New York, 


ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in all the principal cities < the world. 
TRANSFERS LEGRAPH 








Accounts of Coun’ 
on favorable terms. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply in- 
be pant sh bonds advertised on the ma-ket at 

prices, execute orders for Government 
—— ~ = ~¥, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENER L BANKING BUSINESS. 


I PINE STREET. 
8. D. DAVIS. 


ntry Banks and Bankers received 





c. D. oom 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos.896 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mon- 
day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
GARDNER &. CHAPIN, Treasurer. 
T. 8. _T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


Notice to Investors. 


We offer for sale the followin ng: 
150,000 real estate first mortgage 19) 0 LA eons. bond 
ut issu al"aud 





- 


pany 4 
5,000 Gal Goring Gper cent. 30 Fears. ~ 


ALSO 
50.000 City Vincennes (ind.) 6 percent. 20 years, 
Detai in full on application at the office of 


‘WINSLOW & WILSON, 
poinrss ioe William st. 


ASOLID TWELVE Per Gt 


The CENTRAL ILLINOIS 1oan AGENCY, wie 
aned for T 


et ent, on 
one on ACTU! ugh hits Kansae. ‘Branch. For details 
CTUARY a C. ae Lie Avy Jacksonville, 
Post-office Box 65' 


~ Banking House of Henry Cuiews & Co., 
82 Wall Street, New York. 

Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances, 

Bills of Exchange drawn on En land, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Continent. ‘Travelers’ and 


Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 
the world, 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


FIVE PER CENT, I 
and Ce and Certificates of po allowed on Daily Balances 








JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No. 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK, 


Offer for sale Railway and Miscellaneous Securities 
of the highest grade, paying from 8 to 1 ber cont, por 
annum, 

te a “I2 PER CENT. 


Ge, and School 
all bonds 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


_ Susurauce, 


LIFE INSURANCE INCIDENTS. 
CONMONTOATED BY AN AGENT. 


“BuaiineTon, Vr., August, 1873. 
oMr. S++ was, liberally educated, was 


eae a good business man, inherited’ $100,- 


000, managed it “well for thirty years, and 


+ yet, when he took a policy of $10,000 


in the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
many could net see the netd of -it. in his 
case. Finally his business matters got into 
bad shape, his Ith failed, and he diced at 
the age ol "fifty ve e, Nehving his family only 
$10,000, which was the policy in the Equi- 
table. When I talked with Judge P—— 
about it, the Judge said: ‘‘I was a class- 
mate of his and knew him well. I did not 
suppose his family would ever need money 
from a life policy.” ‘ 

O. L. G—— was a fine young man, had a 
good situation, a wife and one child, and, 
when a life policy was suggested to him, re- 
plied: ‘‘ Yes, that’s so; and I intend to give 
my wife a* present next Christmas of a 
‘$5,000 policy.” The agent was his friend, 
and told him it was “ not best to wait until 
that time, so far ahead.” He replied that 
he had not the ready money to pay the pre- 
mium and did not like to incur the debt. 
The agent said : “I will wait a few months on 
you for the sake of having you take a policy.” 
And on those terms he took a policy of 
$2,000. He died before he paid the agent, 
and his widow repaid the premium out of 
the money received from the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and that $2,000 was all 
she had left. 


Mr. B—— wasa hard-working farmer, and, 
owing $1,000 on his farm, concluded to take 
a policy for that amount, so that, in case of 
his death before the mortgage was taken up- 
his wife could pay it and be free from debt’ 
The application was made, but, owing to the 
need of some facts in regard to the family 
history, the business was postponed to the 
Saturday following. He went into the 
woods Saturday forenoon, and in felling a 
tre¢é was crushed to death. He left his 
widow not only to mourn bis untimely loss, 
but to struggle with the debt left on the 
farm. 


E. P—— was an industrious business man, 
supposed to be worth enough to support his 
family comfortable. He died from the 
effects of a sunstroke, and when his estate 
was settled the widow and children bad but 
$1,000, and that from a life policy. 

H. R — was the son of wealthy parents, 
and did vot see his need of a life insurance, 
but was induced to take $5,000 for his wife ; 
and in less than a year the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society paid $5,000, and it was 
_all the widow had. The “‘ wealthy parents” 
were not available to the widow. 

I asked a wealthy gentleman, for whom I 
wrote an application for $10,000 in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, why he 
wanted a life policy. His reply was: “So 
many men die in very fair circumstances, as 
far as property is concerned, but do not leave 
any ready money to settle their estates, 
often forcing the sale of property at a great 
sacrifice, that I think it is best to have 
$10,000 where my friends can find it when 
it will be most needed, and for that purpose 
I am willing to pay the small premium 
needed to keep a life insurance in force.” 
That man is called a shrewd man in all bis 
business matters. 

W. H. S. Wurrcoms. 


INSURANCE. 
METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥. 








Capital, $300,000. 


insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 








SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 





MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Or New York, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 
New York. 
F. §. WINSTON, President: 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruanrt, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiett, Actuary. 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 921 Chestnut S1.- 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $4,130,643 15. 


ENTIRELY MUTUAL. 
Invested in the United States and 
City Loans, Railroad Bonds, etc. $1,233,979 25 
In cash on hand and in Trust Com- 


Shad eanec acne 2 ueeaddacens 123,729 77 
In oa Ground Rents, and 
Real Estate in the city of Phila- 
chee 1,650,331 25 
In eenian Notes, Secyees. by 
Policies. PAY oF 663,031 17 
In Loans on Collaterals.......... 79,159 70 
. a Payments due Com- . . 
RE Se reais 49,274 76 
In! Scrip Dividends held by Com- 
MON ic xtncas exccmccnugssstte 284,969 53 
In Interest on Loans” due and ac- 
NEN AS 4ORT accacaneinccsccene 41,167 73 
a © 
rkssets, January 1, 1873.......... e bi 150,618 154 


The Penn is one of the oldest Life Companies ; 
in the country. 

It has made dividends annually to its mem- 
bers since the year 1849, inclusive. 

It is managed economically, selects its risks 
carefully, pays its losses Latemeaid and is liberal 
in its requirements gen 

Its dividends may 17 applied to reduce the 
Premium the second year or t@ increase the 
Tusurance. 

a. licies are non-forfeiting after the third 

payment. 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, ‘8. ST ‘PHENS, 
Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 
JAS. WEIR wo HENRY AUSTIE, 
paw Secretary, 
J. W. IREDELL, Jz. ,Sup’t of Western Agencies, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Agents wanted in the Middle and Western 
States, with whom liberal arrangements will be 
made. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Go. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ith, 1873. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of thé 
Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from ist 

January, 1872, to 31st Dec.. 1872.......... $5,518,019 % 
emiums on Policies not aed off ist ry 

WAL, 1SIQii.ccecsecevsecesergens deed bere 2:070,6608 45 
ana Guanes $7,988,679 4 


Mar ne Ht 


Premiusee marked off from ad Praag. 172, 
to 8ist December, 1872. . e000 85,770,518 7 


Losses pald during the same period i <-cbhe<s $2,389,344 82 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......... $1,055,707 63 
The Company bw the following Assets, viz. : 





United States and St ok of New York Stock, 
ity, ’ pando hit dete dae chuteats +730 

Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise ogi 3,480,100 00 
al Estate and Bonds and Mortgages........ 7 000 08 

Interest and sundry nates and claims due the 
epics Netsdanth iit eivable. agean ie 

otes an ece a= ds oie’ 
Gr inBank. oqroage dbi- thd ae 81 
Total Amount of Assets......... Prt seeer weer $45,571,206.-13 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
prpfts will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will bé 
fedéemmed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all iaterest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared of the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1872, for which certificates will be ued 
onand after Tuesday, the First of April next, 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretiuy, 


TRUSTEES. 
JOUN D. JONES. JAMES I, OW. 
CHARLES DENNIS, B. J. HO JWLAND, 
W. H. H. MOORE BENJ. RABCOCK, 
HENRY COIT. BT. B. MINTURN. 
LEWIS CURTIS ORDON W. BURNHAM. 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
LOWELL HOLBROO GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON. 
R. WARREN WEST WILLIAM H, WEBR 
ROYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
A. P. PILLOT. CHAS. P. BURDETT. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. WILLIAM FE, BUNKER 
1D LANE. SAMUEL MITCH. 
AMES B TO. JAMES G. DE FORRsT. 
TEL tLER ROBERT Lb. STUART. 
. STURGIS. ALEXANDER ¥ BLAKE 
RY K. BOGERT OHAS. D KRIC 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. JOSIAH 0. LOW. 
G. A. HAND. CHAS. H. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 


$1,000,000 00 
1,284,251 97 


Assets, Jan. ist, '73, $2,284,251 97 
Branch Offices: 
20t MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN, 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B. D, 
DIRECTORS 2 
CEO. T. HOPE, President: 
H. H. LAMPORT rertyot 





Geena w=: 12: = 
Surplus - - - = 








D. BA K, AMES FRASE 
bk ees sere TRaED,. 
AWRENCE TORN URE, 
oe ORITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
WM. #. SWAN AMUEL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY C. BOWE? CYRUS CURTISS. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, M. D. MORGAN, 
WILLIAM M, VAIL” MES LOW, 
TH RED. HUSTED, LLIAM BRYCE 
GEO, 8. STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAM 
D. H. ARNOLD, ELLINGTON CLAPP 
W ious ps. HENRY SPAULDING, 
HORACE B, CLAFLIN, JOLIN, PAINE, 
JAS. FREELAN ROB'T H. McCURDY, 
. J, LOWREY, EORGE MOSLE, 
UNE atin, flea 
t. Hy 3 ’ 
BokLos Cobb. CHAKLES H. BOOTH, 
COLEMAN, WM. H. HURLBL 
GEO OW. LANE. BW AitD MARTIN 
SUANAS GARR || PRATHaNO a 
w. . . M. 
ARTHUR E. W. CORLIES 


PECK, Secretary. 
So TOWNS END, Secretary Agency Dept. 
pean KIRBY, Secretary Long Dept. 





Assets over $3,000,000. 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, Genera! Age 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Secretary “Brooklyn Dept. 


iF 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW 


YORK 


Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
O. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
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SECURITY 
Life Insurance:..and Annuity Oo., 


NOS. 31 AND 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


RI oe micron nents vam | ~~ 
INCOME. 2a 27 - 


ROBERT L. CASE. President. THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres't. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. REUBEN Hf. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


——o-——_—_ 


- $3,52'7,912 00 
1,565,058 00 


“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 
Company. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 

















CONTINENTAL -BUILDINC, 


Policies issued, - - 55,000,, 


Assets - --- = = - $6,000,000. 
President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8S. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - = 


CHARLES STANTON, President. EO. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN a. NIChOLS, 2d Viee-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actaary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

PR ABLES gr anroe odode) -Gebb-- O54 Docodecg dh’ Sbbvccddpob ees Stanton, Sheldon & Co. 
AMES P. WALLACE, .......0---ssees-srereregee President Guarantee and Indemnity Co. 

s Merchant, 32 Cliffstreet, N. 








$8,000,000. 


soi 





Merchant jroadw ay, N. ¥. 


.. Merchant. 


Axe ‘Orecns, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 


The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue a on approved lives: payable to the 
Re ath with when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 75, or to his representatives on his previous 
with certain pe benefits never before d by any © te 
polic: ch. of an iat definite surrender value, which may be with- 
ares in Sas at the ena of ‘any policy year: .or mayremain with the company, drawing an annual iuterest of 
never less than 4 per ptt. and as much more than = cent, for a complete year as the average interest of the 
“Te ev s investments in its preceding fiscal year has ex ed 6 per cen 
e — policy is attached a table analyzing the premium per $1.00 insured by it, into three distinct 
parts, for ear of ee ce: Ist, the margin vided for expenses, and to meet possible th 
ciate in excess Jot v those expected; 2d, the advance eget of the ee to be: done by the company in 
each year: 3d, the se//-inewrance deposit, or reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 per 
The rates of premium and # attached to the policies have been calculated by the. Consulting Actuary of the 
Com; pany E.izor_ Wricst, of rmerly Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 
te Books sate other infereentlen apply at the Company's Office or any of its Agencies. To successful men 
ven. 


~ AOME . 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH Ornrors dees, 586 6th Avenue. 





a 
nitahi 































CASH CAPITAL, - - - ~* += “$2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, (878, - = 2 2 = = = = = $4,408,573 75 
LIABILITIES, T5075 © © 2@ eC ° $365,564 32 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1873 : 
Damien BR dadd <nididnsdtisho-0.0n5 02020000 ahpein Sn sgho saith dee-se0 on grnnvccccessescocenenscetesseoss $231,855 21 
Bondsand Mortgages, being first lien on real estate worth $4.538,600 .................. ° 1,844.700 00 
oangon payable on demand (market value of securit! Bb P58.668 47.740 G4 
United States Srocks (Market VAIUG).......----scscccccerecccerercescceecs -2  sevcebechthewesccsocebect 1,734,075 00 
tate Bonds (market value)..........0sssecsccersererccccccccscgecccccessssecees ecee eeerecsscceces cose 28.540 0 
nterest due on Ist July, ae. 59.326 3. 
SD OE cnn. cs aitismenionns $45 =p 50KaE +> 00<ccdecccersssoeces, ahoeseconstoecesboeevonoce 243,386 33 
Bills receivabie. . a 6: 
falvages and other miscellaneous items, 








Premiums due and uncollected on Pollcies’ issued at this office” 


iE 


Smee eee we eteeeen sees beeeeteesesases 


A csnsithanlahiaeth intitl stteliniimiiinnican ET cconessnenensi titans tl $4,408,573 75 








a 
Twenty-eighth Annual’ Hepere'c 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 846 and 348 BROADWAY, 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 





J 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1879 $18,689,747 8¢ 
Premiums and annuities - > ; > - $6,308,900 62 
Interest received an:] accrued . ~ . - 1,206 43 
-— 7,515,407 08 
$26,205,154 41 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by Death - - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled Policies - 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Ageney Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Texpeneen; Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
Stamps, etc. . 255,185 49 
—-—- - — Aone 63 
ASSETS. $21,574, 84 842 76 6 
Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andonhand - - _ - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 
(market. value $4,227, 397 83), cost  - - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York City Bank Stocks| (market ‘value 
$46,827 50), cost = - 41,549 00 
Real Estate - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages. (secured by real eatate valued at $26, 000.- 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 
security)  - - 11,390,534 28 
Loans on existing policies (the-reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069, 991 51) = - 986,244 08 
| Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to J an. x 
1873 - 591,405 51 
Premiums ¢ on existing polieies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reser've on Gees policies 200; eee, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - . - 272,484 75 { 
Amounts due from Agents - - . - oo 29,033 08 i 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 eae Ss ce 6, Ee - 112,152 88 
——_—\_——- 21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost + . > = 92,157 38 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1878 a 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, ete.  - - 92,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies i insuring 

$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 

net premium) $1,000,852 65, non- participating tas 5 per cent. 

Carlisle net premium) - - - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return Poomniem of 1872, payable during the ‘year 

1873 - - 131,436 76 


$20,024,575 28 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 


‘| versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 


policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The easb value ‘of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 
During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEKS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), ‘Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 
HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 
JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 
WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 870 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 
WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 
HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 3 ‘Broad Street. 
CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Com any, 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc. "3 ront Street. 
Rowe foe TE eel pragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 

laflin & Oo., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth. Streets. 





CHARLES J. gta TIN. President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, 'Seeretary. 








THE CONNECTICUT 


AGCIDENTS: pee. LIFE” INSURANCE D., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Insure in the TRAVELERS of arti Oy _§ dasets Japuary let, 1878, 
UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO - ‘1,1 63,078.65. 


1) yrne Eriao Pian 
THE ORIGINAL MOL NiO BEOCK LIFE INSURANCE. Pi a he ad 











OF THE eS as J! | AGENTS WANTED. Address the Home Office. 
ENRY J. FU ; 
ony E DEWinT oe IT. W. Russell,  E. W. Parsons, 
Bowaxp W. Lausret, M.D., Medical Examiner. Secretary. President, 





TF SEYMOUG UJ. F. Seymour & Co.), 78 Warren Street. 
CORNELIUS R, BOGERT, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 
WILLIAM B, BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


» WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.,) _ Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners. 
CHARLES, WRIGHT, MD, Assis’t Medical Examiner. 





CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21, {667,000 14° 














Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
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800 .feets deep. The water rises to within a 
few feet°of thé surface, whence it. is puniped 
into a large reservoir. From this reservoir it 
passes into vats, where the iron held in solution 


TURAL SCENERY. becomes oxydized and is retained. The saline 
AGRICUL ; = matter flows.off to the boiler, over the furnace, 
No.. V- where it is heated, and then, flowing to théelong 

WESTERN VIRGINIA. ‘} salt-vats, the salt crystals are formed and sink 





BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 





Foutow1Ne down the Kavawha River, my st-. 
tion is called to the immense deposits of | 
d the magnitude of the salt interests. 
Wonder and admiration give place to a feeling | 
of ity, in asking the question, Why has 
Virginia and its immense natural re- 
eas been so long unknown? Here are coal 
mines so easy Of access and so admirably 
adapted for iron furnaces and smelting that 
we cannot restrain the belief that here must be 
the theater of one of the largest fields of iron 
tion in America... © 

Thé coal mines underlie an area. of country 
measuring seventy-five square miles, mostly in 
the neighborhood of. Kanawha River, and 
reaching from Charleston to Minton. Only 150 
miles to the eastward lie the rich iron fields. 
Providence has most kindly placed these twotl’ 
feldsin such close proximity to each other that: 
ore or coal may be transported back and forth 
at very nominal expense. Reliable estimates 
have been given me placing the cost of making 
jron ore here at $6 to $8 per ton cheaper than in 
any other part of the United States, or from $15 
to $18per ton only. These figures are endorsed 
by Pittsburgh iron merchants, who have taken 
pains to investigate and give an impartial judg-’ 
ment. 

The iron ores, as 1 have stated in a previous 
letter, are of finest quality, and the coal-banks 
of the Kanawha Valley are of such different 
grades that they are admirably adapted for 
melting and furnace purposes, The cliffs rising 
above the river contain various seams of coal, 
which indicate different degrees of richness. At 
one point low down is coal suitable for family 
use and’ ordinary burning: Next is’ a series of 
veins of splendid utility for smelting the iron 
ore. Still higher and nearest the surface of 
the ground are the veins of cannel coal. The 
prices of these coal lands now average $25 to 
$30 per acre, and in many parts appear a three- 
foot bank of iron ore. 

The center of the coal field is near Campbell’s 
Creek, where there is a bank about seven feet 
thick, the finest in the world. Another fine 
quality is ke as the Amesbury coal, and can 
now be mined for $3 per 100 bushels, of $1 per 
ton, numbering twenty-seven bushels ; and the 
price at which it is sold is $2.50 per ton. 

A peculiarity of these coal mines is the ease 


| to the bottom, whence they are shoveled into 
Yh: ‘barrows, carried.to the heaps, dricd, packed in 


arrels, and-weighed. Each barrel holds 5}¢ 
: bushels, welghing 280 pounds, and at present 
»prices, worth $1.60. Sometimes the price de- 
elines to $1.25. The production of these wells 
1s. very large. - During the month of June 40, 000 
bushels were produced. During the last six 
months, ending July 1, 1873, the yield was 212,- 
524 bushels, the largest’ production of any 
single furnace in the world, There are seven 
wells upon this property, of which only two or 
three are used at a The water is pumped 
from them at the reboot fifteen to forty gallons 
per minute. 

This is stated to be the only salt in America 
entirely free from sulphate of lime, and it will 
cure meat or butter in any weather. There are 
“7 men constantly employed here, at wages of 
$1.25 per. day, 

The refuse brine is-full of soda, bromine, and 
other chemicals, which alone, when extracted, 
pay for the steam, At. these salt-wells soda 
ash can be manufactured cheaper than any- 
where else inthe world—cheaper even than 
in England; and it is stated that an English 
capitalist and chemist is preparing to erect 
works here for the production of it. The con- 
sumption and demand for sodaash is enor- 
mous in all parts of the. world. 

The salt-works of Dr. Hale cost $100,000. The 
copper alone used in the vessels is worth $30,000. 
A record kept for the past five years show 
the progress .of the salt consumption and de- 


mand from his wells: 
36,001 bushels im......-.s.6+ Octeber, 1868. 
37,401 - Peer ey fe May, 1369. 
390,087 8S oes ce eeteeeee R@mr 1969, 
We acer eeeseeee 1870, 
430,000 “t SS ceud +cees “* 1 
Aud still there are ordeda for three or four times 
the capacity of the works. 


The total cost of producing the salt is esti- 
mated at 60 cents per bbl. Adding to this the 
cost of barrels, the profit per barrel is not far 
from 50 to % cents. The Kanawha salt is a 
great favorite with the meat packers of the Ohio 
River and ali the dairies of the West. 
perfeetly pure, has excellent keeping qualities, 
and\js_ obtained at a remarkably ¢heap»price— 
less Hhan three-fourths of a. cent per pound) Its 
taste is lively, pungent, and’ pleasant and its 
supply is practically inexhaustible. 





ot mining. Instead of sinking shafts—dark, 
deep, and expensive—into the bosom of the 
earth, involving large expenditures in handling, 
the process now’ consists metely in erectifty a 
shoot, extending from the edge of the river di- 
rectly up the cliff to the point where the 
vein of coal crops out of the rocks. Here the 
miner digs into his bank, carts it to his shoot, 
and at once it is lodged in barges for transport- 
ation to the nearest furnace. There is little or 
no handling and in no other part of the United 
States can coal of so good quality be mined at 
80 little expense. Already English capitalists 
are investing largely in lands situated conven- 
iently for mining purposes, one sale of $100,000 
having been just consummated at the time of 
my visit. 

The depth of the veins of coal found in the 
cliff along the river vary from six to eight feet 
each. At Cannelton there are five seams 
open, containing the finest qualities of gas 
coal, cannel coal,and spint coal for smelting, 
each six feet deep. Counting the average depth 
Up and down the valley, with upper and lower 


’ coal measures, there is an aggregate thickness of 


fifty-one feet, workable at any time, The amount 
of coal gathered within five miles of each side 
of the Kanawha River is measured by thousands 
of millions of tons. It can be mined anywhere 
at $1 per ton, and no part of the United States 
has anything to compare with it in the single 
item of small expense of extraction. 


SALT-WELLS. 

In the Kanawha Valley are located some of 
the finest salt- wells in the United States. They 
are found mostly within ten miles of Charles- 
ton and have been known or in use for a 
&00d many years. They supply all the towns 
and villages along the Ohio River and largely 
other parts of the West. 

The largest and most successful salt property 
is that belonging to Dr. John P. Hale, which 
We visited after a pretty sail by steamboat up 
the Kanawha. Before the War of the Rebellion 
there were 44 wells in operation; but the pro- 
Prietors of the salt-wells down the Obio River, 
by a peculiar system of ‘‘ dead renting’’ (mean- 
ing to pay rent for the purpose of shutting up 
the works and stopping competition), have 
closed up most of them. 

The salt is extracted from wells bored deep 
into the earth, at varying depths of 800 to 1,400 
feet. In Dr, Hale's works the wells average 


‘WEST VIRGINIA PEOPLE. © 


strangers.and. new-comers. 
people are poor. 


In farming the 


some hay, and stock-raising are the principal 
items of industry. Corn is worth but fifty cents 
per bushel and wheat $1.25 per bushel. The 
average production is thirty-five bushels per 
acre all over the state. Alargeamountof stock 
is kept and. there is good forage for nine 
months of the year. The winter feed is but 
for three months. The climate, even in winter, 
is mild, and in summer, among so. many forest- 
eoyered mountains, is cool and refreshing. 
Landis the only curreney, and there dre some 
estates which not even the proprictors can tell 
the extent of. One property was mentioned to 
me as consisting of 270,000 acres unbroken in ex- 
tent, which might be bought for $1.25 per acre, 


haps not even five cents per acre. 


tham that ofa ~wood-chupper, 


roads, 
Nearly all of West Virginia land is valuable. 


and suitable for culture or grazing, 
It was a little curious to see at one place, St. 





wood on the Pacific Coast; 


are doubly valuable. The surfi 





the furnaces sure to come in the valley below. 


ably entertained at Charleston and Huntington, 
the citizens bestowing the greatest of cordiality 





West Virginia, will yet be another: h, 


It is. 


The people of West Virgivia are noted for 
their hospitality and good-hearted interest in 


With a population of 500,000 . 
in the state, there are no riches except in land. 
Corn and wheat, witha good deal of tobacco, 


and has descended by inheritance from father 
to son, originally costing not over ten, per- 
Yet the 
owner is living in a cabin, not much better 
Qne ‘sale was 
mentioned as having actually taken place, many 
years sitce, at two cents per acre, all fine 
farming land. Such land, of course, is isolat- 
ed, entirely inaccessible by ordinary stage- 


The timber land will yield 40,000 feet of yellow 
poplar to the acre and 20,000 feet of oak; while 
the other land, not timbered, is usually rolling 


Albans, oak logs floating in the river, waiting 
for transportation to California, It goes first 
to Richmond, then by vessel around Cape Horn, 
and on reaching Califoraia is used for cars or 
manufacturing, there being but little hard 


The lands which adjoin the Kanawha River 
is spléndid 
land for tilling, while underneath are sixty solid 
feet of coal, one day to be mined for ysupply to 


Following down the Kanawha, t- 


avd kindness. Charleston, thé= * of 





Its location is a beautiful one and , its citizens 
arc doubly kind-hearted and courteous. The 
railroad leaves the river just below the city, 
and, striking ‘‘across lots,” reaches Hunting- 
ton, the terminus. This is a beautifully laid- 
out place—streets three miles long one way 
and one mile the other; population 3,000. It has 
risen in two years’ time to a place of consider- 
able commercial importance and expects to 
thrive upon the industries sure to come from 
the opening of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road. A fine farming country extends for many 
miles eastward Of it and there seems nothing 
to prevent its success. 

A splendid sail down the Ohio River, under 
the care of Captain Campbell, of the ‘‘Fleet- 
wood,” gives us uew phases of scenery and re- 
veals much that is curions in Western river 
life. Busy towns are passed, and the big bluffs 
that run alopg the side of the river. The fre- 
quent curves Of the river make the artists hap- 
py with scenic pictures of winning beauty. 

This completes the route from New York to 
Cincinijati, through a fewly-ope@ed ‘country, 
which every American tourist or agricultural 
traveler will find immensely interesting. Hith- 
erto nearly unknown and now just opened to 
public notice, it is destined to be a beokedherdemn § & Bae bined popular. 


CRAMPs, Coit, Undo. Ds Cuo.erA, Dysentery, and 
Diarrhoea, as well as all Affections of the 


Bowels, are readily mastered and thoroughly 
cured by Dr. JAYNE’s GAifWaN ATIVE BALSAM. 


eee 
SCHENCK’S eaeorane —— 


These Pills are compones 
Suireyaere 
fe injurious 


gredients, and, somes, 

mercury, do not leave toy of of 

act directly upon ‘the liver and are a valuable cs. pd 
= cases of ‘derangement resulting from a disordered 


te of that organ. Liver plains, Bilious Disorders. 
Tadigestion, Se Sick Eeadacke. id and other Fevers, 
etc., etc 


to the of Squsece’ sM 
drake fis ean by ait Eee of 


“NEw LipBerty, KY., June ist, 1872. 
“W.C. sae ae pare ~ S :—I bave 
been Rocc uct in my your 
Rae ever since its intro- 
duction, and have found it a very efficient 
remedy in Incontinence of Urine, Ischuria, 
and other affections of the Urinary Organs. 
I, therefore, take pleasure in recommending it 
to the profession. ALBERT Toon, M.D.” 
EVERYBODY LIKES a2 deauti- 
ful complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
 . ht’s Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
. Glycerine,’ /ragrant?, 
ns 4, and incomparable as 
Geter So Soap, Sold by Druggisis 
and Deaters.in Toilet Articles 








BELLS. 





MENEELYS' BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public sincé 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a saleexceeding that of all 
otbers, fncluding§ more than seventy chimes and 
eals. One thousand Seer received during th 

ast six years. Every bell made of the best copper an 

ie and on io gy ol Res Patent Rotary bix- 
Pt -O8 Rees. either TROY or W rest TROY. N.Y. 

G. BR. MENEEL x. 














AGRICULTURAL. 
LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD: BONE. FERTILIZERS, 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
NE FLOUR, 
FRESH E SUPE® PHOSPHATE 
. OF LIME 





FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. om : 


en et i. 
Prawn W 





weet s 
PROVED. 


ee 


} Fin nished 


ed, 
to suit all kinds 


A.J. NELLIS & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FOR SALE. 








00 
ehurches. All in Ovid. Pam ny N York. i 
$8,000. Address HENRY 1. JOY, Marshall, Mic n sai 


S11860X 


Deere TERS 


is purely a Vegetable Preparation, composed of Cali- 
saya Bark, well-known Roots, Herbs, and Fruits pre- 
served in a sufficient quantity (only) of Spirit of 
Sugar Cane to keep in any climate, which makes 


Plantation Bitters 


the Foremost, Best, and Most Desirable 


Temperance Bitters 


in the World. FF heenaboontd. are geod & foe the i Bfood, 

eae Bier ts taal adam spat 
is at. Db tht about. a remedy ay action 
$Diale wonee a are 8) ally subjected they are su- 
perior to ali others. They are 


A SPLENDID APPETIZER, 


ona sue re Depron Sick Mage =e Sour Stomach, 


~y etc. 
athe: oth intended ictly = Temperesi ae we Tonic 
or Bitters, to be used asa Medicine and Uiways \< 
ing to directions, Depot 53 Park Place, N New york. 




















Fine toned, low pices Circulars sent free. 
BLYMYER oracTUnin NG ‘eckenatl’ 
(Successors to Blymyer, Norton & Co.), Cine 
Office and Works, 664-694 West Fighth Street. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1831. 









Bauperior Bells of on otary Ht ané Tin, 
mounted with the best rig: ang’ 


ings, fer for Crsrehes, 30 
‘actories, Court Hi cases, Bir bores, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, wc. Fully 


arren 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Fre,. 











VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East 8 481.,C: 
SAFES. 





The Champion Safe in the Boston Fire! 


se dct SAFE 


other dditi this it has the 
two Be ng + vements OVER ALL OTH : 
The Patent ieee lained below 
prepared water, in su — gallons (i 
oe ae 


eleven to n 
THE PATENT CUT-OFF SAFE, 





tothe size of the safe), pathy 
around the book-case 


actured only by the Ameritan Steam Safe Com- 

_ derives its name from a de made in the 
joor jambs by which contin jMetal from 
outside to inate. os the safe is pr The great 
ints around doors as 


) A one of the 
tends to couvey 


‘e in market. 











THE CONCRETE FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 
ufactured by the am Safe Company, 


is made the sams as and all t aeevenes es of an 
other in the 


amount of ‘Siting, ee mamonn’ iT 
retains the s 
as any Other concrete safe. 








WELDED STERU ATS whee BURGLAR- 
with all the latest improvements. Bank Vaults, Vault 
ors, House Safes, etc. 

AMERICAN ‘STEAM SAFE COMPANY, 
Warerooms 51 and 53 Sudbury 8St., 
BOSTON. 

NEW YORK: 300 Broadway. 
BALTIMORE: 131 W., Baltimore St. 


PHILADELPHIA: 32 S. Fourth St 
CHICAGO: 60 S. Canal St. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 





BROADWAY, N.Y. 








£8 S 
ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 
It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 


the COLOR, and increases the Viger 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 





Over Tarrty Years aco Lyron’s KaTHarron yor 
vue Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
BE. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton Coll 
The name ia Pepaved a the Greek, “ Karnro,” ate 
nifying to nse, purify, rejuvenate, or restore. 

Tocca heassedtveland and the po ty it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredi 4 t increases the 


gives the hair a + 8oft, glossy a 
SAME in QuaNTITY and QUALITY as it was over a QuaR- 
Ter of a Century AGO, and issold by all and 
Country Stores at only Fifty Cents per Bottle. 










Woman's Glory is Her Hair, 
r= LYON’S 





THE INDEPENDENT 








[August 21, 1 18mm 














R. 


R. 
ASIATIC CHOLERA, 
DYSENTERY, 
CHOLERA MORBUS 
CURED AND PREVENTED BY 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


LOOSENESS, DIARRHEA, CHOLERA MORBUS, or 
inful Gochanges from the bowels fif- 


or twent: 
READY RELI IEF. No congestion or inflammation, 
weakness or lassitude wil 
nie gel CHES AND PAINS. 

For Headache, whether sick or nerv Rheuma- 
tism, Lumbago, Pains ain’ the Back, 


and Weakness 
Seine or Kidneys Pains around the Liver, Pleurisy, 
rellings of the Joints, in the Poy Hea 
n 
ReLiwr wit 


Pains 
ns of all kinds RADWAY ADY 
afford immediate ease and its ‘continued 
use for a few days effects a permanent cure. 
Sold by Draggists. = cents. 


THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


Sarsaparililian and its. Associates. 


CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT . 

AS THEY DAILY OCCUR 
a 

after using a few doses of — 


DR: RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
1. Good spirits, disappearance of weakne 
guor, melancholy; increase and hardness of fies 
ma Steel 4 i tite im lish fi 
ren, ncreases, appe e roves, relis. i- 
food, no more sour eruc te hye 


lan- 
and 


tions or w 


Ig, 
Paiva 
a 
= 
18% 
— 
4 
= 
] 


pip mucous from the aes, 
imin- 





1 ati 
chillsy sense of 8 ; hard breathing and parox- 
yous of cough on lying down or arising in the morn- 
ng. All these distressing symptoms gradually and 
surely disappear. 

. As day a! a ang health wil prose is ae 
new signe of appear; as t 
blood or tape disease ¥ wil 
diminish, and ies, 
tumors, cancers, 3 Fyn a 

a and panuas ; ulcers, 














and the unso 
fever sores,-8y, 
—— disa 
; Quicksilver, Corrosive Subli 
iF 


te a 

RSA i resolve sara: ay tens 

0 ; 8 virus of the ep 
the s: stem. 


sys 
If those who are ‘taking these ined cines for the 





cure of Chronic, Scrofulous, or 8 lc diseases, 
however slow may be the cure, “fee etter” and find 
their general health impro their fles! band 4 es 
increasing or even t own, it gn 
that the cure is ing. In these stew? it e 
pigs: or worse—the 

isease is not ive; if not arrested riven 
from the bi it will spread and goncin ht 
mine the co ition. As seonas the SA 1L- 
LIAN makes the patient “feel better” hour 


you ndeale better and increase in health, strength, 


wer of this remedy is in diseases that 

wane? 4 —as in Consumption of the Lungs and 
Tuberculous Phthisis, Scrofuja, biloia 

lcoration of the Kid- 


asting, Degeneration, and 
neys, Diabetes, Stoppage of Water (instantaneous re- 





Hie amrdes where catheters have bus 
" Ay A oo 
mont ), disso! stone in the kor on in 
‘one of  — ion _of the d- 
oReys, in Chronic < cases of Leucorrhes and Uterine 
Intumors, ~- haréloes sume, and s7p home peas Ne 
Shhore: nee eroal at, dyspepsia, photimnn tists 
AP ephait . i 
Tei is im thease tensible si 
, W oe on human body has m- 
and where every hour of is 
wherein th er gid the 
pe eed of the eae in 
ere Pica garee a 
m the unfortu: vg and by ha <x4 
rife and new" axidence, whale tis 
eand new ex: ce. great 
ne in its might and power. 


romed 
In the ordinary skin diseases that every one is more 
~a@rless troubled with a few doses will 


cases, 
afew Lond in the more aggrava’ forms, work 


Those ammicted “with chronic diseases Ghou'a eer. 
per half dozen bottles, or $1 per 
druggists. 


_ DR.RADWAY'S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


™ perfectly tasteless, elegantiy coated with sweet 


urge, regulate. purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
owe. Pills, for the cure of all ers 0} e on. ag: 
Liver; Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 


Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestio 
psin, Bi ousness, 
owels, Piles, an 
Viscera. Warranted to effect a positive cure. Purel: 
Yesstatia containing no mercury, minerals, or deletert. 
ous drugs. 
3 Observe the Shoving symptoms resulting from 
ive 


we = Digestive Organs: 
Const: at Woe gs Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
pe a mee oe Btomae, Nause: 


acid ity of 
Food, F Fullness or 
Flattering 








Breathing, Fune r at eart, : Fomares| or 8 
tating Sensatione w ~ Dn of 
ton, Dots or Webs peanes Fever and Dull 

3 the Head, Defici A Ns A nd 
ness 0 in-and Tyee. ‘Pain in fhe 8 ey. ae Hee Limbs, 
and hes of Heat. 

* ~ A few doses of RADWA PIL eit “he svete 
from all the abovennases ce, % 

BY DRUGGIBTS. 


Cents per Box. 80LD 
. Read “FALSE AND TRUE” 
} -stam *, apway. & No, 82 
Send oe, New 3 Dp, tptertantisa SADwA 2 DO Ne. 33 


; wittbe sent you 


York, 





Corham Mfg Co., 


SILV ERSMITHS. 
SALESROOM, 
nO. { BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showrooms to the public fer 
the sale of goods exclusively of their own manufac- 
ture. 


KIMBALL 
BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


CARRIAGES, 


140 and 112 SUDBURY STREET. 


BOsTOon. 
Send for Catalogue:and Prices. 
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1360 
a perfect CLOTH 
uO with” éath pattern, 
which shows just how to 
the garment together tier be 
cat by the 





tern. 
ny of these patterns will 
bemailed upon nical pton fiprice. 


August..Promiums. 


Supsceiszr yor 


SXITE’s ILLUSTRATED 
xy Pattern Bazaar, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAWA YEAR, 
Premium | to one ct 
ays velba 
A 








am sat M. — 
jz UN iLCOMB 
size liz! ?inches +" “Tr a Tne Ps 


T 
Lams,” size l4xl Tincbes ; ** Our in Tux Freips,” fos ee. 
must be enclosed for Pos These 





A. BURD ’ 
914 Baoapway, New Yon Crrr. 


E.G. KELLEY'Saisstares. cur 
Patent Chemical and half barrels. Pri 


ie rae 
Metallic Paiit, fimiott. So: 82 areas 


Address, ver lam a 
PsQ. Box 5955. Hh ett 





of 








Canada Spirits Turpentine, ,5 116 Maiden ‘Lane’ 
Best Boiled LinsgediOil, 90, cts, per zallon, at 





e il : 
E aflishé Roof Pain tpg ised i oll Send for use, 
Patent Petrolenm Linseed Qil_ Yorks in all 
Linseed Oil. Price only 50 cts, a gallon. see ae polled 





Flowing Spring Poultry Foubtain, 


one of the most convenient 
d best-paying articles ever 
red forthe money. Easi- 
ly filled, will not get out of 
onder, and a a nee 


sale br oR CRAGIN BRE ‘< 
- ke _ st.. 
Seinew é & CO., reer Te 
TT as! 
= anu. 8) 
> TRON CLAD oak age 
SbDer st.,.N. Y. 


“TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies and Children’s Boots. and 
we in ac Shoes that 


ve , and ies’ Velin; 
Bags ye Wren look so old and Trusty shat they are 
t 

he 


them, look goer. as new. 
will not Tub OF OF surat when: wr Softens t' 


No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


op, F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


A—half 
F at nRne Sere, ETS, 615. 




















HADLEY'’'S, _— Laenae Ay ieuinh Street, 
bactcancah ees: 











THEIR COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 
f nic capable of the most beautifal musical effects, 





GEO. WOODS & C0.S PARLOR ORGAN 
















n the Parlor Organ has reached, the 




































































Ww are aware of of ical effects of Which itis MENTS 
cepabte, am and how of he pert ion it is to the parlor. These musical fe eof Which Wi “ ti 
nthus reason of thelr os quality of tone, elegance of finish, and musical effects. [2 po. wanted is ia Seem 8 
every to re 4 Circulars oacinins music free heat 
GEO. WQOD8 & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Ills, The mis 
ePnutins m Ww 
: Thousands of mothers have placed on record their belief that, for al] ile bri 
complaints of the stomach and bowels to which children are subject, 
é Unformed 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER. APERIEN?T pred 
£ ———— ' ; ' ru 
4 is the most unexceptionable of correctives and alteratives. The reasons for Chiefly 
A y § this belief are obvious. It forms a delicious and most refreshing draught, re. h 
2 7- lieves the bowels of all acrid matter without pain, allays fever, induces sleep This pha: 
strengthens the digestion, neutralizes acid in the stomach, cures flatuience, Our bos¢ 
acts as a gentle stimulant, tones the tender nerves, and never gripes the pe. bli 
tient. What family can afford to be without such a resouree » sickness? Sold Unfath 
by all druggists. Liston 
In aky at 
Unrec¢ 
Breath 
AW 
AWARRES THE . 
JOHNSTON. RUFFLER TH: 
the pe 
OAT THE pointm 
American Institute Fairin 1872 Englist 
Adapted to all first-class Sewinz ‘Ma. oan 
ny 
chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- copalis 
chine Agents on application. majori! 
i ; didate 
Cc. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents te he be 
Box 2618. 330° ,BROADWAY YORK a 
a the Bl 
MICROSCOPES. The Jndependent. Jane 
will bi 
Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. TERMS OF SU SUBSCRIPTION. ress 
Part Ist. Mathematical Le = aye pare Remittances must be A page Tee Bank 
a 3a. Stereopticons...., nates Checks, or praits,, pene oasible., ‘When n neither ofp ca pee 
. procured, sen: mone: 
” _fth. Physical Apparatus. present. i ration ayatem i reas fh 7m mn ai ie au 
ion mail, an ‘ostmasters nd js 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., obliged to register or letters whenever requested to do s0, 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. Th 
BY MAIL, *t: 09 fc for 52 Numbers, in adyance. , ay 
“ “ “ ‘ 
$38 53 ” after 3 mos. was | 
‘ ity 6 mos. Chur 
If delivered in a York, 20 cents per year var aadeione : 
Bin e copies 10 cents. indee 
$ are forwartied until an explicit order Is re- 
celeud 7, - Fhe spe Caeis Cocominrnnss. gods until more 
mento r es 2 as rei cy 
So names entered don the “oubscrigtion books without Chri: 
ent oh advance. Ch 
expirati f th ‘_g: Hoong poy pg eB Mee 1 
on of then subscriptions, and to 
due for the ensuing year, w with or. without further reminder ever- 
t RECEIPT paper is a eufficl tt receiptof the a Pp 
s sufficient rec 
rie poten a8 “ay CEIPTS for money rem? ad to some 
RENEW subscriptions are ced to the wrapp:* of the 
: hen a postage-stamp is received the ‘eipt histc 
will be sent by mail. 
KINGSFORD’S | seh or cen me sence a 
= Ascuts in London to receive subscriptions anda dver- latte 
Y C. BOWEN. 
ph Corn Starch Editor, Publishers anit Provricior, how 
in seasons of ier a BANE aEREVATLING ox @7H7. New You sy. ion 
OF D NEWSPAPER “DECISIONS. cult 
a is made from gee most delicate art of. yy the 
CORN and is PERFECTLY PU. is 1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from — did 
m and a delicious and P 3's. mratirieie nis SoM post-office — whether directed to his name or ano 
~ d —_ er be: as subscribed or not—is respon: Rit 
For 40, years it has stood unrivaled reo purityand | 8! adh 7s phn tape Si discontinnéd, he pay 
BB ANE OF ph LS ma none but the must pay all arnearagce, od mie Tabiteher may co 7 
ration, epi FORD & SON’S | fosend it until payment le, and collect the ton, 
name on e packag' omorat whether the pan hy is taken from the office oF the 
ae efusing to take 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. idee haye decided, that ee afotice, oF pla 
« pares f ' leaving them uncaed vfory is: prima 
F.. BROWN’S ‘ facie yn na of intentional fraud. ure 
ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. RATES OF ADVERTISING. you 
RE TO GET THE N PER AGATE LINE, EACH INS euc 
During Pike: heated term or or ge oh ne ed ea I Miers we sere 1 
necessity £08 f era epldem c. Ae Arsene, ooperinly 4 times (ehie" adit es 4 titnes roe 1 “jnonth)... gin 
FRED. BROWN, | % "(six w ") Soe: las es ee a se 18 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, PHILA. | 68 “ (twelve “  ' )Sdc:2 “ Wie, 
ated ILLUSTRATED ye ag la. uni 
In ‘this way it takes 80 sec- i WINGS 3 s'00 de'cs ebisectecee “Be. 
onds 0 secure the sole to up- 3 fe ree mop ae Ye 
per: of @ Boot or Shoe in a Stale aah ee Nanicot ~ -_! 
rey! equal to hand-sewed, | pysziswen’s Notices. Mare eet pen’ Agate Bove on 
. ie nop foduciag, che cont. Fre aANOLAL ee "Botting PER tid Line. 
E i emem as NOTICES...... 
SILVER thet ence Tenet eee =e on MARRIAGES Ax anp Dears ex ese 
a oe oe amen vent the oar antclaen Bat Parent ents for sor dee ae advance. be 
Ke ‘at the toe, but the sto 
SHOES kis vessharran 





























